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Partial  Plan  ot  the  Square,  from  Day's  Historical  Collections  (18-13), 

Shows  the  “Meeting  House”  fronting  Hast,  chimneys  on  the  corners,  session  room  at  the  west  end,  and  the  lot  surrounded 
with  posts.  The  cut  also  shows  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Court  House  and  Town  Hall  which 

were  burned  on  March  2a,  1 84  p 


WAR  HISTORY 


Operations  of  the  Union  Cavalry  on  the 
Peninsula,  in  Which  Some  Cum- 
berland County  Soldiers 
Took  Part. 


BY  CAPT.  WM.  E MILLER 

Read  Before  the  Hamilton  Library  Associa- 
tion, Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  33,  1908,  and 
Reprinted  for  the  Historical  Department . 
When  it  is  considered  by  the  highest 
End  best  authorities  that  it  requires  three 
years  to  transform  a recruit  into  a good 
cavalryman,  it  can  be  understood  why  at 
the  opening  of  the  Kebelliou,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  hesitated  about  organ- 
izing a mounted  arm  of  the  service. 

Tne  dash  of  the  Confederate  Black 
Horse  Cavalry,  at  Bull  Kan,  demonstrat- 
ed the  importance  of  cavalry  and  when 
the  call  for  three-year  troops  was  made, 
it  was  decided  with  some  reluctance  and 
hesitation  to  create  a small  mounted 
force. 

The  number  at  first  mustered  was  too 
small  to  be  of  much  value  and  until  the 
winter  of  1862-3,  the  government  did  not 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  providing 
an  independent  and  sufficient  cavalry 
force.  An  organization  was  then  perfect- 
ed that  thereatter  proved  efficient  and  ef- 
fective. 

Notwithstanding  the  inattention  first 
given  this  arm  of  the  service  and  the 
many  disadvantages  it  had  to  contend 
with,  being  divided  and  sub-divided  and 
assigned  in  detachments  to  different  corps 
and  division  headquarters,  some  good  re- 
sults were  obtained. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  want  of 
organization  at  first  proved  of  advantage 
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in  the  end,  for  the  reason  that  the  field 
and  line  officers  having  to  act  independ- 
ently and  rely  upon  their  own  judgment 
became  self-reliant,  and  were  educated 
to  exercise  a due  discretion  in  all  emer- 
gencies, and  not  depend  entirely  on  their 
superiors,  who  very  often  could  not  be 
reached.  An  opportunity  was  also  afford- 
ed the  men  to  gain  or  lose  confidence  in 
their  immediate  commanders. 

Companies  of  citizens  intended  for  cav- 
alry, as  they  arrived  at  Washington  were 
armed,  equipped,  mounted  and  sent  across 
the  Potomac,  to  different  division  head- 
quarters, regimental  organizations  beiDg 
delayed  until  late  in  the  fall.  To  convert 
these  citizens,  unaccustomed  to  the  care 
of  a horse  and  inexperienced  in  tne  use  of 
arms,  into  cavalrymen  in  time  for  the 
Spring  campaign  could  not  be  expected; 
but  the  patient  and  persistent  hard  work 
performed  by  Generals  Stoneman,  P.  St- 
George,  Cook,  Grier  (known  as  old  Billy 
Grier)  Averill,  Gregg,  Pleasanton  and  those 
chieftains  who  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  were  assigned  to  this  work,  and  the 
weeding  cat  of  incompetent  officers 
brought  about  a state  of  efficiency  not 
equalled  in  tho  same  space  of  time. 

In  the  Peninsula  campaign  there  were 
employed  fourteen  regiments  of  cavalry 
entire  or  in  parts  and  two  independent 
squadrons  as  follows:  First  United 

States,  4 companies;  Second  United 
States,  7 companies,  Fifth  United  States, 
5 companies;  Sixth  United  States,  12 
companies,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ; Third  Penn- 
sylvania, 12  companies;  Fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania, 12  companies;  Sixth  Pennsylvania, 
12  companies:  Eighth  Pennsylvania,  12 
companies;  Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  5 
companies;  Fifth  Pennsylvania,  2 com- 
panies; First  New  York,  12  companies; 
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Sixth  New  York,  4 companies;  Eighth 
Illinois,  12  companies;  Independent  at 
McClellan  headquarters,  McClellan  Dra- 
goons, 2 companies ; Fourth  United  States, 

2 companies. 

The  field  presented  for  cavalry  opera- 
tions was  a most  difficult  one,  the  topogra- 
phy and  soil  being  such  as  to  almost  pre- 
vent the  movements  of  a single  regiment. 
Thick  forests  abounded  filled  with  swamps 
and  underbrush,  thePomonkey,  Matapony 
and  Ckiekahominy,  tributaries  of  the 
York  and  James  rivers  were  deep  and 
sluggish  making  them  formidable  obsta- 
cles, and  the  sandy  soil  after  a rainstorm 
seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  These  condi- 
tions made  maneuvering  of  large  bodies 
of  cavalry  impractical  and  confined  the 
movements  to  regiments  and  squadrons. 

The  cavalry  had  been  organized  into  a 
division  commanded  by  Gen.  Stoneman, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a small  reserve 
tinder  Philip  St.  George  Cook,  they  were 
assigned  in  detachments  to  the  different 
army  corps,  with  the  McClellan  dragoons 
and  two  companies  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  at  army  headquarters. 

The  Third  Pennsylvania  led  the  ad- 
vance from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Yorktown, 
attacking  the  rebel  outposts  at  Big  Bethel 
and  driving  them  behind  their  breast- 
works at  the  lattf3r  point. 

During  the  siege  cavalry  could  not  be 
used  and  the  time  was  occupied  in  drill 
and  instruction. 

On  the  day  of  evacuation  the  cavalry 
was  pushed  to  the  front,  Stoneman  and 
• Cook  on  the  right,  Charables  and  Mckean 
taking  the  centre,  whilst  the  Third  Penn- 
sylvania followed  the  main  or  Williams- 
burg road,  leading  to  Williamsburg.  The 
First  and  Sixth  regulars  under  Stoneman 
and  Cook  struck  the  redoubts,  pushed  vig- 
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orously  their  attack  and  swept  cavalry, 
infantry  and  artillery  before  tham.  Cham- 
bliss and  McLean  cleared  the  way  for 
Hancock,  and  the  Third  Pennsylvania 
forced  Johnson’s  right  behind  Fort  Ma 
grader.  The  impetuosity  with  which  the 
enemy  were  driven  over  fields,  through 
swamps  and  underbrush  behind  their  en- 
trenchments stimulated  the  men,  who,  on 
following  day  (May  5th),  fought  the 
Battle  of  Williamsburg,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  deprived  the  horse- 
men from  taking  a part.  The  splendid 
and  successful  charges  lead  by  Col.  Grier, 
the  Count  of  Paris,  (The  Count  de  Paris  is 
the  father  of  the  present  Queen  Mother  of 
Portugal,  also  Helena,  the  Duchess  D’ 
Costa  of  Italy,  who  is  now  dying  of  con- 
sumption, also  the  father  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  would  now  be  King  of 
Fiance  if  the  Orleans  family  were  in 
power.  He  was  here  with  his  father  in 
1890),  the  Duke-de-Chattres,  Major  Wil- 
liams, Capt.  Saunders,  Lieut.  McClean 
and  others  in  forcing  the  enemy  from  be- 
hind their  redoubts  and  dashing  into  their 
columns  on  the  way  to  Williamsburg, 
were  matters  of  favorable  comment  at  the 
time,  and  the  men  gained  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  cope  with  their  an- 
tagonists. The  morning  following  the 
battle  of  Williamsbuig  found  the  enemy 
retreating  with  the  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  Third  Pennsylvania  and  Eighth  Illi- 
nois pressed  them  for  four  miles  beyond 
Williamsbuig,  capturing  a large  number 
prisoners,  wagons,  munitions  and  five 
pieces  of  artiilery. 

The  cavalry  were  kept  active  in  the 
advance  of  the  marching  army  uutil  it 
took  position  along  the  line  of  and  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  25th  of  May  Col.  Averell  was 
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directed  to  communicate  with  the  gun- 
boats on  the  James  river,  at  City  Point. 

He  selected  Lieut.  Davis  of  the  Third 
Pennsylvania,  for  this  hazardous  duty, 
who,  with  a few  men,  made  his  way  along 
the  various  roads  and  by-paths  over  a 
country  infested  with  the  enemy’s  patrols 
and  reached  the  river  below  City  Point. 
After  securing  a boat  he  communicated 
to  Capt.  Rogers  on  board  the  “Galena" 
the  position  of  the  army  and  received 
from  him  a statement  of  the  position  of 
the  gunboats.  After  making  many  de- 
tours he  returned  in  safety. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Colonel 
Averell,  whilst  reeonnoitering  our  front 
and  left  became  apprehenisve  as  to  cur 
security,  and  on  May  27th  reported  to 
McClellan  the  condition  of  affairs.  Gen. 
McClellan  at  once  sent  Col.  Switzer  of  his 
staff  to  examine  the  position,  and  as  a 
result  orders  were  at  once  given  to  select 
positions  for  outposts  and  batteries  and 
leveling  the  forests.  These  - 

proved  of  value  later  on. 

About  this  time,  May  27th,  our  right 
was  being  extended  to  H&novtr  Court 
House,  in  anticipation  of  McDowell  com- 
ing down  from  Fredericksburg.  It  is 
evident  McClellan  had  the  prcm.se  from 
Washington  to  be  reinforced  by  McDowell, 
in  which  event  be  could  have  swung  his 
right  wing  into  Richmond,  as  at  that  time 
Jackson  had  not  reinforced  Johnson,  but 
Gen.  McDowell  never  came.  (It  will  be 
recalled  that  Gen.  McDowell  in  giving  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  stated  “that  at  the 
time  his  orders  were  so  conflicting  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  reinforce  Mc- 
Clellan, whether  to  fallback  on  Washing- 
tonton,  or  whether  to  remain  at  Freder- 
icksburg.") The  cavalry  fcavmg  the 
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advance  Emory,  Royal,  Chambless  and 
others,  vigorously  attacked  infantry,  cap- 
turing whole  companies,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them  and  destroying  at  that 
point  (Hanover  Court  House)  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  and  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg railroads. 

On  the  first  of  June  Gen.  Lee  assumed 
command  of  the  army  of  Morthern  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  the  13th,  in  order  to  inform 
himself  of  the  exact  position  of  McClel- 
lan’s army,  sent  Stuart  with  2,500  men  on 
a detour  around  its  rear.  Stuart's  advance 
was  met  near  Hanover  Court  House,  by 
Lieut. Lieb  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cav- 
alry, wno  was  oat  with  a small  scouting 
party.  Lieb,  though  compelled  to  fall 
back,  held  on  like  a leech,  harrassed  Stu- 
art and  after  crossing  Totopotomy  creek 
made  a determined  stand,  holding  him  in 
check  for  several  hours.  Flanking  par- 
ties, however,  compelled  him  to  withdraw, 
■when  with  a sallenness  he  contested  ev- 
ery foot  of  ground  until  he  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Bethesda  and  Meehanics- 
ville  roads  where  he  was  reinforced  by 
Capt.  Royal,  who  assumed  command  and 
a stubborn  fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Capt  Litaue  of  Stuart’s  command, 
Lieut.  McLean  of  the  Fifth.  United  States, 
the  wounding  of  Capt.  Royal  and  the  loss 
of  a number  of  men  on  both  sides.  Royal 
and  Leib  made  a gallant  resistance,  but 
being  outnumbered  twenty  to  one, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire,  which  they 
did  with  a stubbornness  that  made  Stuart 
keep  his  command  closed  up  and  prevent- 
ed his  doing  much  damage,  and  sending 
detachments  to  destroy  the  stores  at  White 
House  Landing. 

Two  days  later,  the  3rd,  Pennsylvania 
crossed  the  Pomonkey  River  on  cur  right, 
passed  up  its  left  bank  to  King  Williams’ 
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Court  Honse,  and  Eleott’s  Mills,  burning 
the  bridge  and  ferry  boat,  a schooner,  and 
other  boats  and  a ware  house  containing 
thirty  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  Scouts 
pushed  forward  in  a hunt  for  Jackson,  and 
his  advance  was  soon  discovered. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  seven  days’ 
battle  was  opened  at  Beaverdam  Creek, 
Stoneman  was  in  the  saddle  confronting 
Stuart’s  Cavalry  and  covering  White- 
Honse  Landing.  The  following  day  rem- 
nants of  the  reserve  Cavalry  under  Gen. 
Cook,  were  massed  in  the  rear,  ready  to 
sustain  the  Fifth  Corps  when  occasion  re- 
quired. About  5.00  p.m.,  Porter  was  be- 
ing pressed  on  both  flanks  by  superior 
numbers,  and  the  cavalry  were  moved 
from  their  masked  position  preparatory  to 
a charge  if  needed:  in  a few  minutes  the 
order  to  charge  wp.3  given  to  the  5th  Regu- 
lars (about  three  hundred)  and  they  were 
led  by  Chambliss  into  the  face  of  Long- 
street’s  Corps,  where  they  were  almost 
annihilated;  six  out  of  seven  officers  and 
fifty  men  were  stricken  down.  Chambliss 
hit  by  seven  balls  was  removed  from  the 
field  by  the  enemy  nnconcious.  No  charge 
was  ever  better  ridden,  save  that  of  Keen- 
an at  Chancellorsville.  (In  the  charge  at 
Chaneellorsville,  Major  Peter  Keenan  fell 
with  13  builet3  through  him,  Capt.  Charles 
Arrowsmith  with  5 bullets  through  him 
and  Adjt.  J.  H.  Haddock  with  a less  num- 
ber. At  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  Chambliss 
was  struck  with  7 bullets,  which  did  not 
result  in  his  death,  but  was  sufficient  to 
lay  him  up  for  repairs.  He  laid  on  the 
field  for  ten  days  when  he  was  removed 
to  Richmond,  where  he  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  Genl’s.  Hood  and  Feld.  He  event- 
ually recovered.)  In  this  engagement 
there  were  3 squadrons  of  the  1st  United 
State3,  3 squadrons  of  the  5th  United 
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States,  3 squadrons  of  tho  6th  Pennsylva- 
nia and  one  squadron  of  the  4th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry,  none  were  included  in  the 
charge  however  except  the  5th  United 
States. 

Two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  this  date 
Captain  Newkall  and  Treichel  and  Lieu- 
tenants Byle  and  Miller,  by  direction, 
penetrated  the  country  between  the 
Chiekahominy  and  the  James;  each  officer 
with  his  escort  taking  a different  route, 
taking  bearings,  hunting  out  routes,  not- 
ing timbers,  streams,  buildings,  cross 
roads,  etc.  From  their  sketches  the  engi- 
neers were  enabled  to  compile  a map 
which  exhibited  all  the  roadways,  streams, 
bridges,  fields  forests,  crossroads,  swamps 
and  farm  houses;  so  that  when  the  move- 
ment commenced  towards  the  James,  Mc- 
Clellan was  better  advised  of  the  country 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  than  his 
opponent. 

On  the  25ch  of  June  the  3rd  Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry  led  Key’s  Corps  across  White 
Oak  Swamp  and  advanced  to  Charles 
City  Cross  Roads.  Lieut.  Davis  being 
sent  a second  time  to  communicate  with 
the  ganboats  on  the  James.  On  the  29th 
Capt.  Whites'  Squadron  of  the  3rd  Penn- 
sylvania with  two  hundred  infantry  and  a 
section  of  artillery,  all  under  command  of 
Capt.  W7hite,  was  sent  to  hold  Jones’ 
Bridge  on  the  Chickahomiuy.  Whilst 
Walsh’s  Squadrou  to  which  the  writer  was 
attached  was  advanced  to  Willis’  Church 
on  the  Quaker  City  road,  to  picket  to- 
wards Richmond  and  Malvern  Hill.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  (Sunday),  when 
quiet  prevailed  in  every  direction  and  the 
soldiers  were  enjoying  their  pipes,  sud- 
denly their  appeared  in  front  of  Walsh,  a 
large  force  of  cavalry  which  proved  to  be 
the  1st  North  Carolina  and  the  3rd  Virgi- 
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ilia  led  by  Col.  Lawrence  Baker.  They 
made  a furious  charge  compelling 'Walsh 
after  giving  them  a volley  to  retire.  Their 
Ki-Yi  yells  stirred  our  reserve,  which  was 
about  a halt  mile  to  the  rear,  supported  by 
two  guns  of  Major  West’s  Artillery;  our 
reserve  hurried  into  position  ready  to  give 
them  a Sunday  morning  greeting.  When 
within  range  Major  West  opened  fire 
which  cheeked  and  disorganized  the  ad- 
vance. When  Welsh  and  Russel’s  Squad- 
rons of  the  3rd  Pennsylvania  made  a 
counter  charge,  killing  and  wounding  six- 
ty of  their  officers  and  men,  and  in  a race 
of  two  miles  captured  169  men  with  their 
horses  and  equipments.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbeit  of  this  county  was  killed  in  this 
action  and  Joseph  Williams  wounded. 

jQly  the  1st  found  the  armies  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  Malvern  Hill.  The 
topography  of  the  country  was  such  that 
the  cavalry  could  not  be  used  except  for 
detail  work,  and  they  remained  as  specta- 
tors. The  3rd  Pennsylvania  occupied  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  and 
were  engaged  guarding  trains  near  the 
Malvern  House;  they  had  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  slaughter  of  Magrnder’s 
command. 

During  the  night  when  it  was  determin- 
ed to  withdraw  to  Harrison’s  Landing, 
Buchanan’s  Brigade  of  Sike's  Division, 
Sixth  Corps,  with  the  3rd  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  were  assigned  to  cover  the  re- 
treat off  the  hill  under  command  of  Col. 
Win.  W.  Averill,  with  orders  to  remain  on 
the  hill  until  all  the  troops  and  trains  were 
withdrawn  over  Turkey  bridge.  Before 
daylight  the  command  advanced  to  the 
front,  the  infantry  taking  the  center  with 
the  3rd  Pennsylvania  deployed  on  either 
flank,  squads  of  the  3rd  Pennsylvania 
were  detailed  to  dismount  some  disabled 
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wagons,  tlivicls  the  running  gears,  mount 
logs  across  the  axle,  use  them  as  artillery, 
and  put  them  iu  battery.  A heavy  fog 
prevailed  at  the  time  and  our  artillery  ruso 
was  effective.  Five  thousand  dead  and 
dying  soldiers  lay  stretched  before  us  and 
the  agonizing  moans  of  those  living,  awoke 
the  tender  sympathies  of  the  rearguard; 
although  the  strongest  hearts  gave  way  to 
tears,  stern  duty  forbade  any  assistance 
and  the  soldier  on  post  was  compelled  to 
tarn  a deaf  ear  to  the  most  appalling  cries. 
After  the  morning  sun  appeared  and  the 
fog  began  to  rise,  a Confederate  mounted 
soldier  appeared  on  the  field  bearing  a flag 
of  trace,  a staff  officer  was  sent  to  meet 
him.  He  proved  to  be  an  officer  who  re- 
quested a truce  for  two  hours  in  which  to 
succor  the  wounded;  the  truce  was  grant- 
ed, and  their  men  allowed  to  come  on  the 
field  without  arms,  the  distance  however 
limited. 

The  armistice  granted  was  of  course  to 
our  advantage  and  gave  time  for  our 
trains,  which  crowded  the  bottom  lands, 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  As  soon  as  the  hill 
was  cleared  and  the  last  of  the  trains  had 
crossed  Turkey  Bridge,  Buchanan's  Bri- 
gade was  withdrawn  and  the  3rd  Pennsyl- 
vania remained  for  an  hoar  to  give  time 
for  the  trains  to  work  their  way  through 
the  swamp  lands. 

Before  leaving  the  hill,  the  writer  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  extreme  rear  guard. 
On  reaching  Turkey  Bridge  he  met  a Col. 
Gibson  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  (having 
been  wounded  the  previous  day)  who  had 
been  detailed  to  burn  the  bridge  over 
Turkey  creek  as  soon  as  all  the  troops  and 
trains  were  safely  over.  After  being  as- 
sured that  there  was  nothing  left  on  the 
hill  but  broken  down  wagons,  gun  car- 
riages and  dead  horses,  he  fired  the  bridge 
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which  had  previously  been  saturated  with 
coal  oil,  and  the  writer  remained  to  wit- 
ness the  flames.  Tnis  same  Col.  Gibson 
had  two  sisters,  who  later  on  taught  school 
at  Carlisle,  and  my  daughter  had  the  honor 
of  graduating  under  them.  A weary 
march  through  mud  and  mire  brought  the 
3rd  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  to  Westover 
Landing  late  in  the  evening,  where  it 
made  headquarters  until  withdrawn  to 
take  part  in  the  Antietam  campaign. 

The  2nd  United  States  and  McClellan 
Dragoons  under  Gen.  Pleasanton  on  the 
29th  of  June  escourted  Col.  Alexander  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  to  Carter’s  Landing  on 
the  James.  Col.  D.  McM.  Gregg,  with  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  kept  watch  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the 
29tn  swam  the  river,  rafting  its  arms  and 
munitions  across  at  Long  Bridge.  Col. 
Farnsworth,  8th  Illinois,  was  actively  en- 
gaged covering  our  right  wing  and  guard- 
ing trains. 

The  4th  Pennsylvania  after  leaving 
Gains’  Mill,  was  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  at  Charles  City  Cross  Roads  on 
the  30th.  On  the  night  of  July  31st  Har- 
rison's Landing  was  bombarded  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  James.  August  3rd 
Col.  Averill  with  a portion  of  the  5th 
United  States  and  a detachment  of  the  3rd 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  crossed  the  James 
in  a boat  on  an  expedition  to  route  the 
enemy  and  explore  the  country  towards 
Petersburg.  On  reaching  the  right  bank, 
Lieut.  Meltuosh  of  the  5th  United  States 
with  25  men  was  assigned  the  advance, 
and  Lieut.  Miller  cf  the  3rd  Pennsylvania 
with  25  m6n  to  follow  in  support.  On 
reaching  Cope’s  Mill  the  outposts  of  the 
13th  Virginia  Cavalry  were  encountered, 
driven  in,  and  their  main  .camp  vigorously 
assaulted  and  they  were  driven  seven  miles 
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with  the  5th  United  States  and  3rd  Penn- 
sylvania close  on  their  heels.  Their  tents 
and  supplies  were  collected  and  burned. 

After  returning  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  orders  were  received  to  make  a re- 
eouoissance  in  the  direction  of  Malvern 
Hill  and  Savage  Station.  On  the  5th  the 
18th  Virginia  Cavalry  was  met  at  White 
Oak  Swamp  bridge.  They  were  immedi- 
ately charged,  their  column  broken  and 
driven  towards  .Richmond,  with  the  loss  of 
a number  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty- 
eight  prisoners  and  horses  captured.  This 
expedition  ended  the  cavalry  operations 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  we  were  later 
transfered  to  Maryland. 

The  total  losses  of  the  Union  Cavalry 
in  the  Seven  Days  fight  was  234,  of  which 
number  61  were  credited  to  the  3rd  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry.  The  foregoing  narra- 
tive does  not  seem  to  apply  strongly  to 
local  history,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  90  soldiers  from  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  whose  names  can  be  furnished, 
participated  in  the  scenes  enacted,  many 
of  whom  contracted  disease  in  the  swamps 
from  which  they  never  recovered,  it  can 
at  least  be  claimed  as  semi-local  history. 
I will  recall  one  whom  some  of  yon  know, 
who  contracted  chronic  diarrhoea  which 
ended  in  his  death  less  than  three  years 
ago,  filias  G.  Eyster. 
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FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


“ Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness — Deut.  viii:  2. 

“Forty  years  in  the  Wilderness !” — I think  I hear  some  of 
you  saying, — “Well,  that  does  not  apply  to  any  of  us  who  live 
in  this  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley.  It  may  have  been  wilder- 
ness once,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  What  lesson  is  there  for  us  in 
the  Wilderness?” 

But  are  you  sure  there  is  no  lesson  for  us  in  this  pilgrim 
life  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness?  We  must  remember 
that  every  human  experience  is  relative.  The  desert  was  life 
and  liberty  to  a herd  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  the  lash  of  the  task-master  in  the  brick-yards  of 
Egypt.  To  go  out  into  the  Wilderness  and  live  in  booths  was 
such  a boon  to  these  poor  battered  serfs  that  the  event  was  cele- 
brated for  ages  by  their  descendants.  That  was  the  origin  of 
the  most  joyful  of  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles. 

If  you  as  a free  born  and  pampered  American  citizen 
should  go  and  stand  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  look 
out  on  the  sandy  plains  and  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Arabia  you 
might  be  tempted  to  exclaim — “Ah ! This  is  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  of  which  I have  read.” 

But  that  was  not  the  wav  it  looked  to  the  shouting  hosts 
of  Israel  when  they  knew,  that  God  had  indeed  brought  them 
forth  “out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  of  Egypt.”  The  desert  did 
not  seem  great  and  terrible  to  Israel  on  that  glorious  morning 
when  they  found  themselves  safe  on  the  wilderness  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  cry  of  their  pursuing  enemies  was  hushed  in 
death, — smothered  in  a watery  " -ave — and  Moses  led  them  in 
that  great  song  of  triumph, — “I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 

thrown  into  the  sea.” 

It  did  not  look  like  a “great  and  terrible  desert”  that 
victorious  morning  when  “Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a timbrel 
m her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
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and  with  dances.’’  Is  it  not  fortunate  that  to  happy  hearts  even 
a desert  may  seem  bright  and  glorious  ? 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  children  of  Israel  looked 
back  upon  these  experiences  of  their  race,  one  of  them  at  least 
painted  a very  different  picture  of  the  Wilderness  way.  The 
weeping  Jeremiah  had  strong  faith  in  the  covenant  keeping 
God  of  Israel,  and  he  charges  the  people  with  having  forgotten 
him,  but  he  has  another  way  of  describing  the  experiences  of 
the  desert. 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  the  men  of  his  day  when 
they  were  in  trouble, — Why  do  you  not  say — “Where  is  Jehovah 
that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  led  us  through 
the  Wilderness,  through  a land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  through 
a land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  a land 
that  none  passed  through,  and  where  no  man  dwelt  ?” 

That  was  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  That  was  a 
description  of  the  wilderness  way  after  Israel  had  gone  over  it. 
The  watchful  care  of  the  Heavenly  Father  seems  more  wonder- 
ful than  ever;  for  the  paniful  straits  are  remembered  out  of 
which  he  delivered  his  own. 

Youth  looks  out  on  the  prospect  of  coming  life  with  ex- 
ulting joy.  Its  high  confidence  causes  “the  desert  to  blossom 
as  the  rose;”  but  when  the  experiences  of  middle  life  come,  we 
find  ourselves  passing  through  “a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a 
land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.”  In  old  age  we 
rejoice  at  what  we  have  escaped  and  praise  God  that  he  has 
delivered  us  from  the  dangers  seen  and  unseen  that  have  beset 
our  pilgrim  path. 

Our  text  implies  that  we  ought  to  give  God  the  glory  that 
is  due  unto  his  name.  We  ought  to  remember  all  the  way  he 
has  led  us  and  talk  about  what  we  have  passed  through,  that 
our  confidence  may  be  the  stronger  in  our  heavenly  Guide  who 
is  bringing  us  safely  through  to  the  Promised  Land. 

And  so  we  find  Moses,  “the  servant  of  God,”  and  the 
mediator  of  the  Covenant  with  Israel,  exhorting  his  people  in 
one  of  those  great  historical  discourses  which  he  delivered  just 
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before  he  finished  his  earthly  course, — “ Thou  shalt  remember  all 
the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in 
the  Wilder  ness/' 

I need  not  remind  you  that  as  pastor  and  people  we  have 
come  to  a time  which  renders  this  text  a fitting  subject  for  our 
meditation.  Let  us  consider  then — 

I.  The  Duty  of  Remembering  the  Past.  It  is  very  good 
for  us  to  remember  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  us.  There 
was  a reason  for  every  step  of  the  way,  and  we  will  not  profit 
by  the  discipline  of  our  school  unless  we  make  a study  of  the 
past. 

The  Children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  remember  all 
the  way  they  had  been  led  and  to  help  their  memories  several 
elements  of  their  past  experience  were  mentioned.  It  had  been 
a wilderness  way;  The  Lord  had  been  their  guide;  they  had 
gone  through  many  strange  vicissitudes  and  they  had  spent  a 
long  time  at  their  lessons ; for  God  had  kept  them  in  hand  for 
forty  years.  Let  us  study  for  a little  these  points  which  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiration  has  enumerated  for  our  learning. 

1 The  Scene  of  their  Wanderings.  It  had  been  a wil- 
derness way.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  what  the  Wilder- 
ness must  have  been  to  Israel.  We  try  to  get  information  con- 
concerning  the  great  Sinaitic  Peninsula  by  reading  the  books 
which  have  been  written  about  it,  but  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that,  like  the  country  which  they  describe,  many  of  these  books 
are  very  dry. 

It  is  a land  of  broad  plains  and  high  mountains.  It  has  by 
day  and  by  night  a clear,  deep  blue  sky,  which  suggests  the  in- 
finite and  the  eternal.  It  is  a country  where  human  helpless- 
ness is  pressed  home  on  the  soul.  You  see  it  was  a grand 
place  in  which  to  study  the  deep  problems  of  religion. 

But  if  the  red  granite  peaks  of  Sinai  point  to  heaven,  its 
dry  plains  are  full  of  the  clamorous  needs  of  earth.  Its  deep 
dark  pits  were  full  of  mystery  and  death.  Some  of  its  foun- 
tains were  full  of  bitter  brackish  waters.  Its  deadly  fiery’  ser- 
pents would  bite,  and  its  fierce  wandering  tribes  like  Amelek 
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would  harass  the  pilgrim  bands  which  for  any  cause  sought  to 
cross  their  borders. 

If  it  was  a country  to  suggest  the  superior  claims  of  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal,  it  was  also  a land  that  would  drive  a 
hungry  crowd  of  emancipated  slaves  to  desperate  clamors  for 
food  and  drink.  It  was  a good  place  in  which  to  show  that 
“man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God/’ 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  that  Scripture  really 
means?  You  will  remember  that  our  Saviour  quotes  it  in 
answer  to  the  temptation  of  Satan — “Command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread,  but  our  Lord  replied  in  substance, — 
“What  need  of  that?  My  heavenly  Father  can  keep  me  alive 
without  bread.”  Long  ago  he  taught  that  lesson  to  the  Children 
of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness.  When  they  had  no  bread  he  fed 
them  with  manna  from  heaven. 

2.  But  if  they  were  to  remember  the  Scene  of  their  long 
discipline,  it  was  still  more  important  that  they  should  remem- 
ber their  Guide,  “the  Lord  Thy  God/’ 

id  know  God  is  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Long  after 
this  a greater  prophet  than  Moses  declared — “This  is  eternal 
life,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.”  To  forget  God  is  only  another 
description  of  irreligion.  The  careless  sinner  of  whom  it  can 
be  said  “God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts''  is  surely  going  the 
downward  path  that  ends  in  ruin. 

The  Children  of  Israel  had  great  reason  to  remember  how 
God  had  led  them  througn  the  wilderness.  He  went  before 
them  in  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  This  is 
a bright  evidence  of  God’s  tender  ways  of  adapting  himself  to 
the  needs  of  inexperience  and  ignorance.  He  did  not  assume  the 
form  of  a graven  image,  for  that  would  have  tempted  them  to 
idolatry,  but  the  unseen  God  veiled  himself  in  a pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  a pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  thus  moved  before  the 
people  in  the  way  he  had  chosen  for  them. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  a very 
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important  sense,  it  was  “the  angel  of  Jehovah”  who  went 
before  Israel  all  the  way  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the  land 
of  promise.  This  mysterious  guide  was  more  than  an  angel; 
for  at  times  he  revealed  himself  as  having  all  the  attributes  of 
the  unseen  Jehovah.  He  was  really  “the  Son  of  God,”  who  in 
the  fulness  of  time  became  the  “Son  of  Man.” 

This  guiding,  spiritual  power  was  called  “the  Angel  of 
Jehovah,”  and  his  mission  was  to  bring  the  Chosen  People  to 
the  place  which  God  had  prepared  for  them.  What  a delight- 
ful thought  it  must  have  been  to  the  bewildered  Israelites, — 
“Our  God  has  promised  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
our  guide  all  the  way  to  our  promised  rest!  We  do  not  know 
the  road,  but  he  will  bring  us  by  the  best  way  to  the  Canaan 
of  our  hopes.” 

3.  The  duty  of  remembering  the  past  involved  “All  the 
Way ” which  the  Lord  had  led  them. 

That  way  seems  very  remarkable  to  us.  It  began  with 
those  epoch-making  events,  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  the  victorious  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Then  the 
people  were  led  first  to  Sinai  that  they  might  learn  the  Law 
of  the  Lord  and  enter  into  covenant  with  him. 

This  was  like  a school  for  them  and  with  Moses  as  a mas- 
ter, they  tarried  long  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  but  finally  the 
assurance  came, — “Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount,” 
and  they  were  commanded  to  march  toward  the  north  and 
approach  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  Finally  they 
came  to  Kadesh  Barnea,  where  they  camped,  and  sent  men  over 
the  border  to  spy  out  the  land. 

I need  not  tell  you  of  the  grapes  of  Eschol,  and  the  pome- 
granates, and  the  figs,  which  the  spies  brought  back  from  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  how  with  one  breath  they  reported  it  to 
be  a good  land  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  and  with  the 
next, — “It  is  a land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

Do  you  remember  how  sad  you  were  as  a child  when  you 
heard  how  they  frightened  the  people  with  stories  of  strong 
cities  with  high  walls  and  big  giants  to  defend  them?  Then, 
do  you  remember  how  brave  you  felt  when  you  heard  Caleb’s 
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noble  speech  ‘‘Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it ; for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it”  and  how  he  was  commended  because 
he  “followed  the  Lord  fully?” 

Alas!  It  was  all  in  vain.  A panic  fear  came  over  the 
mob,  who  wanted  to  stone  any  one  that  proposed  a forward 
movement.  It  must  have  been  a sore  disappointment  to  Moses, 
but  the  issue  of  it  all  was  unavoidable.  This  host  of  incom- 
petents was  turned  back  into  the  Wilderness,  until  that  genera- 
tion fell  by  the  wayside.  They  had  judged  themselves  unfit 
to  enter  the  promised  land,  and  God  took  them  at  their  word. 

In  the  book  of  Numbers  we  have  a long  list  of  their  camp- 
ing places,  but  to  us  they  are  little  more  than  a mass  of  thorny 
names,  very  few  of  which  can  now  be  identified.  In  an  ordi- 
nary lifetime  these  forgotten  names  may  stand  for  many  days 
of  weary  working,  and  for  many  nights  of  anxious  watching. 

Finally  the  host  appears  again  at  the  eastern  gates  of  the 
Promised  Land.  They  had  grown  wiser  by  the  discipline  of 
the  desert.  Their  great  leader  because  of  his  sin  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  land  of  promise  and  of  covenant.  The 
people  had  exhausted  even  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  he  had 
spoken  “unadvisedly  with  his  lips.”  At  first  it  had  been  a great 
sorrow  to  Moses  to  know  that  he  could  not  enter  the  promised 
land,  but  he  had  quit  fretting  about  it,  and  now  in  these  great 
historical  sermons,  which  make  up  so  large  a part  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  Moses  reviewing  “all  the  way”  the 
Lord  had  led  them. 

4.  We  have  the  long  period  of  time  suggested  by  “Forty 
Years ” 

This  is  a large  part  of  a life-time.  Even  in  our  own  age, 
when  it  is  supposed  longevity  has  been  much  increased,  forty 
years  make  a wonderful  change  in  any  community.  The  old 
people  of  forty  years  ago  are  gone,  and  a new  generation  occupy 
the  stage. 

Some  modern  scholars,  of  the  sceptical  school,  tell  us  that 
forty  years  to  the  Hebrew  mind  meant  a long  but  indefi- 
nite period  of  duration.  However,  there  is  no  chance  here  to 
pick  a flaw  in  the  inspired  record.  The  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
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derness  had  seen  a generation  die  and  vanish  from  the  earth. 
Only  two  mature  men  of  the  vast  host,  which  set  out  from 
Egypt,  passed  over  Jordan  dry-shod  and  set  their  triumphant 
feet  in  the  land  of  promise. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  forty  years  will  change  the  whole 
face  of  society  in  any  town.  The  old  men  pass  away  and  in- 
stead of  the  fathers  we  have  the  children.  Forty  years  were 
long  enough  to  transform  Israel.  The  romping  children,  who 
at  Kadesh  Barnea  had  been  innocent  of  the  sin  of  their  sires, 
were  now  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  who  finally  crossed 
over  Jordan  and  possessed  the  land. 

Let  us  think  for  a little  how  this  wilderness  experience 
must  have  seemed  to  the  great  lawgiver,  who  had  now  come  to 
the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  is  “a  man  grown  gray  with  vast 
expefience.”  His  learning  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  his 
shepherd  life  in  the  land  of  Midian,  his  official  burdens  in  the 
wilderness,  have  combined  to  make  him  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  antiquity,  and  the  ideal  leader  of  all  the  ages. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  a record  of  the  feelings  of  the 
great  lawgiver  in  the  90th  Psalm,  which  is  credited  to  him  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  a spiritual  song  replete  with  solem- 
nity and  sadness,  and  it  has  become  the  great  funeral  Psalm 
of  the  ages. 

Like  all  aged  men,  Moses  is  impressed  with  the  fearful 
mortality  of  his  fellows.  They  have  fallen  on  every  side ; they 
have  passed  away  like  a watch  in  the  night;  they  have  been 
carried  away  as  with  a flood.  Man  is  the  puny  creature  of  a 
day,  but  God  is  “from  everlasting  to  everlasting. ” We  are 
“such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,”  and  only  God  is  great. 

But  while  he  thus  worships  in  the  presence  chamber  of 
God,  Moses  does  not  forget  that  he  is  the  mediator  for  his 
people,  and  so  this  solemn  ode  closes  with  a hearty'  prayer 
for  their  success  in  the  great  enterprise,  which  is  just  before 
them.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  prayers  of  Moses,  the  man  of 
God.  were, by  divine  appointment,  a potent  factor  in  the  winning 
of  the  Promised  Land? 
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II.  And  now  what  is  all  this  to  us?  We  have  thus  glanced 
at  Israel’s  experience  for  forty  years  in  the  Wilderness.  That 
pilgrimage  has  often  been  regarded  as  an  allegory  of  life.  We 
have  now  come  to  a point  in  our  own  experience,  when  it  is 
our  duty  to  review  the  past  and  remember  all  the  way  the  Lord 
has  led  us  for  forty  years.  In  looking  back  over  these  years 
perhaps  we  should  differ  as  to  the  events  most  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Let  us  muse  for  a little  on  the  different  view- 
points of  men. 

1.  What  does  a review  of  the  last  forty  years  suggest  to 
the  Patriot ? 

Forty  years  ago  the  /American  patriot  was  standing  on  the 
shores  of  a new  order  of  things.  The  country  had  been  brought 
out  of  “the  iron  furnace”  of  the  ante-bellum  days.  The  de- 
stroying angel  had  hovered  over  every  hearth  stone  in  the  land, 
but  a great  host  redeemed  and  disenthralled  had  been  spared  to 
pass  out  of  Egypt.  Behind  us  was  the  Red  Sea  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  we  were  setting  out  on  the  long  pilgrimage  of 
Reconstruction,  while  the  ransomed  host  were  still  shouting  the 
battle  cry  of  freedom,  and  living  in  the  booths  of  peace  and 
hopefulness. 

For  our  nation  this  period  of  forty  years  has  been  a time 
of  recuperation  from  the  losses  of  the  war,  of  reconstruction 
in  the  South,  of  development  in  the  North  and  of  expansion  in 
the  West.  The  great  American  desert  has  been  made  to  blos- 
som as  a rose ; while  those  who  stand  at  the  Golden  Gate  are 
looking  out  on  a new  field  for  American  enterprise  in  the 
Orient. 

The  bitterness  of  the  war  has  passed  forever,  while  the 
“blue  and  the  gray,”  mingle  as  brothers  in  happy  reunions  and 
recount  the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls.  They  all  rejoice  that 
another  sectional  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  is  im- 
possible. The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  holds  its  camp- 
fires and  watches  with  interest  the  growth  of  those  free  insti- 
tutions, for  which  these  veterans  endured  so  much  on  many 
fields  of  bloody  strife. 

The  last  forty  years  have  done  much  to  reveal  the  re- 
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sources  of  our  new  possessions.  They  have  given  Alaska  a 
territorial  government,  introduced  the  reindeer  from  Siberia, 
discovered  her  gold  mines,  brought  to  light  the  elements  of  her 
abounding  wealth  and  put  many  of  her  children  where  they 
are  learning  the  principles  of  our  Christian  civilization. 

In  this  same  period  a new  world  has  opened  up  before  the 
red  men  of  the  forest,  these  Native  Americans  will  always 
think  of  Carlisle  and  “Captain  Pratt’s  Indian  School  as  the 
door  by  which  they  have  entered  on  a new  life  of  endless 
possibilities.  These  years  have  also  seen  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  brought  under  the  protection 
of  our  starry  Hag.  We  may  have  deprecated  the  expediency 
of  adding  so  much  more  to  “the  white  man’s  burden  for  our- 
selves and  our  children,  but  protest  was  unavailing.  The  an- 
nexation of  these  undesirable  elements  seemed  inevitable  and 
they  are  here  to  stay.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  help  them  up  into 
a higher  plane  of  civilization. 

2.  What  does  the  Review  of  Forty  Years  suggest  to  the 
Student  of  Science f 

The  progress  of  science  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  said  that  a man,  who  was  well 
informed  on  the  power  of  electricity  and  its  adaptations,  five 
years  ago,  would  be  a “back  number”  now,  if  for  that  time  he 
had  neglected  his  studies  in  this  fascinating  department  of 
nature.  Forty  years  ago  the  marvel  of  the  telephone  was  not 
dreamed  of,  and  the  phonograph,  with  its  endless  applications 
to  music  and  the  arts,  was  a mystery  hidden  for  ages,  which 
had  not  even  entered  the  imagination  of  the  philosopher. 

The  dream  of  air  navigation,  which  has  bewitched  the 
fancy  of  many  a student,  has  been  realized  in  recent  experi- 
ments, so  that  long  before  another  forty  years  has  passed  away, 
the  President  of  this  Republic  may  be  urging  Congress  to  build 
a monster  fleet  of  air-ships  to  spread  the  terror  of  our  “big 
stick"  among  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  earth.  That  could  be 
no  more  wonderful  than  die  marvels  of  the  X ray,  or  the  mag- 
ical feats  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
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But  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the  triumphs  of 
science  and  art  during  these  last  forty  years.  The  locomotive 
has  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  invaded  even  the  Holy 
Land  and  wakes  the  echoes  in  Mesopotamia  close  by  the  lost 
Garden  of  Eden. 

What  need  is  there  to  speak  of  the  electric  car,  or  the  auto- 
mobile, which  rush  along  every  city  street  making  real  the  vision 
of  Nahum,  the  prophet, — “The  chariots  rage  in  the  streets ; they 
rush  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  ways ; the  appearance  of  them  is 
like  torches ; they  run  like  the  lightnings.” 

Yes,  all  this  is  very  wonderful  and  we  are  justly  proud  of 
these  triumphs  of  modern  civilization ; but  it  is  a question 
whether  these  material  resources  are  drawing  us  nearer  to  God, 
or  making  us  any  more  thoughtful  as  to  his  claims.  Long  ago, 
the  charge  against  God’s  people  was  “Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
^kicked : * * * then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him,  and 

lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.” 

One  of  God’s  ancient  prophets  had  a vision  of  a time  when 
“Holiness  unto  the  Lord”  shall  be  graven  on  the  very  “bells 
of  the  horses.”  Are  we  thus  consecrating  all  our  possessions 
to  the  service  of  God? 

3.  What  does  the  Review  of  Forty  Years  suggest  to  the 
Christian ? 

To  the  men  and  women,  who  have  passed  through  this 
pilgrimage  of  forty  years,  I may  say,  these  experiences  have 
probably  fixed  your  destiny  for  eternity.  For  Israel  of  old, 
that  was  the  period  in  which  the  old  man  of  sin  had  died  and 
dropt  by  the  wayside,  while  a new  man  more  obedient  to  the 
will  of  God  had  been  raised  up  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord. 

We  can  but  hope  that  a similar  work  has  been  going  on 
slowly  in  many  lives  among  us.  Only  the  last  great  day  can 
reveal  the  life  and  death  struggle,  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
many  a heart  in  the  divine  presence.  If  we  are  allowing  our- 
selves to  toy  with  temptation,  or  trifle  with  sin,  the  wilderness 
experience  of  Israel  may  well  make  us  tremble ; “For  our  God  is 
a consuming  fire,”  and  he  is  “the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever.” 
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This  Fortieth  anniversary  ought  to  remind  us,  professed 
Christians,  that  life  is  short  and  the  time  for  work  will  soon  be 
over.  Brother  Stevenson*  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
been  in  a little  Morman  church  in  one  of  the  back  towns  .>f 
Utah,  where  the  people  were  trying  to  finish  their  meeting 
house.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  dingy  basement,  because 
the  “little  upper  room”  was  not  finished. 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  was  asking  the  people  by  name 
what  they  would  give.  One  old  lady  said  she  could  give  nothing. 
Whereupon  a man  got  up  and  told  a story.  He  said, — “There 
was  an  old  woman  over  in  Manti,  who  had  a dream.  She 
thought  she  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven.  The  angels  were 
showing  her  around,  and  they  pointed  out  very  many  splendid 
mansions  prepared  for  the  blessed  ones,  who  were  so  happy  as 
to  reach  the  heavenly  rest.  Finally  they  came  to  a little  log 
''cabin,  and  she  asked,  what  that  was  for,  and  the  angels  told  her 
it  was  for  her.  But  she  was  very  indignant  and  said, — “Why  I 
lived  in  a better  house  than  that  down  on  the  earth,  and  I am 
never  going  to  be  put  off  with  this  log  cabin.  But  the  angels 
replied, — “Well,  we  are  very  sorry  for  you,  but  that  was  all  we 
could  build  with  the  money  you  sent  ahead.  That  is  all  the 
treasure  you  have  laid  up  in  heaven.” 

Brethren,  that  was  the  story  of  a miserable  Morman. 
Do  you  suppose  it  applies  to  any  of  us?  Well,  T hope  it  does 
not,  but  does  it  not  in  a homely  way  suggest  a lesson  that  all  of 
us  would  do  well  to  remember  ? 

In  this  connection,  we  are  told  that  the  discipline  of  forty 
years  was  given  to  the  Children  of  Israel  to  “humble”  them. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  one  reason  why  we  are  subjected 
to  a similar  discipline.  We  need  to  grow  in  grace  and  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  also  need  to  know  more  about 
ourselves.  Poor  human  nature  Is  very  well  pleased  with  itself, 
but  the  training  of  the  wilderness  wav  discovers  our  imperfec- 
tions and  gives  us  space  for  repentance,  that  we  may  “cease  to 
do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.” 

Then  again,  in  forty  years  we  ought  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
God’s  infinite  resources.  He  has  many  ways  of  caring  for 

•Rev.  Robert  M.  Stevenson,  President  of  West  mister  College,  Salt,  Lake  City. 
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his  own.  If  we  are  going  in  the  way  he  chooses  for  us,  he 
will  feed  us  with  manna  from  heaven  and  bring  us  water  from 
the  flinty  rock,  if  we  need  such  special  provisions,  and  some  of 
us  begin  to  feel  we  may  need  them. 

lhen  it  takes  forty  years  to  teach  some  of  us  the  goodness 
of  God.  We  are  like  foolish  children  in  our  self  will.  It  re- 
quires the  discipline  of  a long  time  to  impress  us  with  the  fact, 
that  we  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  us  and  that  the  things  we 
cry  for  would  be  a curse  to  us  if  we  had  them. 

4.  What  does  the  review  of  forty  years  suggest  to  the 
members  of  this  Church ? 

This  span  of  forty  years  has  brought  many  changes  to  this 
congi  egation.  I will  not  attempt  to  call  the  roll  of  the  dear 
saints  of  God,  who  from  this  sanctuary  have  gone  home  to  the 
house  of  many  mansions.  How  well  we  remember  them  all! 
Of  many  the  angels  must  say, — They  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, but  they  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Let  me  recall  some  of  these  worthies  in  a general  way. 
The  Building  Committee,  that  erected  the  Manse  in  1869,  and 
the  Committee,  to  which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  erecting  this 
sanctuary,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  1871,  have  all  left 
the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors  and  gone  to  their  reward. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  members  of  Session,  who  welcomed 
me  to  the  charge  of  this  church,  with  one  blessed  exception,  who 
is  with  us  to-day.  All  the  other  members, — William  Blair, 
John  C.  Eckels,  Sr.,  and  James  Clark  have  gone  over  to  the 
great  majority — full  of  years  and  full  of  labors.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  honored  names  of  John  T.  Green,  David  Reside 
and  John  A.  Means, — mien,  who  were  added  to  the  Session 
after  my  coming  to  Carlisle. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Board  of  Trust  that  managed 
iht  temporal  affairs  of  this  congregation,  when  I first  appeared 
among  you,  the  fall  of  1868.  Not  one  of  these  select  men, 
fifteen  in  number,  is  left  to  plan  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion; 
though  their  place  is  well  supplied  bv  some  of  their  sons.  May 
the  same  be  true  for  ages  to  come. 


' 
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But  in  such  a review  as  this,  why  should  I confine  myself 
to  the  activities  of  our  men  ? It  certainly  would  be  ungracious 
here  to  forget  the  faithful  women,  who  make  so  large  a part 
of  every  worshiping  assembly.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of 
this  Church  has  done  first  and  last  a grand  work  for  both 
Manse  and  Church.  We  can  never  forget  the  fair  women,* 
both  mother  and  daughter,  to  whom  we  owe  the  transformation 
of  this  sanctuary  in  1887,  and  many  other  women  who  have 
greatly  helped  and  encouraged  the  pastor  in  his  labors.  Then  in 
the  work  of  missions  both  Home  and  Foreign,  they  have 
done  more  than  their  share.  We  are  proud  to  say  that 
the  Ladies’  Home  Mission  Societies  both  for  Presbytery 
and  Synod,  were  organized  in  this  Church.  Cur  ladies  have 
set  an  example  for  us,  both  in  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
that  the  men  will  find  it  hard  to  surpass. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  forget  to  give  God  the  glory 
for  some  ^p:cial  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
I ‘-'rd.  The  most  marked  of  these  was  the  revival  of  1875 
which  came  down  gently  upon  us  after  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
This  precious  ingathering  numbered  thirty-one  persons  and 
many  of  them  remain  with  us  to  this  day.  First  and  last  these 
accessions  have  been  a great  comfort  to  the  pastor. 

The  next  revive/  came  the  spring  of  1876  and  was  the  re- 
sult of  union  services  which  began  in  the  First  Church  with  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Ershine  of  Newville.  It  was  a time  of  general 
revival  in  the  whole  Church.  As  the  fruit  of  these  meetings 
we  received  fifty-seven  new  members  by  prof  sion  and  many 
of  these  have  become  pillars  in  the  church. 

In  a period  of  thirteen  months  including  these  two  spring 
Communion  Services,  we  received  one  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  0~-:st.  These  exper- 
iences materially  modified  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  It  had 
been  regarded  as  belonging,  in  a peculiar  sense,  to  the  Church 
Militant  ; but  if  there  ever  was  any  ground  for  this  reputation, 
it  passed  away  at  that  time  and  has  never  returned. 

I cannot  stop  now  to  speak  of  many  other  meetings  very 
precious  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  We  have  had  a steady 

•Mrs.  Robert  Glvin  and  Mrs.  Walter  Beall. 
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growth  from  the  227  members  reported  to  General  Assembly 
the  spring  of  1869  to  the  546  reported  this  year.  In  forty 
years  we  have  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  communion  services, 
and  on  every  one  of  these  occasions  except  eleven  we  have  had 
additions  to  the  membership  of  the  Church. 

Many  of  us  have  thought  that  the  Biddle  Memorial.  Mis- 
sion has  been  a burden  laid  on  us  as  a Church,  but  it  has  been 
a wonderful  opportunity  all  these  years  for  work,  and  it  has 
been  a seed  plot  from  which  many  plants  have  been  transferred 
to  all  the  younger  churches  of  Carlisle.  The  Mission  has  won- 
derfully transformed  that  part  of  the  town  where  it  is  planted. 
It  is  out  of  debt,  has  property  to  the  amount  of  about  $15,000. 
and  stands  complete  to-day  an  embryo  church. 

It  is  sometimes  asked, — -Why  is  not  the  iviission  organized 
into  a new  church?  Well,  this  matter  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidered, For  some  time  the  business  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
a Presbyterial  Committee  with  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
Whenever  they  think  it  best  for  all  concerned  the  Biddle  Mis- 
sion will  be  set  up  as  a new  church.  We  hope  the  day  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  this  dream  of  our  good  people  may  be 
realized 

5.  What  does  the  Review  of  Forty  Years  suggest  to  the 
pastor f 

s This  period  has  been  so  peaceful  and  uneventful  that  we 
have  not  much  to  record.  We  trust  the  record  is  on  high.  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  many  sermons  I have  preached,  or  lectures 
I have  delivered,  or  funerals  I have  conducted,  or  calls  I have 
made.  I can  only  say  I have  stood  in  my  lot,  preached  Christ 
and  him  crucified  as  the  only  hope  of  lost  sinners,  and  urged 
men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Wre  have  been  passing  through  a period  of  theological 
unrest  and  many  are  fond  of  calling  it  “a  period  of  transition/' 
but  when  the  fogs  are  blown  away,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
foundations  are  standing  sure  where  Christ  and  his  apostles 
laid  them.  Being  thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  your  pastor 
has  tried  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
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the  saints ; and  he  trusts  that  none  of  his  flock  have  wandered 
away  into  the  bogs  of  modern  scepticism. 

He  has  tried  to  speak  tenderly  concerning  dhe  endless 
doom  of  those  who  shut  themselves  out  from  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  he  calls  you  to  witness  that  he  has  not  shunned  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Once  more  I plead  with 
you,  who  have  not  accepted  Christ,  to  close  in  with  his  offer  of 
mercy  before  it  is  forever  too  late.  The  Father  is  waiting  to 
be  gracious,  but  he  has  said — “My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man.”  You  still  hear  the  gospel  message;  do  not  tempt 
God  to  leave  you. 

During  all  these  years,  I have  been  thankful,  that  God  in 
his  providence  had  given  me  this  charge.  I have  felt  the  lines 
have  fallen  tome  in  pleasant  places  and  I have  a goodly  heritage. 
I have  no  sympaty  with  those  who  think  a field  like  this  is  too 
small  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  gifts.  I have  always  found 
all  I could  do  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  valley,  where  many 
churches  have  been  open  to  me,  and  even  from  the  school  houses 
there  has  come  the  Macedonian  cry, — “Come  over  and  help  us.” 

Some  one  has  said,  that  no  man  finds  himself  at  the  end 
of  life  where  he  expected  to  be.  I can  truly  say,  my  great- 
est surprise  is  that  I have  been  spared  so  long  to  work  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  I began  life  with  a legacy  of  poor  health 
and  for  many  years  I lived  in  constant  expectation  of  breaking 
down.  God  has  graciously  spared  me  all  these  years,  though 
many  who  started  with  me  in  the  race  of  life  have  fallen  by 
the  way.  My  only  regret  is  that  I have  not  accomplished 
more  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

T come  now  to  speak  of  another  matter,  which  I have  had 
under  consideration  for  a long  time.  I am  convinced  that  a 
younger  and  stronger  man  can  serve  you  better  than  your  pres- 
ent pastor,  and  I shall  feel  it  a great  relief  to  be  free  to  take 
tiie  rest  I know  I need. 

I have  therefore  decided  to  tender  my  resignation  at  this 
Fortieth  Anniversary  and  I ask  the  congregation  to  unite  with 
me  in  requesting  the  Presbyterv  of  Carlisle  at  its  next  regular 
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Meeting  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  which  has  existed 
between  us  for  so  many  years. 

It  is  a great  honor  to  have  been  the  pastor  of  this  Church 
for  forty  years.  I certainly  did  not  anticipate  so  long  a pastor- 
ate when  I settled  in  Carlisle.  For  the  last  ten  years  especially 
I have  w~ondered  whether  I should  be  able  to  complete  forty 
years  of  service  in  this  field.  By  the  kind  Providence  of  God 
and  the  patience  of  this  people  it  is  about  accomplished. 

In  this  connection  I wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
Congregation  for  the  uniform  patience  and  courtesy  with  which 
they  have  treated,  not  only  myself  but  the  members  of  my 
family.  I can  not  trust  myself  to  speak  at  length  on  my  attach- 
ment to  this  people.  For  better  or  for  worse  this  has  been  the 
scene  of  my  life  work.  I feel  I am  too  old  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment of  another  pastorate,  I expect  to  remain  among  you. 
I still  hope  to  preach,  as  I have  opportunity,  so  long  as  I am 
able,  but  it  must  be  without  assuming  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility which  is  involved  in  the  pastoral  relation. 

I have  no  ambition  to  select  my  successor,  but  I trust  that 
you  may  be  able  to  find  a young  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  may  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  this  Church, 
and  who  may  go  in  and  out  before  you  and  break  unto  you  the 
bread  of  life,  if  it  please  God,  for  another  pastorate  of  forty 
years. 

\\  ith  us  Presbyterians  the  formal  settlement  of  a pastor  is 
with  the  sanction  of  Presbytery.  The  relation  can  be  dis- 
solved only  by  the  same  authority.  I have  been  very  duobtful 
whether  I could  reach  this  goal  of  forty  years.  I thank  God 
for  his  mercy  to  me  in  granting  this  desire  of  my  heart.  Now 
I shall  feel  it  a relief  when  by  the  authority  of  our  Presbytery 
I am  mustered  out. 

“Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ:  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CARLISLE 


READ  BEFORE  THE  HAMILTON  LIBRARY  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
FEBRUARY  19,  1909 

By  ANNIE  B.  HANTCH. 

^WWSITH  the  advent  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  our  little  town  began  to 
A i i take  rapid  strides  toward  prosperity.  Her  citizens  were  building 
homes,  her  artizans  were  following  their  crafts  without  fear  of 
the  Indian,  Dickinson  College  was  an  assured  fact,  and  six  con- 
gregations of  Christians,  represented  in  the  town,  gave  a moral 
and  religious  tone  to  the  commnity. 

The  field  being  now  ready  for  educational  work,  the  Schoolmaster  ap- 
peared, bringing  to  the  little  town  some  knowledge  of  the  thought,  sentiment 
and  experience  of  the  great  world  beyond.  There  was  a goodly  number  of 
them,  various  in  character,  culture  and  attainments. 

Miss  Fanny  Webber,  whose  name  is  enrolled  among  our  first  Public 
School  teachers,  must  have  taught  a private  school  in  Carlisle  before  1820. 
Miss  Sarah  Rudisil  taught  a sewing  school,  where  needle  work,  dainty  and 
beautiful  was  taught,  giving  special  instruction  in  cross  stitch,  which  was  about 
the  only  way  then  known  for  marking  table  and  household  linen  ; and  it  is  said 
the  young  women  of  that  day  might  be  seen  patiently,  laboriously  and  perhaps 
lovingly,  marking  the  handkerchiefs  of  their  suitors,  with  hair  drawn  from 
th  eir  own  dark  tresses. 

In  1819  Thomas  Jones  begs  the  citizens  to  let  him  instruct  “gratuitously, 
a select  number  of  young  people  for  church  choirs”  and  he  also  desires  to 
establish  a select  school  on  the  “Lancastrian  plan.” 

In  September  1822,  Mr.  B.  August,  advertises  “that  he  has  opened  a 
school  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  elegant  art  of  dancing,  in  civility,  and  good 
manners,  and  all  persons  who  subscribe  immediately,  will  be  able  to  present 
themselves  with  grace  in  company,  and  dance  with  ease  and  elegance  at  the 
£rand  balls,”  showing  between  the  lines,  that  Carlisle  had  a gay  social  life 
almost  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  another  place.  Mr.  B.  August,  French 
?x~officer  and  pupil  of  divers  colleges,  assures  the  public  that  he  has  in 
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press,  a new  work  entitled  “Guide  to  Youth”  which  teaches  the  principles 
of  civility  and  good  breeding,  the  duties  of  children  toward  God,  towards 
fathers,  mothers  and  relatives,  and  which  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind  extant.” 

Mrs.  Curry,  a Scotch  woman,  advertises  a school,  in  which  “reading, 
writing,  English  grammar  and  needle  work  are  taught,  in  the  property  of 
Robert  McCoy  two  doors  south  of  Doctor  Foulk's  residence  on  South  Han- 
over Street.  She  assures  the  public,  “her  most  indefatigable  exertions  shall 
be  exercised  to  give  satisfaction ; male  children  under  nine  years  of  age  shall 
be  duly  attended  to.”  Signed  “with  profound  respect  the  public’s  humble 
servant” — Charlotte  Curry. 

“She  does  not  this  to  gain  applause 
Believe  it,  there’s  a better  cause.” 

It  was  said  of  Airs.  Curry’s  School  that  the  hiss  of  frying  meat,  mingled 
with  the  hum  of  little  voices,  as  the  children  conned  their  lessons  in  the  one 
room,  that  represented  school  room,  living  room  and  kitchen. 

About  this  time  John  Connelly  taught  an  English  School  in  the  north 
room  basement  of  the  German-  Reformed  Church,  “in  which  the  usual 
branches  of  an  English  education,  including  book  keeping  and  mensuration 
will  be  taught.”  Air.  Philip  Alessermith  also  announces  that  he  will  open 
a night  school  on  East  Pom  fret  Street,  “where  he  will  be  willing  to  instruct 
all  good  boys  who  repose  their  confidence  in  him.”  Terms  SI. 50  per  quarter 
if  paid  promptly.  Air.  Alessersmith  was  a scholarly  man,  of  German  stock, 
and  in  his  day  school,  taught  all  the  English  branches  then  considered 
necessary.  To  this  he  added  the  German  language  which  is  said  to  have  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  Scotch  Irish.  His  wife  was  an  amiable  pleasant 
lady  who  was  very  much  liked  by  the  girls  who  attended  school,  and  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  her  to  appear  at  the  door  of  the  class  room,  and  ask 
her  husband  if  some  of  the  girls  could  be  excused  to  give  her  a little  help  in 
the  kitchen.  At  this  request,  there  was  always  a volunteer  corps  of  the  larger 
girls,  who  willingly  sprang  to  the  help  of  Airs.  Alessersmith,  preferring  the 
practical  demonstration  of  domestic  science  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  theories 
of  the  higher  education  in  the  school  room. 

In  this  list  of  teachers  from  1820  to  1830  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of 
Airs.  M.  E.  Shaw,  a Philadelphia  woman,  who  conducted  a “Ladies  Acad- 
emy,” in  which  were  taught  “spelling,  reading,  grammar,  rhetoric,  geography, 
chemistry,  French,  drawing,  painting  on  velvet,  and  music.  Boarding  and 
tuition  $150  per  year,  boarders  finding  their  beds,  bedding,  washing  and 
mending,  books  and  stationery.” 


Also  as  early  as  1825  Gad  Day  and  John  B.  Murray  “conducted  a 
Classical  and  English  Academy  in  the  Old  College,  to  qualify  students  for 
admission  to  Dickinson,  or  any  other  College  in  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Day  seems  to  have  been  pie-eminently  the  representative  teach- 
er in  Carlisle  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Public  Schools.  In  the  spring 
of  1836,  we  read  that  he  has  removed  from  the  Old  College,  “and  will  now 
occupy  the  spacious  and  elegant  school  rooms  in  Harper’s,  now_  Irvine’s 
Row — separate  apartments  for  the  sexes.”  With  his  name  we  close  the  roll 
call  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  Carlisle ; there  were  many  more  of  equal, 
perhaps  greater  ability,  but  enough  have  been  named  to  give  a local  tone  and 
coloring  to  the  educational  outlook  of  the  period. 

The  schools  prior  to  1836  were  supported  by  subscription  and  were 
of  two  classes:  the  ordinary  private  school  where  parents  in  good  circum- 
stances paid  tuition  for  their  own  children,  and  the  “poor  school,”  where 
the  children  of  those  unable  to  pay,  were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  borough 
or  township.  The  poor  schools  were  not  popular  with  the  children  who 
attended  them.  But  the  school  system  as  it  existed  at  this  time  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  training  of . our  young  people.  The  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  State,  bravely  fought  for  a better  and  more  uni- 
versal plan  than  any  yet  in  operation,  and  after  a storm  of  opposition,  they, 
supported  by  Governor  Ritner,  triumphantly  won  their  cause.  To  the  credit 
of  Carlisle  she  was  among  the  first  in  the  State  to  avail  herself  of  the  act  of 
the  legislature,  April,  1834,  establishing  a Public  School  System. 

The  initial  meeting  for  establishing  the  Schools  of  Carlisle  was  held 
March  12th,  1836,  when  a number  of  teachers  and  other  citizens  favorable 
to  education  met  in  the  County  Building  and  formed  an  association  to  be 
called,  “The  Friends  of  Common  Schools.” 

It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  that  a committee  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Goodman,  and  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Day,  “should  be  appointed  to  ascertain 
minutely  the  State  of  Common  School  Education  in  the  County,  and  after 
obtaining  the  facts,  to  embody  them  in  a report  to  be  submitted  to  this 
meeting.”  A sub-committee  was  afterwards  appointed  consisting  of  eight 
students  of  Dickinson  College,  who  were  empowered  to  explore  the  County 
and  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  procure  the  information  desired. 

The  report  of  this  committee  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  History 
of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  found  3,327  children 
in  the  county  and  villages,  and  433  in  the  Borough  of  Carlisle  who  were 
attending  school.  They  furthermore  add  “Your  committee  have  before  them 
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a statement  from  the  County  Commissioners  and  they  find  that  1,087  in 
Cumberland  County  and  254  poor  children  in  the  borough,  are  at  present 
receiving  from  the  County  Treasury,  the  means  of  their  education”  “and 
that  probably  1238  are  growing  up  without  the  blessings  of  education.” 

With  regard  to  text  books,  every  variety  was  found  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee. They  believe  “that  there  is  hardly  any  work  intended  for  primary 
education,  that  has  not  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars  ; almost  every 
one  of  whom  had  a book  different  from  his  felllow  learner.  Among  this 
collection  but  few  good  elementary  works'  were  found,  and  many  were 
entirely  worthless.”  This  report  was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Goodman  and 
signed  by  him,  and  also  by  the  Rev.  John  Durbin,  James  Hamilton,  M. 
Caldwell,  Gad  Day  and  R.  Emory  ; dated  April,  1836. 

On  March  26th,  1836,  the  School  Directors  met  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
elected  James  Hamilton  to  represent  them  at  the  County  Convention  which 
assembled  in  Carlisle  on  the  2nd  of  May,  following.  That  convention  met 
and  resolved  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  for  school  purposes,  and  in  order 
to  give  the  new  system  a fair  trial,  the  citizens  a few  days  later  met,  and 
resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  what  had  been  already 
promised. 

The  County  was  now  becoming  enthusiastic  over  the  subject  of 
universal  education.  At  the  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Lyceum  held  in  Carlisle  on  the  25th  of  May,  delegates  from  the 
following  literary  associations  were  present:  “From  Mechanicsburg,  Mutual 
Improvement,  from  Silver  Spring  township,  from  the  Branch  of  the  Teach- 
ers’ Lyceum,  of  Cumberland,  Allen  township  Lyceum,  Equal  Rights  Society 
of  Carlisle,  and  from  Dickinson  College.”  The  new  and  popular  question 
of  the  day  was  discussed, and  resolutions  were  passed  directing  the  Secretary 
to  address  a note  to  the  pastors  of  the  Churches  in  the  County  requesting 
them  upon  the  first  Sunday  in  August  “to  urge  upon  their  respective  con- 
gregations the  duty  of  educating  their  children,  and  to  advocate  the  interests 
of  this  education ;”  all  of  which  proves,  that  whilst  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  met  opposition  from  the  rich  because  they  feared  taxation,  and  from 
the  ignorant,  because  they  knew  not  the  value  of  learning,  yet  the  noble 
cause  of  universal  education  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Lyceum  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  best  method  of  procuring 
a sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  teachers.  Prof.  Caldwell  of  Dickinson 
College  offered  this  resolution:  “That  they  give  liberal  remuneration,  and 
subject  candidates  to  a rigid  examination."  We  shalll  see  presently  what 
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was  considered  liberal  pay  for  six  hours,  of  hard  work  in  the  school  room, 
five  days  in  the  week,  with  a two  hour  period  on  Saturday. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  a permanent  organization  of  the  Board  was 
effected  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  schools  in  operation  by  the  15th  day 
of  August.  Mr.  Humrich  says  “they  met  from  day  to  day,  examined  and 
engaged  teachers,  procured  rooms,  provided  furniture  and  apparatus,  assign- 
ed the  scholars,  determined  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  text  books  to  be 
used,  and  had  fifteen  schools,  in  operation  by  the  fifth  day  of  September.” 

Carlisle  has  always  been  considered  slow  and  conservative,  but  the  men 
who  accomplished  this  work  in  the  heat  of  mid-summer,  were  neither  slow 
nor  nonprogressive.  They  wrestled  with  a problem,  vast  in  its  conception, 
and  complex  in  its  relations  to  the  community,  and  they  solved  the  first 
principles  of  the  question  wisely  and  successfully. 

The  honored  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  when  the  schools 
went  into  operation  were,  Mr.  Andrew  Blair,  President ; Air.  James  Hamil- 
ton, Secretary;  other  members  of  the  Board,  Messrs.  Peter  B.  Smith,  Lewis 
Harlan,  Reineck  Angney,  and  Thomas  B.  Jacobs.” 

The  system  decided  upon  was  a series  of  schools  advancing  progressively 
from  primary  work  to  the  higher  studies  of  an  English  education/'  The 
children  were  advanced  from  grade  to  grade,  until  they  reached  the  High 
School,  where  the  instruction  was  hoped  to  be  such  as  would  fit  them  for 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  and  give  them  sufficient  training  to  teach 
in  the  Public  Schools.”  This  systematic  educational  course,  covered  a period 
of  about  eleven  years.  The  plan  was  original  with  the  Carlisle  School  Board, 
and  when  put  in  operation,  was  considered  an  experiment.  It  was  afterwards 
printed  and  circulated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  school  term  for  the  first  year  granted  but  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
summer  and  one  week  at  Christmas;  but  in  July,  1838,  in  compliance  with 
a request  from  the  teachers,  the  Board  “resolved  that  there  shall  be  a holiday 
and  vacation  during  the  month  of  August  and  on  Christmas  Day,  New 
Years  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July.”  To  this  was  added  after  several  years. 
Thanksgiving  Dav  and  Commencement  Dav  and  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year.  At  a May  meeting  in  1849,  for  financial  reasons,  the  Board 
decided  upon  a ten  months'  term,  closing  the  schools  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  to  reopen  the  middle  of  August,  with  a two  weeks' vacation  at  Christ- 
mas. Many  years  afterwards  the  whole  month  of  August  was  included  in  the 
Summer  holidays,  school  opening  the  first  week  in  September.  Public  exami- 
nations were  at  first  held  before  Christmas,  and  also  in  mid-summer,  trans- 
fers being  made  at  both  seasons. 


The  old  record  says  that  by  January  of  the  first  school  year,  “eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils  were  enrolled,”  and  the  annual  cost  of  in- 
struction, room  rent  and  contingent  expense,  amounted  to  about  $4100. 

The  teachers  of  the  first  primary  received  $12  per  month,  the  teachers 
of  the  other  grades  receiving  respectively,  $17,  $20  and  $25,  for  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Criswell  taught  the  Girls’  High  School  at  a salary  of  $29  per 
month,  whilst  Mr.  Dix  heroically  wrestled  with  the  High  School  boys,  for 
the  munificent  sum  of  $400  per  annum. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  school  work,  a little  circular,  doubtless 
of  great  interest  to  friends  and  patrons  was  distributed  in  Carlisle.  It  bore 
this  message  to  the  public: 

“The  Schools  will  assemble  at  their  respective  School  Rooms  at  nine 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  5th  day  of  August  next,  and  proceed  in 
order  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  (old  First  Lutheran)  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Public  Schools  and  any  remarks 
that  may  be  thereon;  after  which,  they  will  be  dismissed  for  the  vacation. 

“The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend;  the  exercises  in  the 
Church  to  commence  precisely  at  ten  o’clock.” 

This  simple  announcement  to  patrons  and  friends,  represents  the  modest 
beginning  of  our  interesting  and  popular  High  School  Commencements. 

The  next  year  the  entertainment  was  more  pretentious  in  character. 
The  public  were  invited  to  the  “Saloon  of  Equal  Rights”  where,  interspersed 
with  music,  there  was  an  examination  of  the  Male  High  School  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  of  the  Female  High  School  in  Astronomy,  also  “Reading  and 
exhibition  of  Composition  writing,”  and  declamation  by  the  following  boys : 
Robert  Henderson,  Davidson  Eckels,  J.  Wareham,  F.  Parker,  G.  Brown 
and  William  Gray. 

Certificates  were  at  first  given  to  all  who  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  but  from  the  minutes  of  July,  1848,  we  learn  that  the  Board 
had  just  secured  an  “elegant”  diploma  plate  at  a cost  of  ($70)  seventy  dollars, 
and  that  to  “six  pupils  of  the  present  year,  and  to  ten  of  the  preceding  two 
years,  who  had  passed  satisfactory  examinations,  diplomas  were  awarded.” 
Select  School,  a unique  feature  of  the  Carlisle  System  was  established 
April,  1838.  On  the  first  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  month  the  schools 
were  suspended  and  the  teachers  with  five,  afterwards  three,  representa- 
tive scholars  from  each  of  the  schools,  in  one  of  the  three  departments,  met 
alternately  for  illustration  in  the  mode  of  instruction.”  It  was  considered 
quite  an  honor  because  the  pupils  selected  by  their  teachers  were  regarded 
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as  the  class  leaders  during  the  preceding  three  months ; “and  they  were 
rewarded,  either  by  certificate  of  merit  or  by  having  their  names  published 
in  the  Carlisle  papers.”  Select  School  which  had  its  advantages  in  its  day, 
was  maintained  until  1897,  when  the  Board  deeming  its  period  of  usefulness 
was  over,  abolished  the  custom. 

In  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  there  was  established  as  early 
as  1841,  a District  Library,  from  which  directors,  High  School  pupils,  "Se- 
lect scholars”  and  borough  apprentices  could  obtain  books  without  cost,  citizens 
of  the  town  having  the  same  privilege  by  paying  one  dollar  in  advance  for 
the  year.  The  School  Board  contributed  one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  “Saloon  of  Education  Hall”  towards  the  increase  of  this  Library.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  some  yet  living  in  Carlisle,  that  for  many  years,  the  old 
Hall  in  the  alley  was  the  only  public  building  except  the  Court  House,  that 
could  be  obtained  for  concerts,  lectures  and  other  entertainments. 

In  1S50  by  a special  act  of  the  legislature,  Carlisle  was  made  an  indepen- 
dent school  district,  unlimited  power  to  manage  the  schools  being  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  continued  until  1895,  when  the  law  excluding 
a City  Superintendent  was  revoked  and  Mr.  Samuel  Shearer  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  fill  that  new  and  important  position. 

As  early  as  1850  the  Carlisle  Board  realizing  the  importance  of  a 
training  school  for  teachers  considered  the  project  of  establishing  a Normal 
School  in  Carlisle,  to  continue  in  session  three  months  of  the  year.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Devinney  and  Mr.  Wm.  Batt  were  appointed  teachers,  and  requested 
to  prepare  a system  of  instruction  to  be  submitted  to  a convention  of  delegates 
from  the  County,  and  to  the  Carlisle  School  Board,  but  not  receiving  the 
necessary  support  from  the  county  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

The  Colored  School  taught  by  Miss  Sarah  Bell  was  already  in  existence 
at  the  time  the  public  schools  were  organized,  owing  its  priority  to  that  old 
and  useful  organization,  “The  Ladies  Benevolent  Society  of  Carlisle.”  Four 
ladies  of  that  society,  feeling  that  the  colored  people  of  town  should  receive 
some  religious  training  and  be  taught  to  read,  asked  Miss  Bell  if  she  would 
undertake  that  missionary  work.  The  school  was  started  in  the  basement 
of  the  African  Church  on  Pom  fret  Street,  and  Miss  Bell  faithfully  applied 
herself  to  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  few  colored  people 
then  living  in  Carlisle.  Some  of  her  pupils  were  no  longer  young,  but  she 
taught  them  to  read,  to  sew  and  thoroughly  instructed  them  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Westminster  catechism.  She  strove  to  make  them  not  only  good  Chris- 
tians but  good  Presbyterians.  The  New  Testament  was  given  as  a reward  to 
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all  who  committed  the  answers  in  the  smaller  catechism,  but  the  Bible  in  its 
entirety,  was  the  reward  of  the  good  boy  or  girl,  who,  with  the  answers  to 
the  questions,  could  recite  the  proofs.  Mr.  Blair  furnished  the  Bibles  while 
he  lived,  and  after  his  death,  Mr.  Hamliton  and  Doctor  Murray  continued 
the  work. 

At  least  one  boy  went  out  from  that  school  clad  in  gospel  armor  and 
prepared  to  spread  the  Christian  faith — the  Rev.  John  Brock  of  the  African 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Bell’s  work  among  the  colored  people  covered  a period  of  about 
fifty  years,  and  in  that  time  the  school  advanced  from  its  modest  beginning 
to  the  rank  of  a Secondary  School,  including  in  its  course  of  study,  geogra- 
phy, history,  arithmetic  and  even  declamation,  and  her  influence,  so  quietly 
and  conscientiously  exerted,  did  much  to  uplift  the  African  race  in  Carlisle, 
and  she  well  deserves  from  this  community  lasting  and  honorable  remem- 
brance. 

In  looking  over  the  roll  of  teachers  we  find  the  name  of  our  dear  old 
friend  Miss  Beckie  Whiteman.  Miss  Beckie  commenced  her  work  as  a 
primary  teacher  in  Carlisle,  the  same  year  in  which  Froebel  began  his  great 
work  in  Germany.  It  is  probable  she  never  in  her  life  heard  of  this  friend 
of  children,  nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  was  in  her  heart. 

In  her  little  one  story  school  room  on  Louther  street,  opposite  the 
Reformed  Church,  she  allowed  every  liberty  that  was  consistent  with  any 
degree  of  government.  We  played  games  on  our  slates,  we  whispered,  we 
learned  to  knit  from  one  another,  we  made  patchwork,  we  ate  apples  and 
taffy,  always  being  encouraged  however,  to  share  our  lunch  with  our  teacher 
or  a schoolmate. 

We  learned  to  read  and  spell  and  we  sang  the  multiplication  table  whilst 
some  one  moved  the  colored  balls  of  the  abacus,  a calculating  instrument 
used  to  illustrate  the  process  of  multiplication.  Indeed  there  was  much 
singing  in  school.  Miss  Beckie  being  the  leader,  and  it  covered  a wide  range 
of  musical  subjects,  from  the  songs  found  in  the  little  singing  books  for 
children,  to  the  mournful  and  depressing  strains  of  “I  would  not  live  alway.” 
I recall  a very  popular  solo  given  by  a little  girl,  now  the  mother  of  a Dick- 
inson professor,  who  took  the  floor,  and  sang  her  A B.  C’s  with  her  whole 
little  heart,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of 
the  school. 

At  this  time  children  were  admitted  to  the  first  primary  grade  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  occasionally  one  slipped  in  before  he  or  she  had  attained 
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that  degree  of  ripe  maturity.  They  frequently  remained  until  the  mother 
and  the  teacher  decided  they  were  old  enough  and  big  enough  for  promotion. 
The  school  hours  in  Summer  were  from  nine  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  five ; 
in  winter  the  period  was  shortened  one  half  hour.  There  is  a tradition 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  of  the  Board  coming  in  one  day  in  July  and 
finding  a number  of  little  ones  asleep,  recommended  trundle  beds. 

Miss  Fannie  Webber  to  whom  I have  already  referred,  taught  in  the 
next  grade  and  in  her  school,  and  in  Miss  Jackson's  of  the  same  class,  sewing 
was  an  important  branch  of  school  work.  Little  girls  from  eight  to  ten 
years  of  age  were  doing  elaborate  hemstitching,  were  making  white  shirts 
and  stitching  on  linen,  with  a beauty  and  regularity  that  would  challenge 
admiration  today. 

Miss  Fannie  was  not  much  given  to  praising,  but  if  the  work  was  not  up 
to  her  standard  it  was  picked  out  and  done  over,  and  woe  betide  the  child 
who  questioned  the  teacher’s  right  to  use  the  imperative  mood  in  its  strictest 
and  strongest  sense. 

Cross  stitch,  the  working  of  samplers,  the  making  of  needle  books,  the 
working  of  bookmarks  on  perforated  paper  were  some  of  the  things  we  were 
proud  to  exhibit  at  the  public  examinations. 

In  the  two  years  passed  in  this  room  we  learned  perfectly  the  four 
tables  and  the  smaller  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  but  the  practical  use 
of  the  arithmetic  was  reserved  for  the  next  grade;  we  also  learned  the 
definitions  in  the  geography  and  became  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  map. 
To  this  we  added  reading,  spelling  and  definitions,  and  writing  in  copy  book, 
commencing  with  strokes  and  pot  hooks. 

When  life  became  too  strenuous  in  Miss  Fannie’s  school  they  sometimes 
sang  “The  spacious  firmanent  on  high’’  and  when  the  little  eyes  grew  weary 
and  wandered  to  the  green  grass  in  the  schoolyard,  and  to  the  big  blue  flags 
that  grew  in  the  tiny  gardens  under  the  windows,  and  ran  riotously  along 
the  fence  that  bounded  the  Old  College  grounds,  the  children  were  admon- 
ished “that  time  must  not  be  wasted.” 

The  teacher  was  a woman  who  had  strong  convinctions  regarding  the 
duty  she  owed  the  rising  generation,  and  she  had  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  courage  of  her  convictions.  It  was  a period  when  children  were  fed 
on  porridge  and  not  on  sweatmeats,  and  Miss  Fannie  Webber  could  furnish 
the  diet.  An  old  pupil  says  of  her  “I  think  she  was  just  in  dealing  with  her 
pupils.”  As  proof  that  she  was  appreciated,  I know  that  many  of  the 
mothers  then  living  in  Carlisle,  who  had  been  instructed  by  her  in  their  youth, 
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requested  that  their  little  girls  when  transferred  from  the  first  primary, 
might  be  placed  in  her  care  and  profit  by  her  instruction. 

Miss  Martha  Underwood  who  taught  the  grade  below  the  High  School, 
was  one  of  the  representative  teachers  of  that  day.  She  received  her  training 
in  that  old  and  well  known  seminary  for  girls,  in  Steubenville,  Ohio ; and 
to  a fine  education  added  “teaching  power.”  She  was  kind,  patient,  thorough, 
encouraging  and  in  addition  to  the  possession  of  these  qualities,  was  pre- 
eminently the  ethical  teacher  of  the  day.  To  her  was  given  in  a large  degree 
the  power  of  exerting  an  influence  over  her  girls,  and  there  may  be  some  here 
tonight  who  can  yet  hear  her  voice  pleading  with  us  to  do  right.  The 
beautiful  Civic  Creed  had  not  been  dreamed  of,  but  the  voice  of  the  teacher 
was  ever  raised  in  behalf  of  all  that  was  good  and  noble  and  honorable.  “Be 
truthful,  girls  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  use  your  influence  for  what  is 
right,  that  when  you  are  older,  you  may  be  useful  members  of  society  and 
good  women  in  your  own  homes.” 

Can  the  twentieth  century  produce  any  better  call  to  duty  than  this 
admonition  of  a teacher,  whose  precepts  were  the  essence  of  purity,  and 
whose  life  was  a living  exponent  of  those  precepts?  She  lies  dust  and  ashes 
in  the  Old  Graveyard,  her  voice  silent  with  the  eternal  stillness  of  the  tomb, 
but  so  potent  her  influence,  that  it  has  bridged  the  chasm  of  more  than  half 
a century,  and  has  made  the  routine  of  life  in  the  old  school  room  vivid  and 
clear  as  the  events  of  yesterday. 

For  some  time  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  higher  grades  had  been 
drawn  from  New  England,  but  in  1846  after  the  resignation  of  Miss  Whit- 
comb it  was  thought  expedient  to  try  home  talent  for  the  High  School,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hendel  was  chosen  for  that  position.  Miss  Hendel  who 
had  some  experience  in  primary  work  was  entirely  self  taught  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  but  so  great  was  her  energy,  her  ambition  and  her 
executive  ability,  that  considering  the  limitation  of  the  times,  no  one  ever 
made  a greater  success  of  school  work. 

They  botanized,  they  studied  the  constellations,  luminous  in  the  clear 
winter  air,  they  painted  in  water  colors,  and  the  art  needle  work  could 
compete  with  any  work  done  at  the  present  day.  To  these  ornamental 
studies  we  may  add  an  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry 
and  a pretty  thorough  drill  in  arithmetic.  This  course  in  mathematics, 
supplemented  by  natural  philosophy,  history,  physiology,  literature  and  Blair’s 
rhetoric,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  by  this  able  teacher, 
and  all  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  a month. 
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I recall  very  clearly  the  after  glories  of  a High  School  examination 
which  we  children  of  the  lower  grades  were  permitted  to  witness.  I recall  the 
beautiful  work,  the  drawing,  the  floral  decorations,  the  fountain,  which  was 
only  a siphon  immersed  in  a bowl  of  water  and  banked  with  flowers ; but  to 
our  youthful  eyes  it  seemed  as  though  the  pinnacle  of  all  things  had  been 
reached,  and  the  Victorian  age  of  education  was  upon  us. 

Mrs.  Pettinos  who  graduated  from  the  High  School  whilst  Miss  Hendel 
was  teacher  pays  this  tribute  to  her  memory:  “I  can  never  say  too  much 

in  praise  of  Miss  Hendel  to  whom  I am  indebted,  more  than  to  any  other 
teacher  during  my  course.  She  had  a cultured  intellect  and  had  the  faculty 
of  inspiring  her  pupils  with  a love  for  literature.  She  was  an  original  teacher, 
one  that  was  not  bound  by  the  narrow  rule  of  the  text  book  and  it  was  a dull 
pupil  indeed  who  could  not  be  interested  in  the  variety  and  wealth  of  her 
literary  resources.  She  certainly  was  for  her  time,  or  any  time — a most 
remarkable  teacher/' 

Miss  Hendel’s  public  career  terminated  with  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Jason 
Eby  in  1853. 

A vacancy  occurring  in  the  Boys’  Pligh  School  at  this  time,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Downing  and  wife  took  charge  of  the  two  schools.  Mr.  Downing  resigned 
at  the  end  of  two  years  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Davidson  Eckels,  who  has  the 
distinction  of  having  taught  for  fifty  years  in  Cumberland  County,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  years,  most  acceptably  in  the  schools  of  Carlisle. 

Mrs.  Downing  was  succeeded  in  the  Girls’  High  School  by  Miss  Frone, 
who  after  a period  of  three  months  resigned  to  be  followed  by  Miss  Cornelia 
Wing.  Probably  no  woman  in  Carlisle  brought  to  school  work  a brighter 
intellect  or  a more  varied  stock  of  knowledge.  She  had  few  peers  among 
the  women  of  town  at  that  time,  and  to  the  pupil  who  desired  to  learn,  she 
proved  an  interesting  teacher  and  a valuable  friend. 

In  September,  1855,  Miss  Annie  Ege  succeeded  VI iss  Wing.  Miss  Ege 
was  the  first  graduate  of  the  Girls’  High  School  to  fill  this  important  position, 
and  although  quite  young,  she  assumed  her  duties  with  a dignity  that  com- 
pelled respect,  and  a firmness  that  secured  obedience. 

After  the  marriage  of  Miss  Ege  to  Captain  Smead  in  1858,  Miss 
Martha  Underwood  to  whom  I have  already  referred,  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  School  Board  to  accept  the  position  of  High  School  teacher,  where 
for  seventeen  years  she  discharged  her  duties  with  the  same  efiicience  that 
characterized  her  work  in  the  lower  grade. 
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And  now  I ask  permission  to  change  my  perspective  for  a short  time 
and  present  to  you,  as  I remember  them,  several  of  the  directors  who  visited 
the  schools  from  1850  to  1856. 

Mr.  Andrew  Blair,  President  of  the  School  Board  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1836,  was  kind,  lovable  and  fatherly  in  his  attitude  towards  children; 
and  to  our  youthful  minds  his  face  seemed  already  turned  toward  the  sunset 
of  life.  He  rarely  asked  questions,  his  manner  was  that  of  a father  advising 
and  encouraging  his  children  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  His 
face  never  wore  a frown  in  the  school  room,  and  when  he  left,  the  calm  of 
a benediction  seemed  to  dscend  upon  the  restless  youngsters.  He  died  in 
1861  having  served  as  president  of  the  Board  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,  the  friend  and  co-worker  of  Mr.  Blair  was  a 
classic  scholar,  a man  of  much  culture  and  known  throughout  the  State  as 
a pioneer  of  Common  School  education.  “For  twenty-five  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  the  amount  of  labor  involved  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact,  that  from  July  fourth,  1836,  to  July,  1837,  there  were  sixty-five  meetings 
of  the  Board,  all  of  which  he  recorded  upon  the  minutes/’  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  measures  were  adopted  at  his  suggestion,  and  to  his  judg- 
ment was  largely  committed  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools. 
Personally,  he  was  modest,  diffident  and  easily  embarrassed ; his  refined  sensi- 
tive face  flushing  as  he  entered  the  school  room,  and  probably  communicating 
to  the  children  a sympathetic  embarrassment,  for  we  rarely  did  our  best  in 
his  presence.  He  died  in  the  work  in  1873  having  seen  the  schools  he  loved 
so  well,  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Colonel  McFeely  was  another  director  well  known  in  town.  He  was  a 
stout  gentleman,  not  very  tall  and  usually  accompanied  by  a large  trick  dog. 
We  children  knew  the  Colonel  had  been  a valiant  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812. 
but  what  was  military  renown  compared  with  the  glory  of  possessing  a dog 
that  could  carry  a basket  and  do  other  stunts  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Ephriam  Cornman  elected  in  1851,  was  a tall  stout  gentleman  with 
a benevolent  cast  of  countenance.  He  was  the  father  of  a large  family  of 
very  active  children,  and  his  visits  to  the  school  occasioned  no  uneasiness  for 
we  realized  that  no  matter  what  occurred  while  he  was  with  us,  nothing 
could  possibly  be  a surprise  to  him.  His  work  in  the  Board  covered  a period 
of  about  twenty-seven  years  and  for  a number  of  those  years  he  was  its  faith- 
ful and  efficient  president. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  cheerful  hearty  manner  of  Mr.  Henry 
Saxton,  who  whether  in  the  interests  of  education  or  in  the  civic  work  of 
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the  town,  used  his  life  as  if  it  had  been  given  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  others.  He  always  entered  the  school  room  as  if  he  had  come  to  do 
us  good,  and  when  the  door  closed  on  his  strong  kind  face,  we  felt  as  if  he 
had  accomplished  that  for  which  he  came.  He  was  a valuable  man  in  the 
Board,  his  splendid  business  abilities  being  of  great  service  in  practical 
matters,  while  his  warm  sympathetic  nature  made  him  the  friend  of  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skiles  was  also  one  of  the  six  whom  I remember  well. 
Tall  erect  and  faultlessly  attired,  his  head  crc*vned  with  a luxuriant  crop 
of  dark  hair,  he  was  in  appearance,  the  Beau  Brummell  of  the  School  Board. 
He  was  a bachelor,  urbane,  courteous  and  dignified  in  manner,  and  a man 
of  considerable  intelligence.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had  an  unspoken  at- 
tachment for  one  of  our  teachers,  and  for  this  reason  his  visits  to  the  school 
were  interesting  events,  quickening  our  powers  of  observation,  and  opening 
uo  a new,  inquisitive  and  exhaustive  line  of  thought. 

Having  turned  “the  light  of  other  days’*  upon  some  of  our  dear  old 
friends,  I return  to  the  history  of  the  schools. 

In  March,  1857,  instruction  in  vocal  music  under  Mr.  Rheem  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  but  after  a trial  of  several  years  was  given  up.  A few 
years  later  another  attempt  was  made  along  this  line  which  resulted  in  its 
becoming  a permanent  branch  of  instruction. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1871,  a large  number  of  the^  graduates  of  the  High 
Schools  met  and  organized  the  Hamilton  Alumnse  Association.  Several 
years  after  this,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  “Alumni  Association  of  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  High  Schools  of  Carlisle.” 

The  annual  meetings  of  this  society  at  first  were  purely  literary,  con- 
sisting of  essays,  poems,  class  histories  and  music,  but  for  some  years  the 
social  side  has  been  very  popular.  Now  whilst  the  anniversary  meeting  has 
its  interesting  literary  features,  simple  and  inexpensive  refreshments  follow, 
and  mark  the  time  when  parents  with  their  children,  hail  old  classmates 
and  friends,  and  renew  their  youth  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  reminiscences 
and  permeated  with  kind  feeling. 

In  1878  the  colored  population  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  form  a High  School  for  colored  pupils,  with  the 
provision  that  they  receive  their  diplomas  and  unite  with  the  graduates  of 
the  other  High  School  in  the  exercises  of  Commencement  Day. 

In  1880  the  Board  realizing  that  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  was 
toward  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  resolved  upon  an  innovation.  Up  to 
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this  time  the  Carlisle  System  of  education  had  scrupulously  kept  the  boys 
and  girls  in  separate  schools  after  they  left  the  first  grade.  Now  it  was 
determined  to  form  a Grammar  School  which  should  rank  as  the  third  class 
of  the  High  School  and  having  as  pupils  both  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Wesley 
Hippie  was  placed  in  charge  and  under  his  management  the  experiment 
proved  a great  success. 

In  1888  the  two  High  Schools  and  the  Preparatory  department  were 
united,  and  Miss  Landis  who  had  already  given  thirteen  years  of  strong 
thorough  work  in  the  Girls’  High  School,  was  made  principal  of  the  con- 
solidated school  with  Mr.  Hippie  as  assistant. 

In  1895  after  the  repeal  of  the  old  school  law  Mr.  Samuel  Shearer  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Schools. 

In  1898  the  School  Board  resolved  that  the  course  in  the  High  School 
be  changed  from  three  to  four  years,  also  that  there  be  three  elective 
courses.  Classical,  English  and  Commercial.  “The  Classical  prepares  the 
pupil  for  college,  the  English  gives  him  the  equivalent  in  English,  Science  and 
mathematics,  without  any  foreign  language,  the  Commercial  prepares  him 
to  enter  upon  the  various  grades  of  mecantile  or  clerical  work.”  The  school 
course  is  now  practically  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  except  that  German  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum.  There  are  203  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  able 
principal  Mr.  T.  Latimer  Brooks  and  his  five  assistants  are  doing  good  work. 

In  1903  a Preparatory  department  was  again  organized  and  has  at  the 
present  time  an  enrollment  of  223  pupils  under  the  management  of  its 
Principal,  Mr.  Frank  Weakley,  and  four  assistants.  There  are  now  26 
schools,  employing  36  teachers  with  a total  enrollment  of  1,584  pupils.  The 
Carlisle  School  System  has  been  since  1903  under  the  management  of  our 
able  and  progressive  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  C.  Wagner. 

We  will  refer  here  briefly  to  the  most  picturesque  and  popular  event 
in  the  history  of  the  schools — the  Columbian  Celebration  in  October,  1892. 

With  the  national  colors  flying  from  every  available  point  in  the  town, 
the  side  walks  crowded  with  delighted  parents,  twelve  hundred  children  fell 
into  line,  and  in  procession  with  the  Civic  and  Military  societies  and  the  stu- 
dents from  Dickinson  College,  marched  to  the  Wilson  School  Building  where 
the  public  exercises  were  held.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  a mammoth  silk  flag  by  the  Junior  Order  of 
American  Mechanics,  and  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America. 

This  flag  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ever  raised  over  a school 
building  in  Carlisle,  and  when  it  floated  from  the  flag  staff,  twelve  hundred 
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tiny  flags  in  as  many  youthful  hands  gave  it  an  enthusiastic  and  royal  salute. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  schools  since  their  organi- 
zation, has  been  the  bequest  of  $145,000*  by  the  late  Charles  Lamberton  of 
New  York  City,  for  the  erection  of  an  Industrial  School.  When  the  plans 
for  this  are  fully  developed,  Carlisle  will  be  the  possessor  of  a splendid  techni- 
cal training  school,  and  Mr.  Lamberton  will  have  in  -this  institution,  a per- 
petual memorial,  commemorating  his  generosity,  his  wisdom  and  his  loyalty 
to  his  home  town. 

In  reviewing  the  events  fifty  years  have  developed  since  the  men  and 
women  of  whom  I have  written  were  at  the  helm  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  town,  we  see  many  changes.  The  old  school  houses,  many  of  them 
situated  in  alleys  have  disappeared  from  the  geography  of  the  town  and  new 
and  commodious  buildings  have  taken  their  places.  The  Hamilton  Building 
on  Pomfret  Street  erected  in  1868,  the  Wilson  on  Pitt  and  North,  erected 
1890,  the  Penn  erected  1898,  and  the  Franklin  on  Walnut  erected  1900,  all 
attest  that  the  spirit  of  progress  'is  awake  and  at  work. 

The  smoky  stove,  poor  ventilation,  the  uncomfortable  bench,  the  defaced 
desks  have  been  replaced  by  the  steam  heating  plant,  pure  air  and  comfort- 
able furniture, while  upon  the  pure  white  walls  of  the  school  rooms  hang 
chaste  and  classic  pictures,  the  gifts  of  the  Civic  Club.  We  have  truly  passed 
through  a period  when  the  educational  slogan  has  been  “Ring  out  the  old 
ring  in  the  new.” 

In  those  former  days  work  was  not  so  easy  for  the  pupil  as  it  is  today. 
The  explanation  of  the  teacher  was  along  the  line  of  the  “rule,”  rather  than 
the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  consequently  memory  took 
precedence  of  thought. 

Methods  have  changed  since  then;  they  and  subject  matter  are  bound  to 
change,  but  the  qualities  that  make  a good  teacher  are  unchangeable ; the 
same  fifty  years  ago  as  today,  and  will  be  the  same  as  the  twentieth  century 
moves  forward  progressively  and  aggressively. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  conned  their  lessons  in  those  old  school 
rooms  received  no  higher  systematic  culture  than  the  public  schools  afforded, 
yet  our  graduates  have  taken  their  place  in  the  home  town  and  kept  pace 
with  the  march  of  improvement.  We  point  with  pride  to  the  women  in  this 
town  who  are  foremost  in  Church,  philanthropic  and  civic  work,  whose 
elementary  training,  and  perhaps  their  only  systematic  training,  was  received 
in  the  public  schools. 

*When  Mr.  Lamberton’s  entire  gift  is  realized  the  amount  will  be  much  larger. 
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Some  of  the  boys  among  those  older  graduates  have  been  well  known 
and  respected  in  this  community.  Notably  among  those  older  men  were 
our  distinguished  jurist  and  citizen  Judge  Henderson,  Honorable  Robert 
Lamberton  former  president  of  Lehigh  LTniversity,  C.  P.  Humrich,*  our 
enthusiastic  local  historian  and  nestor  of  the  Hamilton  Library  Association, 
Davidson  Eckels,  well  known  as  a teacher,  Captain,  now  Admiral  Ben 
Lamberton  of  the  class  of  1857  who  served  in  the  flagship  with  Dewey,  and 
shared  with  him  the  glory  of  the  battle  of  Manilla  Bay. 

Several  of  the  boys  have  become  prominent  in  railroad  work  in  the 
middle  West,  whilst  a group  of  Carlisle  graduates  in  Washington  have  proved 
their  fidelity  and  worth  by  their  long  term  of  service  in  the  civic  departments 
of  the  Capitol  of  our  country. 

Pleasant  are  the  recollections  of  my  school  days,  the  memory  of  teachers 
directors,  schoolmates,  and  the  associations  I have  tried  to  recall.  Almost 
all  the  workers  who  made  the  history  of  that  busy  day  have  quietly  “folded 
their  tents”  on  life’s  battle  ground  and  “silently  stolen  away.” 

If  the  reminiscences  of  other  days  have  proved  too  long,  remember 
friends,  it  was  the  morning  of  my  life,  when  the  golden  glow  of  youth  was 
on  the  hill  tops  and  sunshine  flooded  the  valleys,  and  every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  weed  that  grew  in  my  pathway  was  crowned  with  a flower  and 

redolent  with  fragrance.  j n , 



*M.r.  Humrich  was  a member  of  the  School  Board  for  thwty^two  years,  a great 
portion  of  that  time  serving  as  its  Secretary. 
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JOHN  PRICE  BOriBIM. 


FIRST  METHODIST  PRESIDENT  OF 
DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  CARLISLE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  O.  B.  SUPER. 

Paper  Read  Before  the  Hamilton  Li- 
brary Association,  January 
19,  1909. 

Reprinted  from  The  Shippexsbuug  News. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Library  Association: — 

I desire  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I esteem  it  an  honor  to  have  been  invited 
to  prepare  a paper  for  this  occasion. 
Having1  listened  to  some  of  the  papers 
here  presented  I fully  understood  that 
the  preparation  of  a paper  to  be  read 
here  involved  serious  labor  and  that  a 
random  talk  would  not  be  acceptable. 

Dickinson  College  has  had  two  presi- 
dents that  stood  out  with  special  promi- 
nences in  its  history — one  at  its  begin- 
ning, at  its  generation , so  to  speak,  and 
another  at  its  regeneration ; that  is,  when, 
after  having  ceased  operations  for  sev- 
eral years,  it  was  reopened  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  When  I was  invited  to  write 
this  paper,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
I write  on  Dr.  Nesbit,  the  first  President 
of  the  college,  but  a lady  of  our  town, 
Mrs.  Parkinson,  recently  published  a 
very  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  him, 
so  that  there  seemed  no  present  neces- 
sity for  saying  anything  more  on  that 
subject.  For  this  reason,  chiefly,  I have 
undertaken  to  write  about  Dr.  Durbin; 
not  primarily  because  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pulpit  orators  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  nor  because  he  success- 
fully reorganized  Dickinson  College  and 
directed  its  affairs  for  about  eleven  years, 
but,  as  the  title  of  my  paper  as  printed 
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on  the  program  indicates,  because  he  was 
during  these  years  an  influential  citizen 
of  Carlisle,  and  to  this  part  of  my'sub- 
ject  I propose  to  pay  more  attention 
than  would  be  proper  if  I were  simply 
writing  a sketch  of  the  life  of  this  re- 
markable man. 

John  Price  Durbin  was  born  near 
Paris,  Ky.,  October  10,  1800.  I may 
here  make  a slight  digression  to  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Kentucky’s  first 
settlers  wrere  located  near  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  state.  In  most  of  our 
states  the  first  settlements  were  on  the 
eastern  borders  because  the  trend  of 
population  was  westward  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  but  the  whole  of  east- 
ern Kentucky  is  rugged  and  often  moun- 
tainous, on  which  account  the  first  im- 
migrants pressed  on  till  they  came  to 
what  is  now  known  as  the  blue  grass  re- 
gion. It  may  also  be  said  that  while  this 
region  is  famous  for  its  fine  horses  and 
mules,  it  has  also  produced  many  great 
men.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States 
an  equal  space  of  territory  that  had  pro- 
duced as 'many  statesmen  as  did  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Kentucky  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  region 
about  Boston  is  famous  for  its  scholars 
and  literary  men,  but  for  statesmen  we 
must  look  to  Kentucky.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  Henry  Clay,  who,  al- 
though not  born  in  Kentucky,  went 
there  in  his  youth  and  during  his  whole 
active  life  was  identified  with  that  state. 
Then  came  Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson 
Davis,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  others 
of  less  note,  and  even  notv  the  breed 
hasn’t  entirely  run  out,  since  James  B. 
McCreary,  the  senior  senator  from  that 
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state,  who  comes  from  this  same  region, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
members  of  the  senate.  In  fact,  with 
our  modern  means  of  travel,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  in  a single  day  to  start  at 
the  home. of  John  C.  Breckenride,  Lin- 
coln’s chief  opponent  in  the  memorable 
presidential  contest  of  1860,  visit  Lin- 
coln’s birthplace,  then  that  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  Lincoln’s  opponent  during  four 
years  of  bloody  strife,  and  then  by  pass- 
ing across  the  boundary  into  Tennessee, 
visit  the  home  of  John  Bell,  who  also 
contested  with  Lincoln  the  election  of 
I860. 

Not  only  was  Doctor  Durbin  a native 
of  Kentucky,  but  both  his  father  and 
mother  were  natives  of  that  state,  being 
among  the  first  white  children  born  in 
that  region.  His  father’s  father  had 
moved  in  there  from  Havre-de-Grace, 
Md.,  and  his  mother’s  father  from  Geor- 
gia. The  parents  were  likewise  both 
Methodists,  and  were  among  the  first  ad- 
herents of  the  faith  in  that  region.  When 
the  boy  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father 
died  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a cabinet-maker  and  he 
learned  the  trade.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  was  licensed  to  preach,  having 
at  that  time  almost  no  education  except 
such  as  almost  any  bright  boy  would 
pick  up  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  as  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who,  as  I have  already  re- 
marked, was  a product  of  this  same  re- 
gion. 

In  the  spring  of  1819  he  was  sent  to  a 
circuit  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  the 
journal  which  he  kept  during  that  time 
gives  some  interesting  details  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  living  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  labored.  Their  houses 
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often  had  only  one  room  and  that  not 
over  twenty  feet  square.  Here  they 
were  born  and  here  they  died,  and  here 
were  also  performed  all  those  intervening 
acts  of  their  lives  that  would  ordinarily 
take  place  indoors.  He  read  a great  deal, 
mostly  in  borrowed  books.  The  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  a circuit  in  Indiana, 
and  in  1821  his  appointments  were  near 
the  seat  of  the  newly  established  Miami 
University,  and  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
subjects,  in  the  university,  spending  part 
of  each  week  at  the  school  and  the  rest 
on  his  circuit.  Two  years  later  he  was 
stationed  in  Cincinnati  and  from  the 
university  there  he  received  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  at  the  same  time — 
an  unusual  occurrence,  but  showing  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school.  Even  at  this 
time  he  was  already  famous  as  a preacher. 

In  the  following  year  (1825)  was  start- 
ed Augusta  College  in  Kentucky,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  first  Metho- 
dist college.  True,  about  forty-seven 
years  previous  to  this  an  institution 
known  as  C'okesburg  College  was  found- 
ed near  Baltimore,  but  it  never  really 
did  college  work,  and  its  career,  besides, 
was  a brief  one.  To  this  new  Augusta 
College  Mr.  Durbin  was  called  as  Pro- 
fessor of  languages.  The  faculty  at  first 
consisted  of  three,  later  of  four,  Metho- 
dist preachers,  one  of  these  being  Henry 
B.  Bascorn,  who,  with  John  P.  Durbin 
and  Matthew  Simpson,  formed  a trio 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  including 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  the  Metho- 
dist church  has  ever  produced.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  Professor  Durbin’s 
time,  however,  was  taken  up  in  traveling 
over  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the 


oew  institution.  In  1829,  while  in  Wash- 
ington on  this  account,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  vote  was  a tie,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  who  was  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  therefore  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  Senate,  decided  against 
Mr.  Durbin,  giving  as  his  only  reason  for 
so  doing  that  Mr.  Durbin’s  opponent  be- 
longed to  the  same  church  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s mother. 

In  1831  Professor  Durbin  resigned  his 
professorship  at  Augusta  because  the 
college  didn’t  seem  to  have  a promising 
future.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
professor  of  natural  science  in  the  newly 
established  Wesleyan  University  at  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.  He  had  always  been 
fond  of  scientific  studies  and  while  pro- 
fessor in  Augusta  College  he  published 
an  edition  of  Wood’s  “Mosaic  History 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World.”  The 
scope  cf  the  book  was  greatly  broadened 
and  there  are  many  original  notes  w hich 
show  much  research  on  the  editor’s  part. 
A short  time  afterwards  he  also  edited 
Lyall’s  Geology,  which  was  published  by 
the  Harpers.  To  this  work  he  also  add- 
ed numerous  excellent  notes,  in  which 
Dr.  Priestly’s  theological  teachings  are 
specially  antagonized.  The  call  to  Wes- 
leyan University  was  not  accepted  be- 
cause in  the  same  year  lie  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Vice 
President  Calhoun  now  admitted  that  he 
had  made  a mistake  in  voting  against 
Mr.  Durbin  on  the  previous  occasion. 
While  occupying  this  position  he  fre- 
quently preached  on  Sunday  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
Sunday,  February  22,  1832,  by  special  in- 
.vitation,  his  theme  was  “George  W ash- 


ington,”  and  he  delivered  a sermon 
which,  measured  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  his  hearers,  has  rarely 'been 
equaled.  Before  him  sat  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  republic,  among  them 
orators  like  Clay  and  Webster,  listening 
to  a discourse  that  they  had  invited,  on 
a subject  which  even  at  that  time  had 
become  somewhat  commonplace,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  not  lacking  in 
inspiring  possibilities.  At  the  close  of 
the  discourse,  John  0.  Calhoun  came 
up,  grasped  the  speaker’s  hand  and  said: 
“Mr.  Durbin,  I advise  you  never  to 
preach  again,  because  this  can  never  be 
equaled.”  The  text  of  this  remarkable 
sermon  was  Rev.  iv.  II.  : “Thou  art 

worthy,  O Lord,  to  receive  glory  and 
honor  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.”  During  this  period 
Mr.  Durbin  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in 
systematic  reading  in  the  Congressional 
Library  and  also  attended  some  scien- 
tific lectures  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

In  May,  1832,  being  then  only  thirty- 
one  years  old,  Mr.  Durbin  was  elected 
by  the  General  Conference  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Zion’s 
Herald,  Youth’s  Instructor,  Child’s 
Magazine  and  also  of  Tracts  and  Sunday 
school  books.  One  of  his  biographers 
says:  “This  was  a remarkable  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  literary 
ability  and  his  adaptation  to  the  place. 
He  was  not  then,  nor  had  he  ever  been, 
a member  of  the  General  Conference. 
He  entered  upon  his  labors  with  a 
promptness  and  intellectual  vigor  that 
showed  his  deep  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  that  his  place 
imposed,  and  with  a manifest  purpose 


to  exert  the  proper  influence  of  this 
great  denominational  office.”  In  his 
editorial  writings  he  constantly  urged 
the  importance  of  an  educated  ministry 
and  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a theological  seminary  for  the  training  of 
Methodist  preachers,  a doctrine  that 
must  have  almost  paralyzed  some  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  since  even  now 
they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  theological  seminaries  are 
an  unadulterated  blessing. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  Dr. 
Durbin’s  connection  with  Dickinson  Col- 
lege and  I shall  here  make  a short  di- 
gression in  order  to  clear  up  a matter 
which  seems  to  need  clearing  up,  be- 
cause even  in  Carlisle  the  impression 
seems  to  be  quite  general  that  this  was 
once  a Presbyterian  college.  At  this 
time  (1833)  the  college  was  in  the  con- 
dition known  by  physicians  as  suspend- 
ed animation.  It  was  not  entirely  dead 
because  there  was  still  in  existence  a 
Board  of  Trustees  whose  duty  it  was  to 
look  after  its  interests,  but  no  actual  col- 
lege work  had  been  done  for  two  years 
or  more.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1833, 
this  Board  held  a meeting  to  consider  a 
letter  from  the  llev.  Edwin  Dorsey  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  stating  that  his 
Conference  had  appointed  a committee 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a college  within  its  bounds  and  inquir- 
ing whether  Dickinson  College  could  be 
obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  if  so,  on 
what  terms.  The  subsequent  negotia- 
tions can  best  be  described  by  quoting 
from  Dr.  Himes’s  excellent  History  of 
Dickinson  College: 

“A  committee  of  the  Trustees,  after 
conferring  with  this  committee,  made  a 
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report  favorable  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. Among  the  reasons  assigned  was, 
‘that  those  colleges  in  the  United  States 
that  have  been  conducted  by,  or  under 
the  patronage  of,  some  prominent  Chris- 
tian sect,  have  been  more  flourishing  in 
their  operations,  and  useful  in  their  in- 
fluence, than  others  that  have  not  had 
these  advantages.’  ” 

This  language  is  specially  interesting. 
Since  the  college  up  to  this  time  had 
not  been  under  the  patronage  of  any 
church,  it  was  thought  best  to  transfer 
it  to  some  church.  “True,  up  to  this 
time  the  college  had  generally  been  re- 
garded as  under  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Undoubtedly  at  its 
origin  and  in  its  whole  history  up  to 
this  point,  that  church  was  looked  to 
for  its  main  support  in  money  and  pat- 
ronage, but  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  a 
joint  one,  of  different  denominations 
and  different  church  organizations  were 
asked  to  co-operate,  as  such,  in  its  sup- 
port. In  later  years,  one  of  the  charges 
before  the  legislative  committee  was  the 
election  of  Trustees  in  such  a way  as  to 
secure  Presbyterian  control.”  Nor  were 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  always  all 
Presbyterians.  One  of  its  greatest  presi- 
dents, Doctor  John  M.  Mason,  was  a 
member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Another  president,  Doctor  Atwater, 
was  a Congregationalist,  while  Doctor 
How,  the  last  president  before  the  trans- 
fer, seems  also  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  the  time  of 
his  incumbency,  although  in  early  life 
he  had  been  a Presbyterian.  At  the 
time  when  the  college  suspended  oper- 
ations, the  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, the  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer,  was 
not  only  an  Episcopalian,  but  was  also 
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rector  of  the  church  in  Carlisle  and 
Professor  Mayer  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church.  “The  college, 
at  its  transfer,  can  not  then  be  regarded 
as  a gift  or  surrender  from  the  Presby- 
terian or  any  other  denomination,  to 
the  Methodist  Church.  Had  it  been 
then  as  fully  recognized  as  a Presbyte- 
rian college,  as  it  now  is  a Methodist  in- 
stitution, it  may  be  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  have  been  so  read- 
ily abandoned  by  that  denomination. 
The  transfer  of  this  large  public  interest 
to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  Trustees,  re- 
garded as  a proper  expedient  for  the  ef- 
fectual and  direct  promotion  of  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, that  church  formally  declaring  its 
willingness  and  intention  to  assume  it, 
and  obligating  itself  to  properly  support 
it  as  a college.” 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  Doctor  Durbin  called  to  the 
institution  as  instructors,  several  men 
of  marked  ability,  especially  Emory, 
McClintock  and  Allen.  Of  course,  those 
were  not  the  days  of  specialists  and  per- 
haps any  man  in  the  faculty  could  have 
taught  almost  any  subject  that  was 
taught  in  the  college;  something  that  is 
not  true  now,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
to  the  discredit  of  the  present  faculty 
that  it  is  not  true.  Professor  McClin- 
tock,  however,  will  always  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  connected 
with  Dickinson  College.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Carlisle, 
he  made  himself  particularly  prominent 
(some  persons  at  the  time  would  have 
said  notorious)  by  his  sympathy  with 
fugitive  slaves,  which  got  him  into  seri- 
ous difficulty  and  involved  him  in  a fa- 
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wous  lawsuit.  As  Doctor  Himes  further 
says:  “It  has  always  been  regarded  as 

fortunate  that  the  reorganized  college 
had  the  services  of  these  men.  It  may 
be  said  that  Doctor  Durbin  alone  brought 
to  the  college  an  established  reputation. 
Asa  preacher  he  was  widely  known. 
He  had  been  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  His  inexplicable  elo- 
quence had  made  him  a power  wher- 
ever he  was  announced  to  appear.  He 
had  declined  a professorship  in  the  Wes- 
leyan University.  He  left  the  most  influ- 
ential editorial  chair  of  the  denomination 
to  assume  charge  of  this  high  educational 
trust.  As  the  organizing  and  directing 
head  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  as  a col- 
lege administrator,  he  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  equaled.  According  to  the 
policy  of  American  colleges,  especially 
of  the  smaller  ones,  a president  is  so  es- 
sential as  a figure-head  and  financial 
agent,  as  well  as  administrator  and  in- 
structor, that  they  often  suffer  for  want 
of  the  combination  of  these  qualities  in 
a high  degree  in  one  individual,  and  so 
long  as  the  system  continues  as  it  is, 
there  will  be  a demand  for  men  that  are 
seldom  met  with.  As  a graduate  of  a 
college,  and  subsequently  a professor  in 
Augusta  College,  Doctor  Durbin  wras 
not  a novice  in  the  peculiarities  of  col- 
lege life.  His  varied  acquisitions  and 
tastes  put  him  in  sympathy  with  ail 
branches  of  learning.  Every  department 
and  every  interest  of  the  college  felt  the 
touch  of  his  atteution.  Revised  stat- 
utes, new  courses  of  study,  new  build- 
ings, increased  endowments,  increase  in 
the  number  of  students,  were  all  sub- 
jects of  his  constant  consideration.” 

Tnis  mention  of  new  buildings  leads 
me  to  say,  that  East  College  was  erected 
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during  the  administration  of  Doctor 
Durbin.  True,  it  would  not  now  be  re*  r 
gardedasamodelof  architectural  beauty 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  was  built  in  the  style  of 
that  time  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  building  as  it  now  appears  does  not 
correctly  represent  it  as  originally  built. 
It  then  had  porticoes  with  colonial  pil- 
lars in  front  of  each  of  its  entrances  and 
these  made  the  building  look  far  better 
than  it  does  at  present.  Besides,  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  a stone 
building  was  erected,  instead  of  a big 
brick  structure  that  looked  like  a cotton 
mill.  I have  seen  most  of  the  old  col- 
lege buildings  in  this  country  and  few  of 
them  are  better  than  our  East  College 
and  none  better  than  “Old  West.” 
President  Durbin  was  at  this  time  in 
a difficult  position.  Higher  education 
was  not  popular  with  the  Methodists, 
but  he  at  once  showed  himself  master  of 
the  situation.  He  appealed  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  and  received  for 
several  years  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1000.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  made  a 
trip  across  the  ocean  in  search  of  much 
needed  rest.  He  visited  most  of  the 
countries  of  western  and  southern 
Europe,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
Some  of  his  experiences  are  given  in 
four  delightful  and  instructive  volumes; 
two  of  them  entitled,  “Observations  in 
Europe,”  and  two,  “Observations  in  the 
East.”  Many  parts  of  these  volumes 
can  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit because  they  are  not  only  written  in 
a charming  style,  but  they  are  also  the 
“observations”  of  a careful  and  philoso- 
phical student  of  men  and  institutions. 
The  reader  will  be  particularly  struck 
by  his  broad  and  unprejudiced  views  in 
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seeing1  what  is  said  about  the  character 
of  Aroltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  chronic 
difficulties  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  established  church  in  Eng- 
land, while  his  description  of  a visit  to 
Mt.  Blanc  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  has 
been  spoken  of  as  ‘’’unsurpassed  in  all 
the  literature  of  travel  since.” 

President  Durbin’s  interest  in  scienti- 
fic studies  was  particularly  profitable  to 
the  college,  “and  whilst  endeavoring  to 
accumulate  the  endowment  fund  first 
proposed,  and  soliciting  funds  or  even 
obtaining  them  by  loan  for  the  erection 
of  East  College,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  acquire  w hat  was  at  that 
time  a fine  collection  of  apparatus,  be- 
longing to  Professor  Walter  A.  Johnson, 
of  Philadelphia  which  had  been  employed 
by  him  as  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.”  He  paid  $2000  for  the  col- 
lection which  had  originally  cost  $.3000. 
Much  of  this  apparatus  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  college,  although  it  very  natur- 
ally now  is  mostly  of  merely  historic  in- 
terest. “During  Doctor  Durbin’s  visit 
to  the  East  the  interests  of  the  college 
seem  to  have  been  continually  present 
to  him.  At  the  Giant’s  Causeway  he 
secured  three  large  sections  of  columns, 
of  three  pieces  each,  besides  a complete 
wooden  model;  at  Chamounix  he  pro- 
cured a model  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
Monnt  Blanc  chain;  in  Egypt  he  secured 
several  mummies  of  the  Sacred  Ibis, 
together  with  other  minor  specimens.” 
Doctor  Durbin  was  for  about  eleven 
years  a resident  of  Carlisle;  eleven  years 
that  he  regarded  as  the  best  years  of  his 
life  Desiring  a change  of  occupation, 
he  resigned  in  1815  and  became  pastor  of 
a church  in  Philadelphia,  serving  in  that 
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capacity  for  four  years,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Presiding  Elder.  This  position 
he  held  for  about  a year  when,  in  1850, 
he  was  elected  Missionary  Secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  1872,  when 
bodily  infirmities  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign. If  I were  writing  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  Doctor  Durbin,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  devote  a large  amount  of 
space  to  this  part  of  his  life,  for,  while 
not  actually  the  father  of  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society,  he  brought  his  pow- 
ers as  an  organizer  to  bear  on  it  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  it  its  present  form  and 
he  greatly  increased  its  efficiency. 
When  he  assumed  the  office,  the  Meth- 
odists were  annually  contributing  about 
sixteen  cents  per  member  to  the  cause 
of  missions,  which  amount  was  increased 
nearly  five  fold  during  his  administra- 
tion. 

Since  the  title  of  my  paper  indicates 
that  I expect  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  life  of  Doctor  Durbin,  while  a resi- 
dent of  Carlisle,  I shall  return  to  that 
part  of  my  subject.  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  anyone  in  Carlisle  who  re- 
members him  well  enough  to  give  much 
information  on  this  point,  but  have  ob- 
tained much  interesting  information 
from  other  sources.  Some  of  his  former 
pupils  have  left  on  record  some  of  their 
recollections  of  him.  If  I had  been 
seeking  for  this  information  a few  years 
ago,  Judge  Henderson  could  have  helped 
me  very  much,  because  he  was  not 
only  a citizen  of  Carlisle  during  the  en- 
tire presidency  of  Doctor  Durbin,  but 
his  entire  college  course  wras  compre- 
hended in  these  years.  Bishop  Bow- 
man, a member  of  the  first  class  that 
graduated  under  Doctor  Durbin,  wrote 
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a few  years  ago:  “In  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  not  specially  attractive.  He 
was  a little  below  the  average  height  and 
his  limbs  were  not  well  proportioned,  but 
as  a teacher  I have  never  known  his  super- 
ior. He  had  a wonderful  ability  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  in  plain,  simple  lan- 
guage and  in  a most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive manner.  But  it  was  in  the  pul- 
pit and  on  the  platform  that  Doctor 
Durbin  reigned  supreme.”  You  will 
recollect  that  in  a previous  quotation, 
Doctor  Himes  spoke  of  his  “inexplicable 
eloquence.”  On  this  point,  Bishop 
Bowman  says:  “It  is  always  difficult  to 

analyze  the  elements  of  an  eloquent 
speaker’s  power.  In  Doctor  Durbin’s 
case,  there  seemed  to  be  a wonderful 
combination  of  elements,  no  one  of  which 
could  positively  be  said  to  be  the  source 
of  his  marvelous  power  over  an  audience. 
In  the  beginning  he  was  somewhat  heavy 
and  drawling  and  his  delivery  a little  re- 
pulsive but  after  a little  time  all  that 
disappeared.” 

There  are  many  testimonies  to  this  pe- 
culiar drawl  with  which  Doctor  Durbin  be- 
gan his  sermons  and,  while  I never  heard 
him,  I have  often  heard  him  imitated 
by  those  who  had  heard  him.  On 
many  occasions  persons  came  to  hear 
him  on  account  of  his  reputation  but 
were  so  disgusted  that  they  soon  went 
away  or  were  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  stay.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all 
those  who  had  the  patience  to  sit 
through  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  one  of  his  sermons  were  willing  to  re- 
main an  hour  or  two  longer,  if  necessary, 
to  hear  the  end. 

Bishop  Bowman  also  relates  the  fol- 
lowing rather  amusing  anecdote,  one 
which  forcibly  illustrates  Doctor  Dur- 


bin’s  power  over  an  audience.  The  occa- 
sion was  a camp  meeting  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  probably  at  Oakville.  He 
says: 

“On  this  occasion  the  doctor  preached 
a sermon  of  marvelous  power.  It  differed 
from  most  of  his,  as  it  was  intensely  in- 
teresting and  attractive  from  the  very 
beginning.  Although  it  was  about  two 
hours’  long,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  weariness  or  uneasiness  in  the 
great  congregation.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sermon,  the  mass  of  the  people 
rose  unconsciously  to  their  feet,  pressed 
around  the  pulpit  and  stood  spell-bound 
to  the  end.  At  one  time,  while  he  was 
describing  the  condition  of  the  lost,  an 
intelligent,  well  educated  Carlisle  lawyer 
standing  near  me  grasped  a tree  near 
which  he  was  standing  and  began  to 
climb  it.  Three  times  I had  to  pull  him 
down  and  after  the  close  of  the  service 
he  couldn’t  be  made  to  realize  the  con- 
dition through  which  he  had  passed.” 

I have  myself  heard  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Deems  speak  of  Doct  or  Durbin’s  peculiar 
style.  He  writes  as  follows: 

“Wonderful  were  the  advantages  of 
the  boys  who  lived  in  that  college  town 
at  that  period.  Apart  from  the  schol- 
astic advantages  there  were  immense 
church  privileges.  Doctor  George  Drif- 
field was  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
man  of  rare  learning  and  great  skill  in 
preaching.  Doctor  McGill,  since  of 
Princeton,  was  preaching  to  a small  con- 
gregation (known  as  the  “Seceders”) . 
Young  as  1 was,  I was  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  the  smallness  of  his 
audiences  and  the  massiveness  of  his 
discourses.  Two  years  of  this  time,  the 
Methodist  pastor  was  the  Rev.  George 
G.  Cookman,  oue  of  the  most  thrillingiy 
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eloquent  preachers  of  his  denomination. 
In  the  college  were  Doctors  McClintoek 
and  Emory,  two  young,  gifted  and  ac- 
complished professors,  who  had  the 
stimulus  of  alternating  with  such  men 
as  Durbin  and  Cookman.  No  mortal 
man  in  any  age  of  Christianity,  I Jam 
persuaded,  ever  enjoyed  superior  church 
privileges,  so  far  as  preaching  was  con- 
cerned, to  those  at  the  command  of  the 
students  in  Carlisle  from  1834  to  1839. 
The  chief  of  these  pulpit  princes  by  all 
odds  was  Doctor  Durbin.  I have  never 
studied  any  man  so  closely  to  lind  out 
his  methods  as  I have  Doctor  Durbin 
and  yet,  putting  together  everything  I 
have  thought  through  the  nearly  half 
century  since  I first  knew  him,  1 find  it 
difficult  to  give  a satisfactory  analysis. 
He  would  begin  his  sermons  in  an  elocu- 
tion w hich  was  a cross  between  a Quaker 
intonation  and  a hard-shell  Baptist 
whine,  and  succeeded  in  almost  imme- 
diately arresting  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  by  making  the  appearance  of  a 
cat  like  approach  upon  his  intellect. 
The  hearer  would  watch  to  see  what 
was  coming  next  and  felt  very  much 
like  the  mouse  that  knew  the  distance 
between  the  cat  and  himself  had  dimin- 
ished but  was  afraid  to  run  lest  any  mo- 
tion might  provoke  the  dreaded  spring. 
Then  there  came  a period  when  the  at- 
tacking party  moved  from  side  to  side, 
apparently,  and  did  not  make  much  ad- 
ditional approach.  Then  there  was  a 
moment  of  stillness,  and  then  there  was 
a bound,  not  as  of  a cat  on  a mouse,  but 
as  of  a tiger  on  some  nobler  game,  pro- 
ducing a thrill  that  made  all  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  jungle  tremble. 

I can  think  of  no  other  figure  to  de- 
scribe the  style  of  this  remarkable  man. 


So  sudden  and  prodigious  would  be 
these  shocks  that  I have  seen  whole  con- 
gregations swayed  by  them.  Twice  in 
my  junior  years  I sat  and  watched  the 
approach  and  just  as  it  came,  sprung  to 
meet  it.  The  word  magnetic  is  some- 
times used  about  men,  generally  very 
loosely,  I think.  I have  met  only  two 
men  who  were  to  me  magnetic:  Henry 
Clay  and  John  P.  Durbin.  In  my  boy- 
hood, I could  never  see  Mr.  Clay  rise  to 
speak  "without  having  a nervous  chill, 
although  I heard  him  only  in  his  declin- 
ing years.” 

I have  heard  Dr.  Deems  speak  of  Dr. 
Durbin’s  sermons  and  he  said  “he  fairly 
jerked  you”  with  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence. Once  as  he  came  out  of  the 
church  after  hearing  Doctor  Durbin 
preach,  two  soldiers  from  the  garrison 
were  walking  just  ahead  of  him  and  he 
heard  one  of  them  say:  “Wasn’t  that  a 

hell  of  a sermon!”  He  didn’t  mean  to 
be  profane  but  he  probably  used  the 
strongest  language  at  his  command. 

When  President  Durbin  returned  from 
his  trip  across  the  ocean  there  was  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students 
as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  the  towm  to 
give  him  a proper  reception.  The 
whole  town  turned  out  to  do  honor  to 
one  who  might  well  be  regarded  as  their 
most  distinguished  citizen.  The  stu- 
dents had  planned  a grand  illumination 
for  the  evening,  one  of  the  features  of 
W'hich  was  that  a lighted,  candle  w'as  to 
be  placed  in  every  windowr  of  every  col- 
lege building.  When  President  Durbin 
heard  of  this,  he  absolutely  forbade  it 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire.  Fin- 
ally, however,  he  consented  to  let  the 
program  be  carried  out  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  a student  with  a bucket 
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of  water  should  be  stationed  in  every 
room  and  remain  there  until  the  lights  . 
were  extinguished.  Thus  the  students 
had  their  illumination,  although  many 
of  them  were  prevented  from  being  pres- 
ent at  other  important  functions,  espec- 
ially the  formal  reception  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1844  Doctor  Durbin  and  the  Iiev. 
William  Herbert  Norris,  rector  of  Saint 
John’s  Church,  Carlisle,  became  involved 
in  a controversy  which  evidently  pro- 
duced no  small  commotion  in  the  com- 
munity at  the  time  and  for  the  details 
of  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Web- 
ster Henderson. 

At  this  time  the  Church  of  England 
was  distracted  by  the  so-called  Tract- 
arian  or  Oxford  movement,  otherwise 
known  as  Puseyism.  Doctor  Durbin  al- 
luded to  the  matter  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons and  stated  that  on  the  three  great 
questions  of  the  rule  of  faith,  the  means 
of  justification  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Churches  were  in  substantial  agreement. 
This  statement  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Norris,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  his  church  had  been  misrep- 
resented and  even  insulted,  and  he  pub- 
lished a letter  to  Doctor  Durbin  in  the 
form  of  a pamphlet  of  46 pages,  entitled: 
“Methodism  and  the  Church,  opposed 
in  Fundamentals.”  It  begins  as  follows: 
“Reverend  Sir: 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  hazarded  a 
public  discourse  on  matters  that  inti- 
mately concern  the  church  which  I serve, 
you  can  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  your 
reported  statements  should  meet  with 
severe  criticism  and  others  with  pointed 
denial,  and  since  you  have  given  cur- 
rency to  several  very  erroneous  opinions 
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for  which  you  are  referred  to  as 
authority,  it  becomes  my  painful  duty 
to  correct  those  opinions  by  publicly 
addressing  you.” 

To  this  Dr.  Durbin  replied  in  a letter 
“On  the  Identity  of  the  Fundamental 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.”  It  is  of 
very  nearly  equal  length  with  Pev. 
Norris’s  deliverance.  He  begins  by  say- 
ing that  the  religious  controversy  that 
had  arisen  in  England  was  not  one  that 
affected  simply  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
that  this  extended  view*  of  the  contro- 
versy justified  every  public  teacher  in 
explaining  it  to  the  people  and  giving 
his  opinion  on  it,  but  he  complains  that 
Mr.  Norris  should  have  given  the  con- 
troversy a personal  bearing  by  address- 
ing a pamphlet  to  him  personally.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  his  remark  that 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  exactly  agree  on 
the  three  questions  discussed,  was  mere- 
ly incidental  to  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course Which  w*as  to  show*  the  views  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Oxford 
Tractarians,  and  the  Church  of  Pome  on 
these  questions.  He  further  expresses 
surprise  that  Mr.  Norris  should  be  of- 
fended at  his  assertion  that  the  two 
churches  wrere  in  agreement  on  these 
questions,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
gratified  his  pride,  but  Mr.  Norris’ 
pamphlet  plainly  show's  that  he  greatly 
preferred  that  his  church  should  agree 
with  the  Church  of  Pome  than  that  the 
Methodist  Church  should  agree  with  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Norris  now1  returned  to  the  charge 
with  a pamphlet  of  70  octavo  pages,  eu- 
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titled:  “The  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
the  Church  Vindicated  from  all  Affinity 
with  Methodism,  in  a Review  of  a Letter 
of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  Asserting1 
Their  Identity,”  in  which  towards  the 
end  he  departs  from  the  real  subject  of 
the  controversy  and  attacks  the  validity 
of  Methodist  ordination. 

So  far  as  I could  discover  the  matter 
was  now  allowed  to  drop,  the  only  result 
apparently  being1  that  each  controversi- 
alist was  only  the  more  firmly  convinced 
of  the  strength  of  his  own  position. 

I have  very  little  more  to  add  except 
that  during  the  eleven  years  that  Presi- 
dent Durbin  resided  in  Carlisle,  he  was 
interested  in  everything  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and,  al- 
though necessarily  often  absent, he  could 
always  be  counted  on  to  lend  a hand  in 
every  good  work.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  free  public  school  sys- 
tem was  established  in  Pennsylvania  and 
this  would  naturally  be  a subject  that 
would  greatly  interest  him  and  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  sufficient  influence 
with  the  legislature  to  secure  an  annual 
appropriation  of  money  for  several 
years,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Ills  opinions  as  an  expert  in  educa- 
tional matters  would  also  have  weight 
with  that  body.  I have  also  heard  it  said 
that  he  sent  out  students  from  the  col- 
lege to  visit  the  country  schools,  such 
as  they  were,  and  report  on  their  condi- 
tion, so  that  he  might  have  accurate 
data  on  which  to  base  his  arguments, 
but  this  report  I have  not  been  able  to 
verify. 

Doctor  Durbin  died  Oct.  18,  1S76,  at 
his  home  in  New  York  and  was  buried 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  city  his  wife 
was  a native. 
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So  familiar  to  us  are  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  "words  concluding"  the  6th 
Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  “But  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States,”  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  what 
an  innovation  they  were.  It  was  an  en- 
largement of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
John  Calvin  and  held  by  an  existing 
people,  governed  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  to  wit,  the  Little  Land  of  Switz- 
erland. 

Other  governments  throughout  the 
world  required  various  religious  test 
oaths. 

The  test  oath  of  October,  1703,  still  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  the  Colonies  was  in  these 
words : 

“We  and  each  of  us  do  for  himself 
solemnly  promise  and  declare  that  we 
will  be  true  and  faithful  to  Queen  Anne 
of  England,  etc.  And  we  do  solemnly 
promise  and  declare  that  we  from  our 
hearts  abhor,  detest  and  renounce  as  im- 
pious and  heretical  that  damnable  doc- 
trine and  position  that  Princes  excom- 
municated or  deprived  by  the  Pope  or 
any  other  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever. 
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And  we  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince 
person,  prelate,  state  or  potentate  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  power,  jurisdiction 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  of  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  the 
realm  of  England,  or  the  dominions  there 
unto  belonging. 

‘CVud  we  and  each  of  us  do  solemnly 
and  sincerely  profess  and  testify  that  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
there  is  no  transubstantiation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  con- 
secration thereof  by  any  person  whatso- 
ever, and  that  the  invocation  or . adora- 
tion of  the- Virgin  Mary  or  any  other 
Saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as 
they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 

“And  we  each  of  us  for  himself  do 
solemnly  profess,  testify  and  declare  that 
we  do  make  this  declaration  in  the  plain 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read  to 
us,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by 
English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion 
equivocation, or  mental  reservation  what- 
soever, and  without  any  dispensation 
already  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Pope  or  any  other  authority  whatsoever; 
and  without  any  hope  of  any  such  dis- 
pensation from  any  person  or  authority 
whatsoever,  or  without  thinking  that  we 
are  or  can  be  acquitted  before  (tod  or 
man  or  absolved  of  this  Declaration  or 
any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope 
should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same, 
or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning. 

“And  w'e  the  said  subscribers,  and  each 
of  us  for  himself,  do  solemnly  aud  sin- 
cerely profess  faith  in  God  the  Father, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Eternal  Son,  the 
true  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
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God  blessed  for  evermore.  And  we  do 
acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be 
given  by  Divine  inspiration.” 

According  to  Hildreth,  the  Historian, 
there  was  but  one  Catholic  Church,  Saint 
Joseph,  in  Philadelphia,  where  Mass 
was  permitted  to  be  publicly  celebrated 
prior  to  the  Revolution. 

We  then  had  a country  unitedly  Pro- 
testant, universally  studying  one  book, 
and  that  book  the  Bible. 

In  our  own  Valley  the  Bible  was  the 
standard  daily  reader  in  the  schools, 
and  here  also  the  Shorter  Catechisim  was 
recited  each  day  and  reviewed  on  Satur- 
day morning. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
adopted  July  4th,  1776,  has  been  claimed 
by  many  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a study  of  both  of  these  papers  re- 
veals the  fact, that  the  draftsman  of  both 
declarations  received  a similar  training 
and  education.  Rev.  Alexander  Craig- 
head, whose  opinions  and  teaching 
were  said  to  have  been  more  influential 
than  those  of  any  other  individual  in  the 
final  productin  of  the  Mecklenberg  De- 
claration, was  Calvanistically  instructed 
in  this  valley.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of  Indep- 
endence, received  hi.s  training  at  the 
hands  of  a Scotch  Presbyterian  minister 
by  the  name  of  Douglas. 

So  well  did  Douglas  train  his  pupil 
that  Jefferson’s  memoirs  tell  us  that  on 
his  bureau  lay  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Jefferson  divided  the  Scriptures  into 
seven  different  dispensations. 

First,  Man  Innocent.  This  dispensa- 
tion ran  from  the  creation  to  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Second,  Man  Under  Conscience.  This 
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dispensation  ran  from  the  time  of  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  Ark  on  Mt.  Arrarat. 

Third,  Man  in  Authority.  This  dis- 
pensation ran  from  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Ark  to  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  to  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Fourth,  Man  Under  Promise.  This 
dispensation  ran  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  coming  of  Moses. 

Fifth,  Men  Under  Law.  This  dispen- 
sation ran  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
Crucifixion  of  .Jesus  Christ. 

Sixth,  Man  Under  Grace.  The  pre- 
sent dispensation  commencing  with  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  run  to  the 
second  appearing. 

Seventh.  Man  Under  the  Personal 
Reign  of  Christ.  The  dispensation  to 
come. 

Jefferson  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  the  reader  should 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  subject 
was  written,  to  what  dispensation  refer- 
ence was  made,  and  whether  it  referred 
to  the  then  present,  the  then  past,  or 
the  then  future.  Notwithstanding  pres- 
ent noneulogistic  magazine  writers,  we 
cannot  read  these  rules  and  believe  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  anything  but  a 
profound  student  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  Convention  of  1775-1776,  the 
members  subscribed  to  a test  oath  in 

these  words  “I, confess  faith  in 

God,  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Eternal  Son,  the  True  God,  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  Blessed  for- 
evermore; and  I acknowledge  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  given  by  Divine  inspira- 
tion.” We  thus  have  gathered  together 
a body  of  men  placing  the  Bible  as  the 
Divinely  inspired  ruie  from  a Triune  God 
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to  man,  men  so  instructed  and  pledged 
framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

“When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people,  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  anoth- 
er, and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature’s  God  entitles  them,  a decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separa- 
tion. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
— that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  creation,  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
grovernments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate  that  governments  long  establish- 
ed should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and.,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves, 
by  abolishing  the  form  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  a long  train 
of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despot- 
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ism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to 
throw  off*  such  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systems  of  government. 
The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  a history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove 
this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to 
pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  in  their 
operations  till  his  assent  should  be  ob- 
tained; and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has 
utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for 
the  accomodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature — a right  inestimable  to  them, 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative 
bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their 
public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures.. 

He  has  dissolved  representative 
houses,  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasion  on  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a long  time  after 
such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  ofan  annihilation,  have  return- 
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ed  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exer- 
cise; the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean- 
time, exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  in- 
vasion from  without  and  convulsions 
within . 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
population  of  these  states;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreigners:  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration 
of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws 
for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his 
will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  offic- 
ers, to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out 
their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  time  of 
peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  effected  to  render  the  military 
independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  sub- 
ject us  to  a jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  the.r  acts 
of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  mock  trial, 
from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants 
of  these  states: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases  of  the 


benefits  of  trial  by  jury: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  pur 
consent: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to 
be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  En- 
glish laws  in  a neighboring  province, 
establiishing  therein  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, and  enlarging  its  boundaries, 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolish- 
ing our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering 
fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
ments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures 
and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here, 
by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged 
our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens, 
taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
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merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  de- 
struction, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we 
have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most 
humble  terms;  our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A prince  whose  character  is 
thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a tyrant,  is  unlit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  atten- 
tions to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native 
justice  and  magnanimity  and  wre  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  com- 
mon kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necess- 
ity which  denounces  our  separation,  and 
hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind— enemies  in  war — in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  gener- 
al Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare  that  these  united  colon- 
ies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  states.  That  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
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tion  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
■war,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.” 

Let  us  examine  a few  of  the  truths 
therein  enunciated.  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident.”  What?  That 
all  men  are  equal?  No,  that  “All  men 
are  created  equal,”  and  there  the  equal- 
ity ceases,  the  sins  of  their  parents  and 
themselves  being  cast  into  the  scales 
with  them.  But  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rights 
to  follow  are  not  their  personal  property 
to  barter,  sell  or  dispose  of,  but  are  their 
inherent  property,  the  ones  spoken  of 
being  “Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.”  That  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  foundation  of  Government  was  to 
secure  these  inherent  rights.  These  men 
held  emphatically  that  proper  Govern- 
ment “requireth  the  preserving  the 
honor,  and  performing  the  duties  be- 
longing to  every  one  in  their  seyeral 
places  and  relations  as  superiors,  infer- 
iors, or  equals,”  and  also  “requireth  ali 
lawful  endeavor  to  preserve  our  own 
life,  and  the  lives  of  others.” 

The  Declaration  then  gives  a list  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Colonies  had 
suffered;  and  the  absence  of  a protest  of 
the  religious  test  then  in  vogue  prove 
that  they  were  not  abhorent  or  contrary 
to  the  religious  belief  of  those  compos- 
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mg  the  membership  of  the  men  who  ap- 
proved the  Declaration.  The  Declara- 
tion closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  ' 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  and  the 
firm  belief  in  a Divine  Providence. 

July  9th,  1778,  a Confederation  of 
States  was  formed  by  articles  of  confed- 
eration, closing  with  these  w'ords  “In 
Witness  Whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  in  Congress  done  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  9th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Independence  of  America.” 

The  writer  had  so  often  seen  this  ex- 
pression that  the  full  significance  of  it 
did  not  come  home  to  him  until  he  read 
the  question  asked,  by  a foreigner, 
“What  Lord  was  it  that  the  thirteen 
Colonies  recognized?”  and  he  then  felt 
that  it  must  be  He  who  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  1778  years  before,  to  wit, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  for  whose 
personal  reign  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of  Indep- 
endence watched. 

The  States  were  slow  in  accepting  the 
Confederation,  while  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  met  a hearty  response 
in  every  community.  John  Quincy 
Adams  attributes  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  these  two  papers  to  the  fact  that, 
“in  the  first  place  they  did  not  seem  to 
accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  people,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  in  many 
things,  that  the  Declaration,  and  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  manifestly 
anti-potent,  the  former  was  based  upon 
declared  right,  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  was  asserted  power.  The  former 
was  based  upon  a Superintending  Provi- 
dence, and  the  inalienable  rights  of  men; 
the  latter  rested  upon  the  Sovereignty 
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of  declared  power — one  ascending  for 
the  foundation  of  human  government  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God, 
written  upon  the  hearts  of  man — the 
other  resting  upon  the  basis  of  human 
institution  and  prescriptive  lawq  and 
colonial  charters.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Declaration 
deals  with  the  rights  of  humanity  and 
the  duty  owed  by  man  to  man  as  pro- 
vided by  God  the  Creator  of  man,  (as 
set  forth  in  the  Bible.)  There  is  a re- 
cognition ot  the  want  of  power  in  the 
makers  of  the  Declaration  inherently  in 
themselves,  but  relying  in  a Superinten- 
ding Providence;  with  the  fear  of  God 
eliminating  the  fear  of  man,  they  de- 
clared for  that  which  they  believed  to 
be  right  and  trusted  to  Him  “who  exe- 
cutes the  office  of  a King  in  subduing  us 
to  Himself,  in  ruling  and  defending  us, 
and  in  restraining  and  conquering  all 
His  and  our  enemies.” 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  deals 
with  the  rights  of  property  and  while  it 
recognizes  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  the 
Nation,  and  Governor  of  the  World,  it 
depends  upon  the  pow'er  which  the 
States  held  in  their  resources,  if  united 
and  enforced,  to  accomplish  their  aim. 
It  has  been  called  “manish”  a trait  that 
our  Bible  trained  forefathers  designated 
as  a “Tower  of  Babel”  element  and  not 
desirable  in  a stable  government. 

It  was  reluctantly  accepted  but  it  was 
inefficient  and  unpopular  and  gave  place 
to  the  constitution  which  went  in  to 
operation  with  George  Washington,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  work  of 
four  Johns  in  the  making  of  new  Car- 
lisle, but  tonight  we  want  to  go  back  to 
the  greater  work  of  three  Johns — Johns 
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whose  works  formed  the  country  of 
which  George  Washington  was  the  first 
uncrowned  ruler. 

The  first  John  was  a Frenchman,  who 
insisted  that  “the  Bible  was  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  Men 
should  have  and  express  no  opinion  con- 
trary to  it,  nor  in  any  of  the  relations  of 
life  contravene  its  teaching.”  “He 
should  recognize  no  legislation  which 
was  not  in  harmony  with  it.”  “He 
would  consent  to  no  standard  of  morals 
in  the  State  that  fell  a hair’s  breadth  be- 
low that  of  the  Divine.”  And  because 
God  has  created  man  as  a religious  be- 
ing He  found  followers. 

Fisher  says  “the  sense  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Almighty  Ituler  and  his  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  minutest  in- 
cidents and  obligations  of  human  life, 
which  is  fostered  by  the  theology  of 
Calvin,  dwarfs  all  earthly  potentates. 
A consciousness  that  this  life  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  human  existence 
dissipates  the  feeling  of  personal  hom- 
age, for  men,  however  high  their  sta- 
tion, and  dulls  the  lustre  of  all  earthly 
grandeur.”  Such  a belief  must  seek  re- 
ligious liberty. 

John  the  second  was  a Scotchman,  the 
Spiritual  son  of  John  Calvin,  to  his  own 
people,  stern  as  the  mountains  of  the 
north  and  unbridled  as  the  air  which 
swept  the  Highlands  and  the  Moores,  he 
brought  the  Bible  truths  culled  by  John 
Calvin’s  mighty  intellect.  Under  John 
Knox  Scotland  more  fully  and  clearly 
perceived  and  held  fast  the  Reformed 
faith  than  any  other  country.  Dr.  Ers- 
kine  quotes  MacCauley  “To  the  attempt 
to  enslave  Scotland,  England  owes  its 
religious  freedom,”  and  he  comments 
“It  may  be  added  the  United  States 
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their  religious  and  civil  liberty.” 

John  the  third  was  a descendent  of 
John  Knox  (another  Scotchman) . He 
came  to  this  country  to  be  the  President 
of  Princeton  College,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  adopting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Horace 
Walpole  gave  John  Witherspoon  the 
blame  for  the  whole  revolt  from  British 
power.  “Our  cousin  America/”  said  he, 
“has  run  off  with  the  Presbyterian  Par- 
son.” 

At  this  time  and  place  the  more  local 
effect  of  the  influence  of  Bible  study  up- 
on the  Revolution  seems  in  place,  and 
proudly  can  the  Cumberland  Valley  step 
into  line.  Not  so  renowned  nor  of  such 
public  recognition  as  John  Witherspoon, 
but  of  equal  character  and  offarreaching 
results  was  the  work  of  Henry  McKin- 
ley. He  was  an  Irish  Clergyman,  who 
taught  a classic  school  in  Carlisle.  The 
accounts  of  this  school  are  meagre, 
Syphers  History  of  Pennsylvania  gives 
its  opening  year  as  1760.  General  John 
Armstorng,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  George  Steven- 
son were  pupils  at  this  school.  On 
October  16,  1776,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mc- 
Kinley was  commissioned  Captain  in  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  line.  His  company  num- 
bered sevnty-two  men.  An  unrecorded 
story  is  that  almost  the  entire  school 
enlisted  with  their  clergyman  teacher 
and  that  this  body  of  educated  soldiers 
were  practically  disbanded  by  being 
commissioned  as  officers  throughout  the 
Continental  Army. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  a boy  was 
required  to  learn  in  this  school  was  the 
moUo, 

“When  wealth  is  lost,  nothing  is  lost; 
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“When  health  is  lost,  something  is 
lost; 

“When  character  is  lost,  everything  is 
lost.” 

As  moral  ethics  the  Bible  was  taught; 
as  a logical  treatise  and  a mental  exer- 
cising strengthener  the  shorter  cathecism 
was  committed  to  memory.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  it  has  been  said  “The  in- 
fluence of  the  teachings  of  this  school 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  final  action 
of  a number  of  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.” 

“The  greatest  promoters  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty  in  this  land,  history 
shows,  were  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians,  the  Puritans  of  England, 
the  Dutch  of  Holland,  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  They  all  held  in  remembrance 
the  grievances  they  had  endured.  They 
had  come  through  the  fires  of  fierce  and 
prolonged  persecution;  they  were  none 
of  them  a perfect  people,  but  they  had 
one  united  war-cry  ‘God  and  Liberty’ 
and  they  were  determined  that  the 
shackles  of  oppression  should  not  be 
riveted  upon  them.”  Their  preachers 
preached  the  “Bible  and  religious  lib- 
erty,” their  teachers  taught  “study  your 
Bible  and  seek  liberty.”  The  home  was 
a patriarchal  institution  where  the  father 
taught  and  trained  his  family  in  the 
knowledge,  worship  and  service  of  God, 
where  the  gun  on  the  rack  and  the  Bible 
on  his  knee  were  the  defence  of  the 
household. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  with 
the  wonderful  increase  of  wealth  in  this 
nation  and  the  various  elements  that 
have  been  made  sub-servant  to  man,  con- 
trolled under  law,  largely  by  imaginary 
persons  called  corporations,  which  “have 
neither  a body  to  be  kicked  nor  a soul 
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to  be  damned,”  that  the  great  danger  to 
the  American  public  is  the  raising  of  a 
standard  of  wealth  rather  than  of  char- 
acter. The  Bible  is  the  only  safe  guard 
against  this  threatened  evil  and  since 
the  education  in  the  public  school  of  the 
present  day  will  determine  to  a large 
extent  the  character  of  our  future  citi- 
zens, the  Bible  should  be  taught  there- 
in, as  a moral  code,  not  to  teach  sec- 
tarianism, but  because  it  contains  the 
highest  code  of  morals  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  because  our  citizens 
become  good  citizens  in  proportion  as 
they  are  endowed  with  its  lofty  ideals. 
In  this  way  we  will  get  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  government  which  es- 
tablished both  civil  and  religious  liberty 
based  on  the  teachings  of  one  book 
and  that  book,  the  Bible,  whose  standard 
of  greatness  is  not  wealth  but  service 
from  man  to  man,  to  insure  “life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  to 
all  men  under  the  Divine  rule  of  a “Sup- 
erintending Providence.” 
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BENCH  OF  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA, 

1791-1806 

In  the  preparation  of  a sketch  of  Judge  Thomas  Cooper, 
Professor  Cooper  as  we  might  more  properly  call  him  here, 
read  before  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law  and  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  Hamilton  Library  Association,  some  facts  and 
statements  incidentally  suggested  that  at  one  time  he  might 
have  presided  over  the  Courts  of  this  County.  Such  a conclu- 
sion, however,  was  not  justified  upon  consultation  of  our  best  lo- 
cal history,  namely,  the  admirable  history  of  the  “Bench  and 
Bar  of  Cumberland  County,”  by  Bennett  Bellman,  Esq.  in 
Wings  “History  of  Cumberland  County,  ’ ’ a history  that  has  been 
freely  drawn  upon  by  subsequent  writers  on  that  subject.  Al- 
though the  chief  source  of  this  account  is  evidently  the  County 
records,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  authoritative  source, 
as  far  as  they  may  go,  yet  these  may  be  wanting  in  data  neces- 
sary to  complete  or  precise  statement  that  can  not  safely  be 
supplied  by  inferences.  Just  at  the  particular  period  involved 
the  account  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  somewhat  vague, 
and  wanting  in  accuracy.  This  note  is  intended  simply  to  pre- 
sent a few  additional  facts,  and  more  precise  data  based  on  the 
highest  authority,  by  which  the  account  may  be  rendered  com- 
plete and  accurate.  In  the  sketch  of  Judge  Cooper,  alluded  to, 
a most  interesting  point  was  his  character  as  President  Judge 
•a  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  removal 
f 0)111  office  on  Address  by  the  Legislature,  by  the  Governor  in 
1811.  In  some  brief  biographical  sketches  of  him  he  is  men- 
tioned as  judg'e  of  the  Fourth  District.  But  in  the  full  and  au- 
thoritative account,  by  Bell,  of  the  “Bench  and  Bar  of  Nor- 
thumberland County,”  with  which  Cooper  was  connected,  as 
practicing  attorney  or  judge  for  seventeen  years,  no  allusion  is 
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made  to  his  having  filled  a judicial  position  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  President  Judge  of  the  Eighth  District,  in  1806. 
In  a sketch  of  him  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  an  intimate  person- 
al friend,  the  simple  statement  is  made,  that  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  McKean  “judge  of  a judicial  district.” 

These  omissions,  by'  writers  at  first  hand,  to  allude  in 
any  way  to  the  Fourth  District,  rendered  it  'possible,  on  first 
consideration,  that  the  alliuion  to  it  in  the  first  instance  might 
have  been  an  unaccountable  typographical  or  other  error,  adop- 
ted without  question  by  subsequent  writers.  But  in  the  Auto- 
biographical “Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,”  published 
after  his  death  in  1804,  by  his  son  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  with 
copious  “Observations”  by  Judge  Cooper,  the  title  of  the  lat- 
ter is  given,  as  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District.  Again 
on  the  title  page  of  his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  publish- 
ed in  1819,  his  title  is  given  as,  “heretofore  President  Judge  of 
the  Fourth  Judiciary  District”.  Still  more  conclusive,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  in  his  trial  in  1811,  by  the  Legislature, 
one  of  the  charges  presented  against  him,  but  ruled  out  unani- 
mously by  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  which  it  had  been 
referred,  was  malfeasance  in  office  as  “Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judi- 
ciary District.”  Again  his  celebrated  opinion  in  the  Dempsey 
Case,  was  given  as  judge  of  the  Fourth  District,  and  in  fact  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  as  will  appear,  by  his  occupancy  of  the 
position  of  President  Judge  of  a District  prior  to  1806. 

In  this  connection  it  will  assist  in  understanding  the  case 
to  recall  the  distinct  periods  through  which  the  judiciary  system 
of  the  State  has  passed.  The  first  was  that  preceding  the  con- 
stitution of  1776;  the  second  from  the  constitution  of  1776  to  that 
of  1790  and  the  act  of  1791  carrying  it  into  effect.  By  this  act 
the  Judiciary  system  consisted  of  a Supreme  Court,  constitu- 
ted of  three  judges,  of  the  five  President  Judges  of  as  many  separ- 
ate and  independent  districts,  into  which  the  State  was  divided, 
and  over  and  above  all,  of  a High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
constituted  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  five  Presi- 
dent Judges,  and  three  persons  of  known  legal  ability.  Under 
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• his  law  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Bed- 

ford counties  constituted  the  Fourth  Judiciary  D:strict,  and 
the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Dauphin  and  York  consti- 
tuted the  Second  District.  But  the  names  of  the  Counties,  at 
that  time,  comprised  in  a district,  scarcely  give  a clue  to  its 
territorial  extent.  A very  carefully  prepared  map  of  the  State, 
exhibiting  the  districts  as  defined  by  that  act,  is  given  by  Burton 
Alva  Konkle,  in  his  admirable  biography  of  Thomas  Smith, 
who  was  appointed  first  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District, 
which  included  Cumberland  County.  The  following  is  given  in 
Wing’s  History  of  Cumberland  County  before  alluded  to:  “The 

first  President  Judge  of  our  Judicial  District  was  Thomas 
Smith.”  “He  was  commissioned  President  Judge  by  Gov. 
Mifflin  on  the  20th  of  August,  1791.  He  continued  in  that  position 
until  his  appointment  as  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  31st  of  January,  1794.”  “James  Riddle  was  the 
second  President  Judge  of  our  District”  appointed  by  Gov. 
Mifflin  in  1794  (by  typographical  error  1799  in  Wing’s  His- 
tory). “Some  time  in  1804  he  resigned  his  position  as  Judge” 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  John  Joseph  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  “was  the  third  President  Judge  of  our  Judicial 
District,  and  the  predecessor  of  Judge  Hamilton.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1800.  He  had  previously  been  the  first  President  Judge 
<4  the  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  being  commissioned 
on  the  16th  of  Dec.,  1793.”  “Six  years  after  the  appointment 

• >f  John  Joseph  Henry,  James  Hamilton  appears  upon  the  Bench.  ’ ’ 

In  the  summer  of  1806  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Snyder 
President  Judge  of  this  Judicial  District.” 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  these  statements  are  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  Court  records,  but  the  data  given  are  at 
v,est  not  only  incomplete  and  wanting  in  precision,  but,  where 
v re  records  fail,  are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  date  of 
Ye  resignation  of  Judge  Riddle  is  given  as  1804,  and  yet  Judge 
Henry  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  his  successor  in  1800. 

• nc  statement  that’ Judge  Henry  had  previously  been  first  Pres- 
:Lnt  Judge  of  Dauphin  County,  commissioned  in  1793,  might 
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suggest  that  he  had  ceased,  in  1800,  to  be  judge  in  that  county. 
So  Judge  Hamilton  appears  upon  the  bench  of  this  judicial  dis- 
trict, appointed  by  Gov.  Snyder  in  1806.  In  the  whole  account 
no  numbers  designating  the  district  to  which  the  judges  gener- 
ally were  appointed  are  given;  the  words  “ our  district  ”,  or 
“this  district”  only  being  used.  Now  Cumberland  Count;r, 
by  the  act  of  1791,  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  District.  Thoms s 
Cooper  was  as  certainly  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Jud- 
icial District  in  1804,  according  to  statements  already  made, 
and  in  fact  it  was  only  as  a president  judge  of  a Judicial  Dis- 
trict, under  the  act  of  1791,  and  prior  to  1806,  that  he  could  have 
been  a member  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and 
have  given  his  opinion  in  the  Dempsey  Case  as  such.  The  of- 
ficial records  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  also 
show  that  he  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Judge  Riddle  in 
the  Fourth  District.  That  when  Judge  Riddle  resigned  as  judge 
of  that  district  in  1804,  or  to  be  more  precise  July  31,  1804,  Judge 
Cooper  was  appointed,  next  day,  judge  of  that  district.  But 
the  records  of  our  county  do  not  show  that  Judge  Cooper  ever 
presided  in  this  county,  though  he  did  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties. The  explanation  of  the  apparenc  contradictions  in  the  ac 
counts  lies  in  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  “our  District”,  “this 
district”,  and  the  want  of  consideration  of  changes  made  at 
different  times  in  the  composition  of  the  districts  as  defined  by 
the  act  of  1791.  That  changes  had  been  made  is  apparent  in 
the  act  of  1806  itself,  “to  alter  the  judiciary  system  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,” by  which  the  State  was  divided  into  ten  districts 
but  provision  only  made  for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
judges,  showing  that  six  districts  must  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time,  and  examination  of  the  enactments  shows  that  a sep- 
arate circuit  or  district,  to  be  called  the  “sixth  district”  had  been 
formed  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  1803,  partly  out  of 
new  provisional  counties  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Further  ex- 
amination of  legislative  records  shows  that  in  1800,  it  was  not 
by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Henry  to  our  district,  that  is  to 
the  district  containing  Cumberland  County,  much  less  by  his 
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removal  from  the  district  in  which  Dauphin  County  then  was, 
t int  he  became  President  Judge  in  Cumberland  County,  but  by 
the  transfer  of  Cumberland  County,  by  act  of  Assembly,  from 
the  Fourth  District  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge  Riddle, 
who  remained  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  until  1804,  to  the 
Second  District  presided  over  by  Judge  Henry,  whose  residence 
was  at  Lancaster,  as  Lancaster  was  and  had  been  a part  of  the 
Second  District  over  which  he  had  presided  since  1793,  at  which 
t rue,  as  has  been  correctly  stated,  he  was  commissioned  as 
President  Judge.  But  as  the  act,  under  which  the  districts  were 
formed  and  judges  appointed,  went  into  effect  in  1791,  it  is  plain 
that  Judge  Henry  could  not,  as  stated,  have  been  the  first  Pres- 
ident Judge  in  Dauphin  County,  and  in  fact  he  was  the  successor 
of  Judge  Atlee,  the  first  judge  of  that  district  The  Second 
District  at  the  time  that  Cumberland  County  was  transferred  to 
it  was  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  York, 
Adams  cy id  Cumberland,  the  County  of  Chester,  previously  in 
the  Second  District,  having  been  transferred  at  the  same  time 
to  the  First  District;  so  that  Cumberland  and  Chester^Counties, 
although  both  at  times  in  the  Second  District  were  nevertheless 
never  at  any  time  under  the  same  president  judge.  The  Coun- 
ties of  York  and  Adams  indicated  no  change  of  territory,  as 
Adams  had  been  formed  at  the  same  time  out  of  York  County. 

Again  in  the  statement  that,  ‘ ‘six  years  after  the  appointment 
of  John  Joseph  Henry,  James  Hamilton  appears  on  the  Bench’  ’ is 
correct,  but  the  accompanying  statement  that  “he  was  appointed 
President  Judge  of  this  Judicial  District”  has  an  entirely  differ- 
ent meaning,  as  among  other  changes,  under  the  act  of  1806, 
the  State  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  and  Adams,  Cumber- 
land, and  Franklin  counties  formed  the  Ninth  District,  consti- 
tuted at  present  of  Cumberland  County  alone.  With  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  by  the  act  of 
1806,  the  president  judges  of  the  districts  ceased  to  have  the 
highly  ho  norable  and  responsible  additonal  position  of  member- 
ship in  that  court. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  properly  be  called  to  what 
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might  appear  to  the  casual  reader  a puzzling-  contradiction.  The 
opinion  of  Judge  Cooper  in  the  Dempsey  Case  was  given  by  him 
as  a member  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  as  judge 
in  Fourth  District,  in  1808,  and  yet,  as  had  been  stated,  that 
Court  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  1806.  The  same  act,  how- 
ever,provided,  that  whilst  the  judges  of  that  ' court  should  sus- 
tain no  new  cases,  it  should  have  the  power  to  hold  two  terms, 
at  which  all  cases  then  before  them  should  be  determined,  where- 
upon the  court  was  abolished. 
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Paper  read  before  the  Historical  Section 
of  the 

Hamilton  Library  Association,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
March  24,  1911 


BY 

JAMES  M.  LAMBERTON,  Esq. 


HAMILTON  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
1911 


CARLISLE.  Pa!) 


As  a historical  setting  it  has  seemed  proper  to  give  the 
following  account  of  the  meeting  from  the  local  press: 

J.  M.  LAMBERTON  TELLS  OF  CHARLES  ' LYTLE 
LAMBERTON 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LAMBERTON  FAMILY,  CARLISLE— CHARLES  L.  LAM- 
BERTON, TOWN’S  BENEFACTOR  AND  HIS  GIFTS— CITIZEN, 
LAWYER,  SENATOR,  STATESMAN,  PATRIOT 

James  M.  Lamberton,  Esq.,  the  able  and  well  known 
Harrisburg  lawyer,  delivered  the  Charles  Lytle  Lamberton 
memorial  address  before  the  Hamilton  Library  Association, 
on  Friday  evening,  and  gave  Carlisle  a complete  history  of 
the  man  who  has  left  Carlisle  the  largest  and  best  gift 
which  has  yet  come  to  the  municipality. 

On  this  occasion  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court 
House,  and  the  scene  presented  was  remarkable  in  many 
respects.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Himes,  president  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  presided.  The  large  audience  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  town.  The  borough  and  school  authori- 
ties were  in  attendance,  on  the  right  of  the  speaker  were 
grouped  the  Carlisle  high  schools  while  before  him  was  a 
large  assemblage  of  professional  men  and  citizens— as  if 
the  town  had  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
to  hear  what  the  distinguished  guest  would  say  concerning 
the  town’s  son  and  benefactor. 

James  M.  Lamberton,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  is  a 
nephew  of  Charles  L.  Lamberton.  deceased,  and  also  is  a 
nephew  of  Rear  Admiral  Benj.  P.  Lamberton  and  Mrs. 
Mary  ,J.  L.  Paulding,  and  Miss  Annie  G.  Lamberton,  of 
( arlisle.  He  wras  a classmate  of  President  Taft,  at  Yale 
v niversity,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Pie  Lamberton  family  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  af- 
•airs  of  the  state  and  nation. 
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Dr.  Charles  F.  Himes,  of  Carlisle,  in  opening  the 
meeting  stated,  that  the  historical  papers  on  the  program 
of  the  Hamilton  Library  Association  are  usually  read  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Library  building.  But  the  directors,  recog- 
nizing that  this  was  no  ordinary  meeting,  transferred  it 
to  this  place.  It  is  not  simply  a paper  that  is  to  be  read 
this  evening,  but  a tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  munificently  remembered  our  town,  in  which 
tribute  all  citizens  would  wish  to  participate.  He  assured 
the  speaker  that  he  had  before  him  not  only  a large  but  a 
highly  representative  Carlisle  audience.  The  Borough 
Authorities,  the  School  Board,  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  High  School,  professional  men  and  citizens  of  every 
occupation.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  bequest.  It  was  not  simply  money  carelessly 
tossed,  as  it  were,  to  the  Borough,  but  it  was  a gift  ac- 
companied by  the  donor  with  his  best,  his  most  affectionate 
thought.  He  planned  wisely  for  its  use,  and  our  tribute  is 
one  of  most  affectionate  regard. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Hamilton  Library  Asso- 
ciation he  asked  the  .privilege  of  referring  more  particularly 
to  what  might  be  called  the  minor  bequest  of  $2500,  to  pro- 
vide prizes  to  be  given  annually  for  the  two  best  essays  by 
pupils  of  the  High  School  on  topics  of  local  history.  The 
prominent  citizens  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Hamilton  Library  Association  had  incorpora- 
ted in  its  charter,  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  organiza- 
tion: ‘‘The  elucidation  and  preservation  of  the  history” 
of  our  county.  Under  the  trend  given  it  then,  the  Associa- 
tion has  done  much  in  that  direction.  It  is  now  recogniz- 
ed, officially,  as  the  Historical  Society  of  the  County.  It 
has  always  been  alert  in  looking  up,  and  quietly  securing 
for  preservation  here,  anything  of  local  historical  interest. 
Its  files  of  early  newspapers  and  local  publications  alone 
would  justify  its  existence,  and  are  invaluable  as  sources 
of  information  in  regard  to  our  local  history.  The  collec- 
tion of  articles  contains  many  of  such  general  interest  that 
they  too,  would  have  gone  to  enrich  the  collections  at  other 
places.  In  fact,  the  building,  ample  and  well  planned  at 
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the  beginning,  is  about  outgrown,  and  does  not  fairly  rep- 
resent the  greater  Carlisle  of  today.  Jt  will  be  taxed  to 
its  utmost  capacity  in  the  next  few  months  by  those 
searching  for  data  for  those  prize  essays  on  local  history. 
With  all  this,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  anyone  would  re- 
call an  appeal  to  citizens  of  the  borough  collectively  or  in- 
dividually, for  money  to  aid  in  the  work.  It  was  needless 
to  say  that  there  could  be  no  thought  of  doing  so  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  The  statements  were  made  only  to  em- 
phasize another,  that  he  desired  to  make  in  regard  to  that 
little  bequest,  namely,  that  had  four-fold  the  amount  of 
that  bequest  been  given  to  the  Hamilton  Library  Associa- 
tion, he  could  think  of  no  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
made  to  accomplish  in  its  hands,  to  as  great  a degree,  the 
purposes  of  the  Association. 

There  is  in  that  endorsement,  by  such  a man,  of  the 
study  of  local  history  as  promotive  of  good  citizenship,  that 
is  not  simply  an  encouragement  to  every  worker  in  that 
field,  but  an  endorsement  that  can  not  but  have  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  great  public.  But  above  all,  he  said,  it  is  an 
endorsement  that  will  appeal  and  act  as  a stimulus  to  the 
brightest  youth  of  the  town,  that  can  not  be  overestimated ; 
for  it  is  not  the  evanescent  appeal  of  an  eloquent  period  in 
an  oration,  but  it  is  a continually  recurring  endorsement, 
year  after  year,  and  an  appeal  that  will  never  intermit, 
and  that  has  in  it  more  of  substance  than  mere  words. 

In  introducing  the  speaker,  James  M.  Lamberton,  Dr. 
Himes  said:  “We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  a man 
who  knew  Charles  L.  Lamberton,  a man  who  had  an  affec- 
tionate regard  for  him,  a man  who  will  speak  from  his 
heart  and  from  a knowledge  of  him.” 

Mr.  Lamberton  prefaced  his  address  with  a few  remi- 
niscences of  Carlisle  in  his  boyhood  days,  then  proceeded 
in  a most  interesting  manner  for  a period  of  forty  minutes. 
At  the  close,  on  motion  of  John  M.  Rhey,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  Supt.  J.  Wagner,  a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him, 
and  announcement  was  made  that  the  address  will  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  future  use. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


CHARLES  LYTLE  LAMBERTON. 


Charles  Lytle  Lamberton  was  born  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 4th,  1829,  at  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  received 
his  education. 

He  was  the  sixth  son  and  eighth  child  of  Major  Robert 
Lamberton  and  Mary  Harkness,  his  wife.  Major  Lamber- 
ton served  in  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  was 
a merchant  and  the  Postmaster  of  Carlisle  from  1808  to 
1841,  dying  there  on  August  9th,  1852;  his  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Harkness  and  Priscilla  Lytle,  his  wife, 
and  was  a woman  of  unusual  ability,  energy  and  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  highest  Christian  character,  and  died  at 
Carlisle,  on  December  28th,  1880,  in  her  ninetieth  year. 

Mr.  Lamberton' s paternal  grandfather,  General  James 
Lamberton,  who  - was  born  near  Londonderry,  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  landed  at  Philadelphia,  on 
September  20th,  1783,  and  was  for  years  a leading  citizen  of 
Cumberland  County,  his  duel  with  John  Duncan,  on  June 
22nd,  1793,  being  a noteworthy  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  County. 

Mr.  Lamberton' s maternal  grandfather,  William  Hark- 
ness, entered  the  Colonial  service,  and  served  as  ensign  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  was  present  at  a number  of  engagements,  Brandywine 
and  Germantown  being  included. 

Mr.  Lamberton  had  six  brothers,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived: James  Finlay  Lamberton,  a former  prothonotary  of 
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Cumberland  County,  and  the  father  of  Admiral  Benjamin 
P.  Lamberton,  U.S.N.,  retired;  Colonel  William  Harkness 
Lamberton,  a member  of  the  Bar  of  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania;  the  Honorable  Robert  Alexander  Lamber- 
ton, LL.  D.,  for  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  of 
Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  President  of 
Lehigh  University,  and  the  father  of  the  writer;  Alfred 
John  Lamberton,  a prominent  merchant  of  western  Minn- 
esota; Henry  Wilson  Lamberton,  a banker  of  Winona, 
Minnesota,  and  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that 
part  of  the  State;  and  Robert  Christopher  Lamberton,  who 
died  very  young. 

Mr.  Lamberton  had  four  sisters:  Priscilla  Lytle  and 
Jane,  both  of  whom  died  many  years  ago;  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Lamberton  Paulding,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Edmund  L.  Paulding,  and  Annie  Graham  Lamberton,  both 
of  whom  survive  him,  and  reside  in  the  family  homestead 
in  Carlisle. 

The  family  name  of  Lamberton  is  of  pure  Scottish 
origin,  and,  like  the  ancient  surnames  of  Scotland,  was 
territorial  in  its  origin,  being  derived  from  the  settlement 
in  early  times,  of  a Saxon  named  Lambert,  whose  “tun” 
or  town  it  became.  The  name  arose  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  (1066).  The  most  famous  of  the  name 
in  ancient  times  was  William  de  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  in  Scotland,  and  the  friend  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  at  whose  coronation  he  assisted. 

When  Mr.  Lamberton  vras  nineteen  years  old,  he  be- 
gan to  study  lavr  under  the  direction  of  his  brother  Robert, 
and,  on  his  motion,  wfas  admitted  at  Harrisburg,  August 
20th,  1850,  to  the  Bar  of  Dauphin  County,  being  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Courts  of  Cumberland  County  on  April  14th, 
1851.  After  his  admission  in  1850,  he  did  not  at  once 
apply  himself  to  his  profession,  because  of  the  death  about 
that  time  of  an  uncle,  William  Harkness,  with  whom  he 
had  been  living  and  vdio  left  a large  estate  to  be  settled; 
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and  Mr.  Lamberton  spent  the  larger  part  of  a year  assist- 
ing the  administrator,  Robert  Bryson,  who  was  his  kins- 
man, in  settling  up  the  estate;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1851,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  legal  pur- 
suits. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  accepting  inducements  held 
out  to  him,  he  removed  to  Brookville,  Jefferson  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  associated  himself  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  with  the  Honorable  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  of 
Butler,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1838,  and  later  wTas  a member  of 
Congress,  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873.  To  the  wise 
counsels,  good  influences  and  professional  training  of  this 
able  and  distinguished  lawyer,  Mr.  Lamberton  believed 
himself  indebted  for  much  of  his  success  at  the  Bar  and 
prosperity  in  life. 

Mr.  Lamberton’s  first  jury  case  wras  Cuddy  vs.  Eldred 
Township,  a case  of  negligence  against  the  supervisors  for 
non-repair  of  roads,  and  he  secured  a verdict  for  his  client, 
although  the  opposing  counsel  was  Isaac  G.  Gordon,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  winter  of  1851  and  1852,  without  any  solicita- 
tion, or  even  previous  knowledge  on  his  part,  Governor 
Bigler  appointed  him  on  his  staff,  commissioning  him  as  a 
lieutenant- colonel. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  he  w^as  offered  a legal  part- 
nership by  the  Honorable  James  Campbell,  of  Clarion, 
Pennsylvania,  who  later  became  the  President  Judge  of 
that  District;  and,  believing  Clarion  County  offered  a better 
field  for  success,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  removed  that 
summer  to  Clarion,  where  his  firm  took  a leading  and  in- 
fluential position,  securing  a large  and  lucrative  practice, 
extending  over  the  Counties  of  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Arm- 
strong, Venango  and  Forest. 
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For  the  next  seven  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession  assiduously,  at  the  same  time  being  a diligent 
reader  of  history  and  English  literature. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  on  October  26th,  1857,  at  Pittsburgh. 

A member  of  the  Democratic  party',  he  periodically 
took  an  interest  in  his  party's  affairs,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  profession. 

In  1856,  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Democratic 
State  Convention,  which  favored  the  nomination  of  James 
Buchanan,  and  for  the  first  time  sent  a united  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  to  a National  Convention,  and  he  sub- 
sequently became  a member  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  which  was  Colonel  John  W.  For- 
ney, who  made  his  famous  campaign,  carrying  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Lamberton  sympathized  with  the  friends  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglass  in  his  effort  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  the  Territories;  and,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment in  1860  of  the  Charleston  Convention,  which  gave 
Judge  Douglass  a majority  vote  (two-thirds  being  neces- 
sary to  nominate  under  the  Democratic  rule),  he  called 
meetings  and  took  the  stump  in  behalf  of  instructing  the 
delegates  from  his  District  to  the  National  Convention,  to 
vote  for  Douglass  at  its  adjourned  meeting  in  Baltimore. 

After  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  November 
6th,  1860,  the  cotton  States  determined  to  secede,  South 
Carolina  going  first  on  December  20th;  and  by  February 
1st,  1861,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  had  followed,  and  on  February  9th,  at 
Montgomery.  Alabama,  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

In  such  an  exigency,  a number  of  the  leading  citizens 
united  in  a letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  asking  that  a Democratic  State  Convention  be 
called  in  the  interest  of  a peaceable  adjustment  of  the 
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momentous  questions  dividing-  the  country.  Such  a call 
was  issued  for  a convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg:  on 
February  21st,  1861,  to  be  composed  of  twice  as  many  dele- 
gates as  there  were  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  intention  being  to  voice  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, by  peaceable  measures  of  compromise  before  the 
final  resort  to  arms. 

Mr.  Lamberton  was  a delegate  from  Clarion,  and  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  committee  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington, to  deliver  a copy  of  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  several  members  of  the  ‘ ‘Peace 
Conference,”  then  in  session. 

Among  Mr.  Lamberton’s  papers,  the  following  account, 
in  his  handwriting,  of  the  Convention  and  the  visit  of  the 
Committee  to  Washington,  was  found,  and  it  is  of  such 
interest  that  it  may  well  be  given  here: 

“The  Convention  inter  alia  adopted  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

“That  the  resolutions  presented  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  known  as  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  presented  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties; 
the  measures  therein  specified  were  wise,  just  and  reason- 
able, and  calculated  to  end  the  present  deplorable  agita- 
tion and  prevent  forever  its . recurrence.  That  plan  or 
something  similar  was  commended  to  all  patriots,  men  of 
business,  working  men,  political  parties  and  to  the  people 
everywhere. 

“They  called  upon  all  who  loved  their  whole  country 
and  desired  to  preserve  it,  to  rally  to  such  plan  of  compro- 
mise, and  carry  it  through.  They  asserted  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  although  limited  .in  its 
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authority  to  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, possessed  within  those  limits  supreme  authority, 
and  had  the  usual  and  necessary  power  for  preserving 
itself  and  enforcing  its  laws.  That  the  Union  of  States 
was  founded  by  the  wisdom  of  our  patriotic  ancestors,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  our  whole  political  exis- 
tence, and  has  secured  to  us  unexampled  prosperity  at 
home  and  respect  abroad,  and  that  the  Democratic  party 
would  cling  to  it  as  the  last  hope  of  Freedom,  and  as  the 
great  experiment  in  self-government,  which  is  to  light  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  liberty  and  independence. 

“On  the  22nd  day  of  February,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
President-elect,  had  addressed  a large  audience  in  the  pub- 
lic square  at  Harrisburg,  en  route  to  Washington. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  Committee  proceed- 
ed also  to  Washington.  At  the  station  in  Baltimore,  they 
met  a large  crowd  awaiting  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  it  was 
soon  known  that  he  had  already  passed  through  Baltimore 
on  his  famous  ride  to  Washington  via  Philadelphia. 

“ By  appointment  that  evening  the  Committee  were 
accorded  an  interview  with  President  Buchanan  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Buchanan  received  them  in  the  East 
Room,  the  doorways  being  graced  by  the  presence  of  Miss 
Harriet  Lane  and  other  ladies  of  the  household.  Judge 
[Ex-Chief  Justice]  Lewis  delivered  the  resolutions  and 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  prefacing  the  act  with  a 
short  speech. 

“Mr.  Buchanan  replied.  He  was  solemn  and  impres- 
sive, and  desponding  in  tone  and  manner.  He  shook  nerv- 
ously, and  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  weight  of  some 
additional  sorrow,  which  the  Committee  learned  after- 
wards was  the  surrender  of  a portion  of  the  Federal  army 
in  Texas  by  General  Twiggs. 

“The  Committee  also  visited  Vice  President  Brecken- 
ridge,  at  which  time  he  made  the  unexpected  and  startling 
announcement  that  there  was  no  hope  of  preserving  the 
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Union;  that  the  Southern  States  had  already  determined 
to  withdraw  finally  from  the  Union,  and  that  he  hoped  it 
might  be  done  peaceably. 

“One  of  the  Committee  (C.  L.  L.)  said  he  lived  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  (one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio) , and  that  the  people  there  were  going  to  follow 
those  waters  unimpeded  to  the  Gulf,  if  they  had  to  fight 
for  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  intended  to  place  any 
embargo  on  free  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

“They  also  called  upon  Senator  Crittenden.  He 
seemed  despondent  and  broken  hearted;  said  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  go  abroad  and  to  travel  in  foreign 
lands,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  now  to  go,  and  have 
people  ask  him  how  the  -Union  of  his  country  came  to  be 
broken  up. 

“ Governor  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Hon.  Jeremiah  S. 
Black  of  the  Cabinet,  were  also  visited  by  the  Committee, 
and  at  a formal  meeting  of  the  Committee,  upon  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Lamberton,  ably  seconded  by  Judge  Lewis, 
who  said  he  had  been  a supporter  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  for 
President,  the  Committee  decided  to  call  upon  Stephen  A. 
Dbuglass.  The  evening  of  the  day  after  the  call  upon  the 
President  was  mutually  set  apart. 

“The  entire  committee  attended  and  were  received  by 
Judge  Douglass  in  his  spacious  picture  gallery.  He  was 
personally  the  most  magnetic  man  of  his  time;  and  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  was  most  impressive  and  earnest. 
He  declared  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  peaceable 
measures  and  methods  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  in  any 
event  all  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  maintain  its  entire 
integrity. 

“He  seemed  on  the  occasion  to  outline  the  wise  and 
patriotic  course  he  afterwards  adopted.  He  was  person- 
ally presented  to  each  member  of  the  Committee,  was 
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genial,  cordial,  outspoken  and  interesting  in  all  he  said. 
The  Committee  were  pleased  with  their  interview.’  ’ 

Mr.  Lamberton  closes  his  account  as  follows:  “Every 
close  observer  on  the  Committee  at  this  time  saw  that  the 
era  of  compromise  had  passed  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  had  come.” 

On  April  14th,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  was  surrendered  by 
Major  Anderson  to  General  Beauregard,  and  the  next  day 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  a 
number  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  rebellion,  and  calling 
upon  the  States  which  had  not  seceded  for  seventy-five 
thousand  men. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  in  the  town  of  Clarion,  a 
private  meeting  was  held  at  the  law  office  of  Campbell  & 
Lamberton,  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Lamberton,  a public  meeting  was  called 
at  once,  and  he  prepared  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted,  and  addressed  the  meeting,  taking  the  ground 
that  the  time  for  enlisting  men  to  sustain  the  Federal 
Government  had  come,  and  moved  that  a permanent  com- 
mittee on  enlistment  be  appointed,  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  he  was  placed  at  its  head.  He  and  others  held  meet- 
ings in  different  parts  of  Clarion  County,  addressing  the 
people  in  favor  of  enlisting  troops  to  sustain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  laws.  Before  long,  a company  from  the 
hardy  lumbermen  of  the  Clarion  River  was  ready  to  march 
under  Captain  William  Lemon,  it  having  been  organized 
and  accompanied  to  the  camp  at  Pittsburgh  by  Mr.  Lam- 
berton. This  was  the  first  company  recruited  in  the  up- 
per Allegheny  Valley.  It  was  mustered  in  on  April  28th, 
1861,  and  served  throughout  the  war  as  Company  H, 
Thirty-seventh  Regiment.  So  efficient  had  the  work  of 
the  committee  been,  that  by  the  early  days  of  September, 
Clarion  County,  then  with  a voting  population  of  about 
four  thousand,  had  over  ten  companies,  numbering  one 
thousand  men,  in  the  field. 
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In  the  summer  of  1861,  Mr.  Lamberton  was  presented 
by  the  Democratic  County  Convention  of  Clarion  County 
for  the  position  of  State  Senator,  by  a large  majority  over 
all  competitors  combined,  and  at  the  District  Convention, 
composed  of  the  Counties  of  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Elk  and 
Forest,  he  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  His  Repub- 
lican opponent  was  Samuel  M.  Fox,  a large  landholder  and 
a wealthy  and  popular  man. 

Although  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment  regard- 
ing the  war,  Mr.  Lamberton  made  no  concealment  of  his 
views  during  the  canvas,  and,  in  reply  to  a letter  from 
prominent  citizens,  he  said,  under  date  of  September  13th: 

“It  is  well  known  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  until  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  those  now  in  armed  rebellion,  I was  persistently 
for  a peaceful  arrangement  upon  honorable  terms  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  country;  but,  when  hostile  cannon 
thundered  around  Fort  Sumter  and  caused  the  flag  of  our 
country,  the  symbol  of  its  power  and  authority,  to  be  low- 
ered in  defeat,  and  from  an  official  source  came  the  threat, 
that  a hostile  flag  should  float  over  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, I could  not,  and  did  not,  hesitate  how  to  choose;  I was 
unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  issue  was  plain;  the  Govern- 
ment had  either  to  overthrow  them  and  execute  the  laws, 
or  they  would  overthrow  it  and  subvert  the  laws.  Besides, 
gentlemen,  in  deciding  that  issue  we  are  to  solve  the  grand 
problem  of  man’s  capacity  for  self  government  for  all 
future  time.  Acting  under  the  impulse  of  duty,  I gave 
public  utterance  to  these  sentiments  in  different  parts  of 
the  County,  and  our  Democratic  brethren,  without  stop- 
ping to  enquire  what  party  administered  our  Government, 
gallantly  vied  with  men  of  all  parties  as  to  who  should  do 
most  for  its  preservation.  ’ ’ 

At  the  election  in  October,  Mr.  Lamberton  was  elected, 
and  he  served  for  the  years  1862, 1863,  and  1864.  Although 
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the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate,  which  then  had  in  its 
membership  Senators  like  William  A.  Wallace,  later  United 
States  Senator,  Hiester  Clymer  and  Alexander  K.  McClure, 
Mr.  Lamberton  at  once  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in 
the  debates  and  legislation,  at  all  times  sustaining  the 
Government  in  every  proper  measure  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  arms,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Lamberton’ s service  in  the  Senate 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  war  period,  which 
was  marked  by  the  most  important  and  exciting  events. 

The  urgent  necessities  of  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  were  made  to  mask  the  rashest  of  appeals  to  dema- 
goguery and  fanaticism,  and  to  excuse  the  most  violent 
assaults  upon  the  Constitution  and  popular  rights.  Demo- 
crats who  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  to  these  wrongs 
laid  themselves  constantly  open  to  be  falsely  adjudged, 
guilty  of  sympathy  with  armed  rebellion.  The  people 
were,  to  a large  extent  blinded,  excusably  perhaps,  by  the 
excitement  and  dangers  of  the  great  national  exigency. 
As  has  been  well  said,  it  required  true  bravery  in  those 
days  to  sustain  men  in  public  life  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  and  Democratic  teachings. 

When  the  firing  on  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  rendered 
impossible  a peaceful  adjustment  by  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation, of  the  very  grave  pending  issues,  which  adjust- 
ment Mr.  Lamberton  favored,  he  then  was  for  war— not  to 
subjugate,  but  to  unite— and  his  course  in  the  Senate  con- 
formed to  the  belief  that  “the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
were  one  and  inseparable,”  and  that  to  save  the  first  in  a 
condition  worth  saving,  the  other  must  be  religiously  pre- 
served. He  accordingly  supported  every  measure  looking 
to  a proper  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  doing  by 
Pennsylvania  of  its  full  share  of  the  great  work,  as  also  of 
all  measures  intended  to  secure  to  the  soldiers  proper 
compensation,  the  full  mead  of  praise  and  all  their  rights 
as  citizens. 
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Mr.  Lamberton  showed  that  while  earnestly  in  favor 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  he  was  equally  earnest  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  people:  habeas  corpus,  trial  by 
jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  sanctity  of 
personal  liberty  and  security  of  private  property. 

The  currency  at  the  time  being  greatly  depreciated, 
he  voted  and  spoke  earnestly  for  resolutions  requesting 
Congress  to  pay  the  soldiers  in  coin  or  its  equivalent.  He 
voted  to  pay  pensions  to  the  widows  and  minor  children  of 
deceased  soldiers,  and  favored  the  bringing  home  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  Pennsyleania  quota  for  treatment 
in  hospitals  within  the  State. 

He  offered  a resolution  instructing  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  bring  in  a bill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  have 
struck  and  present  to  General  George  G.  Meade  a suitable 
medal  of  gold,  and  such  other  suitable  testimonials  as 
should  be  agreed  upon  for  presentation  to  each  other  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer  and  private,  who  had  ‘ ‘wrought 
for  this  Commonwealth  deliverance  from  rebel  invasion  on 
the  sanguinary  and  victorious  held  of  Gettysburg.  ’ 9 An 
amendment  having  been  moved  to  instruct  the  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expedience  of  such  an  action,  Mr.  Lam- 
berton twice  spoke  against  the  amendment,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  his  having  himself  earlier  in  the  session 
introduced  a bill  to  the  same  effect,  which  had  been  put  to 
sleep  in  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and  pleaded 
eloquently  that  this  doing  of  justice  to  brave  men  be  not 
made  a party  question.  The  amendment  was  adopted, 
and,  as  the  Committee  never  reported,  the  project  fell. 
Subsequently,  General  Meade,  having  said  that  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  because  he 
had  been  told  that  they  refused  to  recognize  the  services 
of  Pennsylvanians  soldiers  in  resisting  Lee’s  invasion  of 
the  State,  had  his  mind  disabused  of  that  erroneous  under- 
standing, by  being  shown  this  resolution  of  Mr.  Lamber- 
ton’s  and  the  proceeding  had  thereon. 
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Mr.  Lamberton’s  votes  on  financial  and  economic  ques- 
tions were  governed  by  an  undeviating  loyalty  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  State,  and  the  soundest  of  general  princi- 
ples. He  always  voted  to  keep  full  faith  with  the  public 
creditors,  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  fair  fame  of 
the  State,  by  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  in 
specie  or  its  equivalent,  as  provided  by  the  laws  under 
which  the  loans  were  negotiated. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  in 

1864,  when  General  George  B.  McClellan  was  nominated 
for  president,  Mr.  Lamberton  represented  his  Congres- 
sional District. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  Senate,  he  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  public  life  and  devote  himself  to  his 
profession  and  business.  After  spending  the  winter  of 
1865  in  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  some  real  estate  enter- 
prises, and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  fail  of  1865, 
he  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  as  being  a 
wider  and  more  lucrative  field  than  Clarion,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County,  on  November  25th, 

1865,  and  opened  a law  office. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  he  made  a tour  abroad  in  com- 
pany with  Chief  Justice  George  W.  Woodward  and  some 
other  friends.  In  the  winter  of  1867-8,  he  became  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Miners’  Savings  Bank  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  for  fifteen  years 
was  an  active  director,  except  for  a short  interval,  when 
he  was  a director  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Deposit  and  Savings 
Bank. 

In  1868,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  he  reluctantly  took  charge  of  the  canvas  of 
Luzerne  County,  with  most  telling  results.  In  1872,  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at 
Reading,  where  he  succeeded,  by  a vigorous  five  minutes 
speech  in  having  his  friend  Chief  Justice  Woodward  nomi- 
nated as  the  last  of  the  fourteen  delegates-at-large  to  the 
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Constitutional  Convention,  his  brother,  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lamberton,  having  been  previously  selected  as 
one  of  the  fourteen.  The  same  year,  he  was  a delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore.  Dur- 
ing the  Tilden-Haves  campaign,  in  1876,  he  took  the  stump 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  speech  on  October  14th,  at  Car- 
lisle, urging  peace  and  reconciliation  as  the  true  road  to 
prosperity,  was  given  wide  publicity. 

In  1877,  without  solicitation  on  his  paid,  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Convention  of  Luzerne  County  presented  his 
name  for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a nomination 
which  was  favorably  received  by  the  Democratic  press 
throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Lamberton,  however,  was  not 
a candidate  for  that  or  any  other  office,  and  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  favoring 
the  selection  of  his  friend,  Judge  Trunkey;  who  received 
the  nomination. 

In  May,  1878,  he,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Lamberton, 
sailed  for  Europe,  traveled  through  Great  Britain,  central 
and  western  Europe,  spent  the  winter  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1879.  He 
did  not  resume  his  practice,  and  his  last  two  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  he  argued  in  1880:  one, 
Honor  vs.  Albrighton,  an  important  case  involving  for  the 
first  time  the  construction  of  the  new  mine  ventilation  law, 
which  he  won,  the  lower  Court  being  affirmed  (see  12 
Norris,  475);  the  other,  Church's  Appeal,  litigation  which 
involved  a large  and  valuable  property,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Lamberton  had  been  of  counsel  for  thirteen  years. 

In  the  Hancock-Garfield  campaign,  in  1880,  Mr.  Lamb- 
erton took  an  active  part  in  Pennsylvania,  speaking  very 
effectively. 

In  1881,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Lamberton,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany  and  the 
valley  of  the  Engadine,  returning  in  November;  in  1882, 
he  traveled  in  this  country,  and  in  the  summer  of  1883, 
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went  abroad  again  with  Mrs.  Lamberton,  and  traveled 
through  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Russia. 

In  1882,  he  began  to  make  New  York  his  home,  stay- 
ing at  the  New  York  Hotel,  and  in  1886  he  purchased  a 
commodious  residence  in  Twenty-second  Street,  where  he 
spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life. 

He  opened  a law  office  in  New  York  in  1885,  first  in 
the  Mortimer  Building,  on  Wall  Street,  and  then  in  .the 
Post  Building,  at  16  and  18  Exchange  Place.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  on 
October  7th,  1885;  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Richmond,  in  1889;  and,  on  motion  of  Solicitor 
General  Jenks,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
at  Washington,  on  January  28th.  1889. 

He  devoted  himself  through  a considerable  number  of 
years,  to  the  case  of  The  Fidelity  Insurance  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company  et  al.  vs.  The  Shenandoah  Valley 
Railroad  Company  et.  al.,  he  representing  the  first  mort- 
gage bondholders;  and  after  the  case  had  been  carried 
through  the  Circuit  Court  in  and  for  the  City  of  Roanoke, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and,  finally,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was  successful  in 
establishing  the  validity  of  the  bonds. 

In  1897,  he  retired  from  practice. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  his  family, 
and  gathered  a large  amount  of  information  as  to  it,  in 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  America. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  25th.  1906, 
he  entered  into  life  eternal,  death  being  caused  by  arterio- 
schlerosis,  a degenerate  change  in  the  blood  vessels,  chief- 
ly the  arteries,  inducing  kidney  and  heart  troubles;  and 
during  a long,  trying  and,  at  times,  distressing  illness,  he 
exhibited,  as  his  physician  said,  ‘ ‘the  Christian  virtues  of 
patience  and  consideration  for  others  to  the  fullest  degree.  ” 
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Funeral  services  were  held  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  interment  being  made  the  same  day  at  Kingston,  New 
York,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife. 

He  had  a bright  mind  and  admirable  judgment  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  was  a delightful  conversationalist. 

I quote  the  words  of  one  who  saw  a good  .deal  of  him 
in  his  later  years:  “I  have  rarely  known  a more  attractive 
man;  and,  equally  marked,  he  presented  fair  and  consider- 
ate judgment  of  his  fellow  men,  and  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, a high  ideal  of  professional  obligation.” 

He  married  at  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  on 
September  28th,  1863,  Miss  Anna  DeWitt,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Jacob  Hasbrouck  and  Sarah  (Sleight)  DeWitt,  of 
that  place.  Mrs.  Lamberton  died  February  17th,  1901, 
interment  being  made  in  the  Wiltwyck  Rural  Cemetery, 
at  Kingston.  They  had  no  children. 

Under  the  will  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Lamberton  was  the 
sole  devisee  and  legatee  of  her  estate;  and,  she  having  ex- 
pressed during  her  lifetime  the  wish  that,  when  he  was 
done  with  it,  the  remainder  of  her  estate  should  be  given 
to  charitable  uses,  accordingly  by  his  will,  he  left  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  City  of  Kingston  Hospital,  at  Kings- 
ton, New  York;  five  thousand  dollars  in  trust  for  “The 
Ladies  Helping  Hand  Association,  of  New  York;”  two 
thousand  dollars  to  the  “Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Des- 
titute Blind  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Vicinity;”  one 
thousand  dollars  in  trust  to  the  “Charity  Organization  of 
the  City  of  New  York;”  one  thousand  dollars  in  trust  to 
“St.  John’s  Guild”  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  one 
thousand  dollars  in  trust  for  the  “Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  the 
annual  income  from  the  last  two  legacies  being  directed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  “Fresh  Air  Fund,”  for  the  bene- 
fit of  indigent  mothers  and  children  during  the  summer 
months.  All  these  bequests  were  to  be  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Lamberton  and  to  bear  her  name. 
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Mr.  Lamberton  was  for  many  years  a member  of  The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his  will  left  to 
that  Society  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in 
trust,  ‘ ‘the  income  to  be  used  and  appropriated  for  the  re- 
search and  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  emigration  to  Penn- 
sylvania, their  settlement  in  the  State  and  their  influence 
in  peace  and  war  on  its  history  and  that  of  the  other  States, 

, giving  especial  attention  to  the  settlement  and  history  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  same.” 

He  was  a member  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, a fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York,  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
" the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Manhattan  Club  of  New 
York. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons, 
having  been  initiated  April  6th,  1854,  in  Clarion  Lodge, 
No.  277,  at  Clarion,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  served  as  its 
Worshipful  Master  in  I860,  and  as  District  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  District  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Arm- 
strong, Jefferson,  Clarion,  Butler,  Clearfield  and  Indiana, 
for  the  years  1861  and  1862.  • 

To  the  Congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Carlisle,  being  the  Church  of  which  for  over  sixty  years 
(to  be  exact,  from  April  20th,  1817,  until  her  death, 
December  28th,  1880),  his  mother  was  a member  and  com- 
municant, Mr.  Lamberton  left  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  to  be,  “given  and  distributed  to  the 
worthy  and  deserving  poor  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tion and  Church,  giving  especial  preference  to  old  fami- 
lies who  are  needy  but  not  importunate,  which  fund  shall 
be  known  -as  the  Mary  Harkness  Lamberton  Memorial 
Fund.” 
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He  also  directed  that  his  executors  should  cause  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  Church  “a  memorial  tablet  in  com- 
memoration of  my  dear  Mother.”  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars,  provided  the  same  was  not  placed 
during  his  life  time. 

In  accord  with  this  bequest,  a baptismal  font  of  white 
Carrara  marble,  having  upon  it  a bronze  tablet,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Church,  the  tablet  containing  the  following 
inscription  ‘ ‘ To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Loving  Memory  of 
Mary  Hark  ness  Lamberton  for  Many  Years  a Member  and 
Communicant  of  th  is  Church  This  Memorial  is  Erected  in 
Accordance  with  the  Will  of  Her  Son  Charles  Lytle  La  mber- 
ton of  New  York  A.  D.  1909 ” On  the  front  panel  of  the 
bowl  of  the  font  are  carved  in  relief  the  Lamberton  family 
arms,  which  are  “ Argent  (white),  three  escallop  shells 
sable  (black) : crest,  stag’s  head  at  gaze,  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  between  the  attires;  motto,  ‘Volunte  De  Dieu’  (’God’s 
Will’).”  In  heraldry,  the  figure  of  an  escallop  borne  in  a 
field  is  used  to  denote  that  the  bearer  or  his  ancestors  had 
made  long  voyages  or  pilgrimages,  or  that  his  ancestors 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Crusades. 

In  two  of  Mr.  Lamberton’s  bequests,  Carlisle  is  espec- 
ially interested.  By  the  first,  he  gave  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, “in  trust  to  be  safely  invested,  and  the  income  there- 
of to  be  annually  appropriated  and  paid  in  prizes,  to  be 
called  the  ‘ Lamberton  prizes,  ’ in  equal  proportion,  to  the 
two  pupils  of  the  said  public  schools,  male  and  female  re- 
spectively, who  will,  after  diligent  research,  prepare  in 
writing  and  read  publicly,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed,  the  two  best  essays  upon  the  early  local 
history  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  its  people,  which 
essays  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  cause  to  be  published.” 
The  provisions  as  to  the  second  bequest  are  as  follows: 
“Item.  The  remaining  equal  one  half  of  my  estate,  I 
give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Corporate  Authorities  of 
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the  Borough  of  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania  aforesaid  by  what- 
ever legal  corporate  name  or  title  they  may  be  known,  in 
trust  for  the  uses  and  purposes  hereinafter  named. 

“And  I further  direct  that  the  custody,  control,  in- 
vestment and  disbursement  of  said  moneys  so  given  shall 
be  vested  in  three  trustees,  they  and  their'  successors  in 
office,  to  be  appointed  by  and  be  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  and  for  Cumber- 
land County  aforesaid:  And  the  said  trustees  shall  associ- 
ate and  consult  with  them,  in  the  investment,  manage- 
ment and  disbursement  of  the  said  fund  the  trustees 
named  and  appointed  under  this  will. 

“Item.  The  said  fund  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  ‘Charles  Lamberton  Educational  Fund,’  and  I 
direct  that  the  said  trustees,  so  appointed,  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  safely  invest  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
said  moiety  of  the  residue  of  my  estate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  trustees  under  this  will,  and  add  the  annual  inter- 
est or  income  thereon  to  the  principal  sum  for  and  during 
the  period  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  the  date  of  their 
appointment  and  entry  upon  the  duties  pertaining  thereto. 

“Item.  If  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  ten  years  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  of  School  Directors  or 
other  Corporate  Authorities  of  the  Borough  of  Carlisle, 
aforesaid,  shall  found,  establish  and  maintain  a public 
school  for  the  education  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
said  Borough,  male  and  female,  in  the  industrial,  mechanic, 
technical  and  scientific  arts,  the  annual  income  from  the 
said  fund,  so  accumulated  shall  thereafter  be  paid  out, 
by  the  trustees,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  aid,  support,  mainten- 
ance and  extension  of  such  school. 

“Item.  If  no  such  school  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  as  aforesaid,  then  the  income  of  said  fund 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  aforesaid,  shall  be 
appropriated  and  paid  to  aid  capable  and  meritorious  young 
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persons,  male  and  female,  in  acquiring  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion and  skill,  in  the  industrial,  mechanical,  technical  and 
scientific  arts,  under  such  conditions,  regulations  and  ex- 
aminations as  the  said  trustees  shall  prescribe. 

“My  object  is  to  supplement  the  system  of  public 
school  instruction  and  education,  and  to  assist  deserving 
young  people  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.” 

On  October  21st,  1907,  on  petition  of  the  executors 
and  trustees  under  the  will,  Admiral  Benjamin  P.  Lamber- 
ton,  U.S.N.,  retired,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  James  M.  Lamberton,  Esquire,  of  Harrisburg,  the 
Court,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  President  Judge, 
appointed  J.  Webster  Henderson,  Esquire,  and  Messrs. 
Adam  Keller  and  Alonzo  F.-  Bedford  to  be  trustees  of  the 
Charles  Lamberton  Educational  Fund,  the  matter  of  secur- 
ity to  be  given  being  left  for  future  determination. 

The  Borough  Council,  as  being  the  direct  legatee  and 
donee  of  the  fund,  and  it  being  claimed  that  it  had  no  op- 
portunity to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  the 
names  of  persons  to  be  appointed  trustees,  on  December 
29th,  1908,  presented  to  the  Court  the  petition  of  the 
Borough  to  vacate  its  former  order  appointing  trustees, 
permit  the  petitioner  to  present  other  names,  and  enter  a 
decree  requiring  proper  security  in  the  sum  of  $250,000.00 
to  be  given,  and  requiring  a semi-annual  report  to  be  made. 
On  January  2nd,  1909,  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Court 
presented  their  resignation,  stating  as  reasons  therefore 
that  the  validity  of  their  appointment  had  been  questioned, 
and  that  the  Borough  claimed  the  right  to  nominate  and 
suggest  other  trustees  than  those  named  for  the  fund. 
This  resignation  was  accepted,  and,  as  the  trustees  had 
never  received  any  of  the  property  of  the  trust,  they  were 
discharged  from  their  trust  without  filing  an  account. 

On  January  5th,  1909,  the  Court  appointed  the  present 
trustees,  the  Reverend  George  Noreross,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Wal- 
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ter  Stuart,  and  the  Farmers  Trust  Company,  all  of  Carlisle, 
and  ordered  bond  to  be  given  by  the  trustees  in  the  sum  of 
$250,000.00,  “for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
trust,  and  without  any  charge  upon  the  trust  fund  or  the 
income  thereof  for  the  furnishing  of  said  bond,”  the  Court 
in  its  opinion  saying: 

“In  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough, 
we  are  grateful  for  this  large  benefaction,  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  this  municipality,  and  appreciate  that  incal- 
culable benefits  will  thereby  be  conferred  upon  the  youth 
of  the  town  for  all  time,  if  it  is  properly  husbanded  and 
wisely  administered.  It  must  be  conserved  and  religiously 
guarded  and  hedged  from  spoliation,  waste  or  undue 
exactions.  Not  a dollar  of  the  principal  or  income  should 
- be  disbursed  needlessly  for  any  other  purpose  than  strictly 
the  promotion  of  the  object  which  the  philanthropic  and 
generous  doner  had  in  contemplation. 

“We  have  concluded  therefore,  in  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  to  make  a selection  which  shall  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  a considerable  outlay  for  the  bond  required  and  the 
consequent  annual  impairment  of  the  net  income  of  the 
trust  fund  on  that  account.  We  also  hope  and  confidently 
expect  that  moderate  fees  will  only  be  charged  for  the 
service  of  those  administering  the  trust.” 

On  January  25th,  1909,  the  bond  of  the  trustees  for 
the  above  amount  was  approved  by  the  Court  and  filed. 

What  accounts,  semi-annual  or  otherwise,  have  been 
filed,  I am  not  informed> 

On  February  23rd,  1909,  the  executors  turned  over  in 
cash  and  approved  securities  $139,000.00,  to  which  will  ul- 
timately be  added  nearly  $30,000.00,  making  the  corpus 
of  the  fund  about  $170,000.00.  I am  informed  that  the 
amount  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  with  accrued  in- 
terest, is  almost  $156,000.00. 

Surely  Carlisle  and  her  sons  and  daughters  now  and 
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yet  to  come  will  have  just  cause  to  cherish  the  memory  and 
bless  the  benefactions  of  Charles  Lytle  Lamberton. 

And  so  I close  this  tribute  to  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Lord  Tennyson,  from  his  4 ‘In  Memoriam”) 


“That  friend  of  mine  that  lives  in  God, 
That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law.,  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 
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THE  TRUE  JOHN  DICKINSON 


It  would  be  a sufficient  explanation,  if  any  were  needed, 
of  the  selection  of  “John  Dickinson”  as  a subject  of  a paper 
before  this  Association,  that  his  name  has  been  identified 
with  an  institution  that  has  been  the  pride  of  our  ancient 
borough  for  more  than  a century  and  a quarter,  and  that  has 
carried  its  name  far  beyond  our  borders,  or  even  the  borders 
of  our  state;  for  the  names  of  Dickinson  College  and  Carlisle 
are  inseparably  linked  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  many 
who  have  gone  forth  from  them  to  achieve  prominence  in  the 
nation. 

But  aside  from  this  purely  local  interest  in  the  man,  John 
Dickinson  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  on  account  of  his 
high  character  as  a Pennsylvania  statesman,  not  simply  con- 
spicuous but  of  profound  influence  in  his  day  in  the  councils 
of  his  country.  The  charter  of  the  college,  in  naming  it 
“Dickinson  College,”  in  recognition  of  this  fact  says:  “the 
name  and  title  of  which  said  College  and  the  Constitution 
thereof,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  as  is  hereafter 
mentioned  and  defined,  that  is  to  say, 

1.  In  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services  render- 
ed to  his  country  by  his  excellency  John  Dickinson,  Esquire, 
President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  in  commem- 
oration of  his  very  liberal  donation  to  the  Institution,  the 
said  College  shall  be  forever  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  “Dickinson  College.” 

But  I have  been  led  more  particularly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  character  this  evening,  because  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  prominent  statesman  of  his  period  who  has  been  more  com- 
pletely misunderstood  or  more  unjustly  judged,  or  the  study 
of  whose  character  more  essentially  requires  the  historic 
perspective  afforded  by  lapse  of  time  for  a just  and  complete 
estimate  of  him  as  a statesman  and  patriot.  This  fact  first 
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impressed  me  some  years  ago  in  the  preparation  of  a history 
of  Dickinson  College.  It  seemed  that  a brief  sketch,  at  least, 
of  the  man  after  whom  it  was  named  would  naturally  be  look- 
ed for  in  an  account  of  the  institution  which  bore  his  name. 

No  comprehensive  and  authentic  biography  of  him  could 
at  that  time  be  found.  Other  statesmen  of  the  period  in  which 
he  was  a prominent  actor,  often  of  far  less  prominence  or  in- 
fluence than  he,  were  as  a rule  fully  written  up.  Whilst  no 
history  of  the  country  in  the  eventful  period  1760-1783  or 
1787,  preceding,  during,  and  for  sometime  in  the  formative 
period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  can  be  written  without 
full  consideration  of  his  participation  and  influence,  the  sketches 
of  him  were  not  only  brief  and  fragmentary,  but  even  in  the 
best  and  standard  histories  the  treatment  of  him  was  frequent- 
ly from  a one-sided  point  of  view,  and  if  not  written  by  un- 
friendly hands,  controlled  by  precljudice  and  bias,  was  at 
least  by  those  unappreciative  of,  I am  almost  inclined  to  say 
incapable  of  appreciating,  the  full  worth  of  his  character,  and 
his  profound  and  lasting  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  limited  time  of  this  paper,  to 
attempt  a complete  sketch  of  our  subject,  but  rather  to  pre- 
sent some  salient  facts  in  their  connection,  that  may  exhibit 
his  character  as  a patriot  and  statesman,  that  may  give  us  a 
glimpse  at  least  of  the  true  John  Dickinson. 

The  grave  fact  in  regard  to  John  Dickinson,  more  gener- 
ally known,  almost  the  only'  fact  known  by  many  and  upon 
which  judgment  of  him  rests,  is  that  he  was  not  a signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  on  the  other  hand  that  he  was 
recognized  as  its  ablest  opponent  at  the  time,  and  refused  to 
vote  for  it.  As  a boy  I remember  well  the  feeling  akin  to  morti- 
fication, that  to  Pennsylvania  belonged  the  bad  eminence  ot 
such  a character.  Nothing  else  that  he  had  done,  or  in  any- 
way contributed  toward  the  inauguration  or  success  of  the 
war  of  the  Colonies  against  the  encroachments  of  the  mother 
country  upon  their  liberties,  seemed  to  be  known  or  worth 
knowing,  as  a palliative,  of  that  unpardonable  offense,  whether 
the  controlling  motives  were  of  the  highest  and  purest,  and 
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exhibited  the  highest  moral  courage  or  not.  The  nearest  to 
an  apology  for  him  was  that  his  course  was  due  to  a natural 
timidity  that  made  him  over  cautious. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  temper  of  the 
times,  that  the  reasons  for  his  course,  and  his  arguments  in 
support  of  it  were  not  then  fairly  considered,  nor  his  motives 
even  honestly  represented.  But  in  due  time,  much  sooner, 
and  more  complete  than  could  have  been  expected,  vindica- 
tion came  with  the  highest  civic  honors  his  state  could  bestow. 
With  the  successful  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1783, 
after  a most  exciting  political  contest,  in  which  his  opponents 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  him,  he  was  placed  in  the 
chief  executive  office  of  the  then  acknowledged  independent 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
during  the  campaign  he  refused  to  pay  attention  to  any  of 
the  old  vamped-up  assaults  upon  his  character,  reserving  com- 
plete and  conclusive  reply  to  them  until  his  fellow  citizens 
had  given  their  verdict. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  timidity  or  want  of  physical 
courage,  the  significant  fact  is,  that  whilst  others  were  signing 
the  immortal  document,  for  it  was  not  completely  signed  until 
August,  he  was  on  the  firing  line  with  his  regiment,  risking 
his  life  in  support  of  the  Declaration,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  that  Continental  Congress  that  went  to  the  front.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  at  that  time,  or  his  own  private  feelings  in  regard  to 
it,  he  regarded -its  passage  as  the  voice  of  his  country  to  which 
he  gave  no  hestitating  or  half-hearted  response. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  which  related  to  the  time 
as  inopportune  rather  than  to  the  act  itself,  we  will  find  side 
by  side  with  him  many  of  the  purest  patriots  and  ablest  states- 
men of  the  colonies  in  his  opposition  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  that  time.  Among  these  were  James  Wilson, 
and  Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  and  even  Washington 
himself  was  late  in  adopting  independence  as  unavoidable.  I 
make  these  preliminary  statements  as  a brief  of  the  proposed 
paper,  and  that  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  man  may  be 
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kept  open  until  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  our  consideration 

of  him. 

We  will  take  but  little  time  with  his  genealogy.  He  was. 
as  most  prominent  men  of  Pennsylvania  of  that  day,  wholly 
of  English  descent.  The  first  immigrants  of  the  family  were 
three  brothers,  who  came  to  America  about  1654,  and  settled 
in  Virginia.  They  were  Quakers  in  religious  belief.  One  of 
them  Walter  removed  from  there  to  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, in  1659,  where  John  Dickinson  was  born,  November  8, 
1732.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel,  a grandson  of  Walter. 
Samuel  was  a lawyer  by  profession.  He  purchased,  as  early 
as  1715,  a large  body  of  land  in  Kent  County,  Delaware,  and 
removed  there  1740,  where  he  became  a very  influential 
citizen,  and  judge  of  the  County  Court.  At  his  decease  in 
1760  his  landed  estate  there  had  increased  to  1300  acres. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  a fact  here  that  may 
prevent  some  confusion  when  we  speak  of  the  public  life  of 
Dickinson. 

He  w"as  by  birth  a native  of  Maryland,  but  after  his 
eighth  year,  from  what  has  been  stated  must  be  regarded  as  a 
citizen  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Delaware,  except  when  he 
w*as  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  But  citizenship  of  Delaware, 
or  for  that  matter  of  Pennsylvania,  had  a different  significance 
than  at  present.  The  “three  lower  Counties  of  the  Delaware,” 
as  they  were  called,  were  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  so 
intimately  connected  with  Pennsylvania,  that,  though  not  an 
integral  part  of  it,  and  always  retaining  their  separate  name, 
they"  were  under  the  same  proprietary"  government  of  William 
Penn,  not  hy  reason  of  the  same  grant  as  Pennsylvania,  but 
by  deed  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  him  of  “the  three  lower 
Counties  on  the  Delaware.”  Thus  they"  recognized  the  same 
proprietary"  governor,  and  whilst  they"  had  nearly  from  the 
beginning  an  Assembly  of  their  own,  there  were  times  when 
their  Representatives  formed  part  of  the  Assembly"  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  a consequence  citizens  of  one  Province  were 
recognized  as  citizens  of  the  other,  and  eligible  to  office  in 
both. 
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Dickinson  then  was  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  Delaware 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life,  and  as  such  is  found 
holding  office  in  either  or  both. 

His  father  was  particularly  solicitous  in  regard  to  his 
education.  His  removal  to  Delaware  was  prompted  by  mo- 
tives of  that  character.  There  were  few  good  classical  schools 
at  that  time.  He  had  considered  sending. him  to  England,  as 
was  very  usual  in  those  days,  but  the  loss  of  two  sons  made 
him  reluctant  to  do  so,  as  we  can  well  understand;  for  England 
'was  much  further  away  in  those  days  of  sailing  vessels  than 
at  present.  He  therefore,  according  to  a custom  very  prevalent 
with  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  time,  employed  a private 
tutor  for  his  son.  He  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
a talented  young  Irishman,  William  Killen,  who  not  only 
proved  to  be  an  excellant  teacher,  and  who  took  great  personal 
interest  in  his  pupil,  but  who  was  also  ambitious  for  his  own 
future.  He  became  an  inspiration  to  his  pupil  to  that  thorough- 
ness of  classical  study,  that  influenced  his  mode  of  thought,  as 
well  as  had  much  to  do  with  the  finished  style  manifest  in  all 
his  literary  productions,  conceded  by  all,  and  that  justified 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Jefferson:  “That  he  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  the  country  has  produced.”  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  teacher  realized  his  highest 
ambition.  He  became  not  only  a highly  successful  lawyer, 
but  eventually  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor  of  the  state  of 
Delaware. 

Young  Dickinson  at  eighteen  years  of  age  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law,  with  John  Moland,  of  Philadelphia, 
perhaps  the  leading  lawyer  of  that  city.  In  our  day  this  seems 
an  early  age  at  which  to  enter  upon  serious  professional  study. 
But  among  his  fellow  students  in  the  same  office,  one  who  be- 
came his  intimate  and  life-long  friend  and  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Signers  from  Delaware, 
George  Read,  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1753  he  went  to  London 
and  entered  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  completion  of  his  legal 
studies.  He  was  doubtless  influenced  somewhat  to  this  course 
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by  the  fact  that  his  preceptor  Moland,  had  received  his 
legal  education  there.  He  was  much  elated  at  the  prospect, 
and  went  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a young  man. 

These  Inns  of  Court  were  not  inaptly  called  by  Ben  John- 
son : “the  noblest  nurseries  of  humanity  and  liberty  in  the  king- 
dom.” They  occupy  today  with  their  Chambers  and  Halls 
and  the  antique  historic  Temple  Church,  with  its  graves  and 
effigies  of  crusaders,  ample  grounds  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
London.  They  were  almost  as  historic  when  Dickinson  en- 
tered them  as  today.  They  constitute  still  the  institution 
through  which  students  of  law  are  licensed  to  practice  in  the 
English  Courts;  through  which  alone,  indeed,  a British  sub- 
ject may  become  a barrister.  It  is  not  a single  school  nor 
-even  a collection  of  schools  of  law,  as  we  might  understand  it, 
but  rather  associations  or  societies  of  men  pursuing  the  study 
of  law  under  established  requirements  and  regulations.  The 
course  though  modified  by  time  has  much  that  is  medieval 
left.  It  consists  of  so-called  “bolts’ ’ or  arguments  in  private 
on  assigned  cases;  “moots”  or  public  arguments  on  legal  ques- 
tions; readings  and  lectures,  and  what  was  equally  obligatory 
and  remains  so  today,  the  eating  of  a prescribed  number  of 
dinners  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  society  to  which  the  student 
belongs.  Young  Dickinson  became  a member  of  the  Middle 
Temple  as  it  was  then,  and  is  still  called.  Its  large  dining-hall 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
In  it,  it  is  said,  a play  of  Shakespeare’s — Twelfth  Night — was 
performed  in  the  poet’s  time,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
portraits  of  many  great,  well-known  men  in  English  history. 
Many  of  England’s  greatest  jurists  and  statesmen  ate  here 
their  required  number  of  dinners,  and  completed  their  legal 
studies.  The  Amercian  pre-Revolutionary  students  are  not 
over-looked  today.  The  old  Usher,  who  proudly  shows  the 
Hall,  and  dilates  upon  its  glories,  runs  glibly  over  the  names 
of  the  great  Americans,  that  were  once  inmates  there.  To  my 
surprise  he  began  the  list  with  John  Dickinson,  but  without 
historic  accuracy,  put  him  among  the  “Signces,”  which  he 
seemed  to  esteem  a great  honor. 
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Dickinson  associated  here  with  those  who  were  to  become 
the  great  lawyers  and  judges  and  statesmen  of  England,  to 
say  nothing  of  prominent  students  from  what  we  might  call 
his  own  country,  were  it  not  that  they  were  all  then  of  his  own 
country.  This  association  was  an  education  of  itself;  and  the 
profound  influence  of  these  formative  years  of  study  and  life 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  interpretation  of  his  attitude  in 
his  subsequent  career  toward  distinctively  American  questions, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  most  determined 
and  violent,  we  might  almost  say  unfair,  or  at  least  unappre- 
ciative opponents  and  detractors,  were  the  leaders  from  Xew 
England,  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  as- 
sociation, or  thorough  training  in  the  Common  Law  of  England 
and  its  principles  that  dominated  him,  and  that  made  every 
question  to  him  first  of  all  a legal  question,  and  restrained  him 
from  the  appeal  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  sword  until  all 
legal  methods  and  resources  had  been  exhausted. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  regarded  as  an  able 
lawyer,  and  soon  acquired  a large  practice.  But  as  he  was  not 
dependent  upon  his  practice,  he  did  not  make  his  talents 
and  acquirements  merely  subservient  to  increasing  his  wealth, 
but  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  great  questions  of 
state.  These  he  did  not  consider  simply  as  legal  questions,  and 
he  became  even  more  a statesman  than  a lawyer,  not  surpass- 
ed, if  equalled  by  anyone  in  the  Colonies  in  his  profound 
knowledge  of  these  subjects.  At  all  times,  one  effect  of  his 
residence  in  England  was  to  impress  him  with  the  grandeur 
and  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  of  which  he  acknowledged 
himself  a citizen,  and  the  superiority  of  his  country  over  every 
other  on  the  globe.  He  was  filled  with  patriotic  pride,  and 
well  might  be  as  he  read  history,  to  be  a citizen  of  that  empire 
to  which  he  not  only  owed  allegiance,  but  for  which  he  had  a 
fervent  attachment,  and  of  which,  he  regarded  the  American 
Colonies  as  an  integral  part. 

Combined  with  his  training  and  studies  his  natural  dis- 
position gave  him  a trend  toward  political  life,  which  he  soon 
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followed,  and  from  which  a growing  and  lucrative  legal  practice 
did  not  deflect  him.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a member 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  1764.  The 
great  question  agitating  the  Province  at  that  time  was  a pro- 
posed change  of  the  government  of  the  Province  from  Pro- 
prietary under  the  Penns,  to  Royal,  more  immediately  under 
the  King  of  England;  for  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
differed  greatly  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  New  England 
Colonies.  The  Province  had  been  prosperous  under  the  Penns. 
It  may  have  been  administered  selfishly  at  times,  but  it  could 
not  be  administered  arbitrarily  except  as  backed  by  the 
English  Court.  The  question  then  was,  shall  the  Province 
remain  under  the  limited  control  of  the  Penns,  as  Proprietaries, 
or  shall  it  pass  under  a Royal  Charter,  and  pass  more  di- 
rectly under  the  rule  of  the  King  and  his  ministry.  It  was  a 
battle  of  giants.  The  question  was  a revolutionary  one,  with 
Franklin  with  his  able  political  lieutenant  Galloway  on  the  side 
of  a Royal  Charter,  and  Dickinson  in  opposition.  Although  the 
question  changed  its  aspect  and  soon  lost  its  importance,  in 
the  greater  questions  that  were  then  already  pressing  to  the 
front,  the  lines  then  drawn,  ran  through  the  whole  eventful 
subsequent  period;  Dickinson  and  Franklin  were  always  on 
opposite  sides,  and  Galloway  went  eventually,  actively  into 
the  Tory  camp.  The  debates  were  of  the  highest  order. 
Dickinson  boldly  championed  the  unpopular  cause.  He  was 
entirely  without  personal  interest  on  the  side  that  he  espoused. 
The  question  is  a complicated  one  in  its  entirety.  To  state 
it  briefly;  there  was  frequent  conflict  between  the  governors 
appointed  by  the  Penns  and  the  Assembly  on  two  important 
points,  viz : the  voting  of  supplies  and  the  mode  of  raising  money 
for  them.  The  Assembly  under  the  influence  of  Franklin 
resorted  to  loans  and  paper  money  to  which  the  Proprietaries 
were  opposed.  Defence  of  the  frontiers  was  often  weak  by 
reason  of  these  disputes.  The  Quakers  were  sometimes  blam- 
ed for  opposition  to  military  supplies,  and  doubtless  they  were 
to  some  extent,  and  in  1755  Franklin  presented  a petition  in 
London  praying  that  Quakers  might  not  be  eligible  to  seats 
in  the  Assembly. 
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In  1763,  whilst  a bitter  Indian  war  was  raging,  the  As- 
sembly in  earnest  response  to  appeals  for  help  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  were  located  as  buffers  to  Indian  attacks  on  the 
frontier,  voted  money  and  men,  and  as  a means  of  raising  the 
money  taxed  the  lands  of  the  Proprietaries  as  well  as  of  others. 
The  Governor  John  Penn,  absolutely  refused  to  carry  out 
the  latter  provision  of  the  law,  and  the  Assembly,  moved  by 
the  distressing  conditions  of  the  settlers,  yielded  that  point, 
raised  the  money,  and  Bouquet’s  expedition  was  dispatched. 
Some  of  those  most  exposed,  exasperated  by  the  delay,  and 
attributing  it  to  Quaker  influence,  committed  the  outrages 
on  the  Indians  known  as  “Outrages  of  the  Paxtang  boys.” 
Great  unanimity,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  prevail- 
ed against  the  Proprietaries  and  their  Governors,  without 
whose  consent  no  legislation  could  be  enacted,  whilst  they 
w'ere  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  people,  with  the  resulting 
inequality  of  taxation  and  feebleness  of  the  defence  of  the 
Province.  Resolutions  proposed  in  the  Assembly  by  Galloway 
setting  forth  the  grievances  against  the  Proprietaries  and  rec- 
ommending the  appointment  of  a committee  were  unanimous- 
ly passed  by  the  Assembly;  and  Franklin  at  a subsequent 
meeting  reported  a petition  to  the  King  proposed  by  himself, 
asking  His  Majesty  “to  resume  the  government  of  the  Province.” 
The  petition  was  numerously  signed,  but  singular  to  say  the 
Presbyterians  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  changed  front, 
circulated  a counter  petition,  deprecating  rash  action,  and 
expressing  fears  of  abridgement  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
under  the  charter.  Dickinson,  who  was  not  present  when  the 
resolutions  were  passed,  at  once  attacked  the  petition.  Whilst 
admitting  the  defects  of  the  Proprietary  administration,  his 
knowledge  of  the  British  ministry  led  him  to  fear  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  place  any  confidence  in  them;  that  the  very 
worst  acts  of  the  proprietaries  were  those  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  ministry;  that  the  change  would  render  in- 
secure the  priceless  privileges  that  had  made  Pennsylvania 
what  she  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  speech  has  been 
pronounced  the  strongest  of  all  his  productions,  from  the  logic 
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of  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  The  petition,  however, 
passed  with  only  four  opposing  votes,  and  in  less  than  three 
months,  Dickinson’s  worst  predictions  were  realized.  In 
this  speech,  three  months  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
he  suggested  forcibly  the  designs  of  the  British  Ministry  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Colonies;  he  regarded  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  King  as  no  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of, 
but  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Colonies;  and  urged  that 
“with  unremitting  vigilance  and  with  undaunted  virtue 
should  a free  people  watch  against  the  encroachment  of  power, 
and  remove  every  pretext  for  its  extension.” 

The  speech  had  its  effect  outside  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
Proprietaries  and  on  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Ministry. 
The  rupture  between  Dickinson  and  Galloway,  the  dominant 
political  leader  of  the  Province,  was  complete  and  permanent. 
The  very  able  speech  published  as  Galloway’s  was  denounced 
by  Dickinson  as  not  the  one  actually  delivered  by  him.  He 
regarded  him  justly  with  suspicion,  and  this  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  his  course  in  the  grave  political 
movements  in  the  Province  that  rapidly  followed.  He  was 
affected,  if  not  controlled  largely  by  his  consideration  of  him 
as  a powerful  political  factor,  always  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  Province,  devoted  to  the  side  of  the  Ministry,  as  he  proved 
eventually  to  be  by  his  open  resort  to  the  British  lines.  As 
the  result  of  Dickinson’s  course  in  this  case  he  lost  his  seat  in 
the  Assembly.  He  was  not,  however,  indifferent  to  events 
transpiring  around  him,  or  idle.  The  Ministry  in  its  efforts  to 
raise  revenue  turned  to  the  Colonies,  as  it  were  to  an  untouched 
source.  In  Alarch,  1764,  Parliament  passed  the  so-callled 
Sugar  Act,  which  was  intended,  practically,  to  turn  all  the 
commerce  of  foreign  countries  with  the  Colonies  through 
London.  A Stamp  Act  was  at  the  same  time  proposed.  The 
news  of  these  Acts  stirred  the  Colonies.  The  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  protested  against  them.  Much  was  written,  and 
there  were  as  many  opinions  as  writers  on  this  comparative- 
ly new  subject.  Dickinson  with  his  full  command  of  English 
history  and  law  turned  his  attention  to  it.  He  wrote  a pamph- 
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let,  primarily  intended  to  influence  the  English  merchants 
against  the  measure,  in  which  he  set  forth  not  only  the  injustice 
of  it,  but  the  great  impolicy  of  it,  as  violative  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  political  ecomony.  The  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  shortly  after  threw  the  colonies  into  a still  more  violent 
ferment.  Much  confusion  arose  in  the  discussion  of  the  now 
clearly  evident  purpose  of  the  Ministry  to  assert  the  paramount 
power  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies,  including  the  right  to 
tax  them  for  Imperial  purposes.  A proposition  for  a Congress 
of  the  Colonies  to  consider  the  situation  was  acceded  to  by 
nine  Colonies.  This  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  met 
in  New  York,  October,  1765.  Although  the  proceedings  were 
private,  it  is  known  that  the  discussions  were  at  times  violent 
The  presiding  officer  was  a prominent  tory,  who  found  his 
way  into  the  British  lines.  The  governor  of  New  York  even 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Congress.  In  this  first  historic 
Congress  of  the  Colonies,  Dickinson  was  appointed  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  by  drafting  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
views.  This  notable  paper,  which  practically  included  a Bill 
of  Rights,  was  adopted  by  six  of  the  nine  Colonies  represented. 
The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  followed  soon  after,  only 
enlarged  and  intensified  the  discussion,  by  the  declaration 
accompanying  it  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies 
for  Imperial  purposes.  The  great  struggle  was  on.  In  this 
crisis  amid  the  confusion  and  doubt  arising  from  the  variety 
of,  often  conflicting  opinions,  Dickinson  came  to  the  front  as 
a leader.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  of  December.  1767, 
he  bagan  a series  of  letters,  which  at  once  attracted  public 
attention  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  the  “Letters  of  the 
Farmer”  were  looked  for  weekly  with  intense  interest.  There 
were  fourteen  in  all.  He  began:  “I  am  a farmer,  settled 
after  a variety  of  fortunes,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  I have  received  a liberal 
eductaion,  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
but  am  now  convinced  that  a man  may  be  as  happy  without 
bustle  as  with  it.  Being  generally  master  of  my  time.  I spend 
a good  deal  of  it  in  my  library,  which  I think  the  most  valuable 
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part  of  my  small  estate.  I have  acquired,  I believe,  a greater 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  mv 
country  than  is  generally  attained  by  men  of  my  class.'' 
These  letters,  as  they  were  styled,  of  a Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
soon  became  known  not  only  throughout  the  Colonies,  but  in 
England  as  well,  and  even  in  France  through  a translation, 
published  by  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  England.  Clear, 
simple,  eloquent  and  forcible  in  style,  abounding  in  illustra- 
tions founded  on  an  examination  of  all  the  statutes  since 
the  settlement  of  the  Colonies,  they  set  forth  exhaustively 
and  definitely  their  rights  and  grievances  in  such  a way  as 
to  impress  the  Colonists,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  “a 
most  dangerous  innovation  upon  their  liberties  was  about 
to  be  attempted  by  the  British  Ministry;  and  whilst  his 
recommendation  was,  “immediately,  vigorously  and  unani- 
mously to  exert  themselves  in  the  most  firm,  but  peaceable 
manner  for  obtaining  relief,7 ’ he  added,  “if  an  inveterate  reso- 
lution is  formed  to  annihilate  the  liberties  of  the  governed. 
English  history  affords  examples  of  resistance  by  force.* 7 As 
Bancroft  says,  “the  Farmer’s  Letters  carried  conviction 
through  the  thirteen  colonies.77  But  they  did  more.  They  in  a 
great  measure  molded  public  sentiment.  They  united  the 
Colonies  in  sympathy  and  in  action  and  encouraged  them. 
They  became  in  fact  the  text-book  of  the  Colonists  on  that 
subject.  Nowhere  was  the  appreciation  of  the  Farmer’s  op- 
portune help  more  sincere  than  at  Boston.  A letter  of  thanks 
reported  to  an  adjourned  town-meeting  by  a committee, 
which  included  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  Doctor 
Warren,  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  published, 
set  forth  the  obligations  of  America  to  him  for  a most  reason- 
able, sensible,  loyal  and  vigorous  vindication  of  her  invaded 
rights  and  liberties.77  The  College  of  New  Jersey,  according 
to  a letter  of  Madison,  then  a student  there,  1769,  to  his 
father,  conferred  the  unusual  honor  of  LL.D.  upon  “John 
Dickinson  the  Farmer.” 

As  events  rapidly  developed  his  position  as  an  acknowl- 
edged political  leader  in  Pennsylvania  gave  him  still  more  dc- 
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eidecl  prominence  in  Colonial  affairs.  It  required  no  ordinary 
ability  to  occupy  such  a position  in  Pennsjd  vania,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  conflicting,  irreconcileable  political  factors. 
Whilst  at  times  he  seems  to  check  a popular  tendency  toward 
a rupture  with  Great  Britain,  and  consequent  independence,  a 
closer  study  of  the  situation  shows  that  he  was  in  advance  of 
the  controlling  elements  of  the  state  in  this  respect,  and  com- 
prehended fully  the  character,  influence  and  numbers  of  those 
“who  cherished/’  as  he  puts  it,  “a  passionate  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation with  the  mother  country.” 

The  Farmer’s  letters  were  unimpassioned,  free  from  threats 
or  invective,  appealing  only  to  their  rights  as  British  subjects 
under-  the  Constitution;  and  without  suggestion  of  inde- 
pendence, they  were  as  firm  as  they  were  conciliatory.  They 
met  the  views  fully  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies, 
whose  leading  men  like'  Dickinson  were  lawyers,  many  of 
them  trained  in  the  Temple  as  he  was.  There  were  few  law- 
yers of  that  kind  among  the  leaders  of  New  England.  Already 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Parliament  they  began  to  speak  of  natural 
rights,  and  to  base  their  action  on  higher  law. 

Whilst  American  institutions  may  all  today  be  considered 
as  resting  on  law  higher  even  than  written  constitutions, 
it  was  a doctrine  not  recognized  then.  We  are  familiar  with 
it  now.  It  was  that  recognition  of  a higher  law  than  consti- 
tutional provisions  that  led  to  the  great  Civil  War,  and  its 
results.  And  even  today  should  the  rights  of  the  people 
become  enmeshed  in  judiciary  decisions,  in  which  for  any 
reason  they  may  have  lost  full  confidence,  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  same  higher  law.  But  New  England  had  not 
only  this  revolutionary  tendency,  but  it  was  naturally  restive 
under  the  repressive  measures  that  affected  it  particularly. 
Samuel  Adams  requested  Dickinson  to  use  his  pen  in  their 
behalf,  suggesting  the  particular  topic.  Dickinson  replied 
courteously  declining;  but  between  the  lines  could  be  read, 
that  he  only  wrote  from  strong  convictions  of  his  own.  and 
under  sense  of  public  duty;  not  at  the  suggestion  of,  or  to 
please  others.  They  sent  Paul  Revere  from  Boston  to  Phil a- 
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delphia,  May,  1774,  asking  expression  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  They 
called  on  Dickinson,  knowing  the  influence  of  his  name. 
They  were  accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  and  tried  in  every  way,  to  persuade  him  to  be  present  at 
a meeting  to  encourage  the  people  of  Boston.  They  tried  the  so- 
cial cup,  and  even  flattery  as  the  author  of  the  Farmer’s  Let- 
ters. But  he  could  not  be  brought  to  approve  of  their  violent 
measures.  Finally,  he  consented  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
make  a short  speech  expressing  sympathy  and  advising  them 
to  request  the  Governor  to  convene  the  Assembly  to  consider 
the  condition.  In  Dickinson’s  absence  resolutions  expressing 
sympathy  with  Boston  were  drawn  up,  and  suggesting  pay- 
ment for  the  tea  that  had  been  destroyed.  This  letter  was, 
as  John  Adams  said,  “coldly  received  in  Boston.”  Dickinson 
lost  and  never  recovered  the  place  in  their  estimation;  and 
their  historians  taking  their  cue  and  their  information  from 
them  have  at  least  been  heedless  in  many  cases  of  the  injustice 
done  him,  which  has  waited  the  tardy  years  for  its  complete 
correction,  as  will  be  noted.  Thus  Bancroft,  whilst  he  speaks 
of  him  as  having  been  taught  from  his  infancy  to  love  humanity 
and  liberty,  and  of  his  claims  to  public  respect  as  indisputable, 
of  the  honor  showed  for  his  spotless  morals,  of  his  eloquence 
and  services  in  the  colonial  Legislature,  and  of  the  writings 
that  had  endeared  him  to  America  as  a sincere  friend  of  liberty, 
speaks,  in  this  connection,  of  his  maturing  a scheme  in  the 
solitude  of  his  retreat  to  control  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  that  he  embodied 
with  calculating  reserve  in  a letter  to  Boston  the  system 
which  for  the  coming  year  was  to  form  the  policy  of  America. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  course  of  Dickinson  at  this 
meeting  was  deliberately  determined  on  in  free  consultation 
with  most  ardent  patriots,  and  with  the  approval  of  Charles 
Thomspon,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  styled  for  his 
radical  patriotism,  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadeplhia.  The 
letter,  though  it  did  embody  the  policy  of  Dickinson,  and 
was  long  attributed  to  him,  was  written  by  another,  during  his 
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absence  from  the  meeting,  ancl  although  received  with  im- 
patience in  Boston  was  endorsed  by  Sam.  Adams,  who  con- 
fessed himself  fully  of  the  Farmer’s  sentiments,  “ violence  and 
submission  would  be  at  this  time  equally  fatal.”  But  after 
that  so-called  chilling  letter  to  Boston,  he  took  an  active,  a 
controlling  part  in  bringing  Pennsylvania  into  line  on  that 
point  with  the  other  Colonies.  At  a large  meeting  of  citizens 
in  State  House  Square  he  presided  ; he  had  been  active  in  call- 
ing the  meeting.  It  declared  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill  but 
what  was  more  practical  created  a Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, not  simply  with  the  other  Colonies,,  but  with  similar 
committees  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Province,  thus  originating 
the  effective  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  resolves  of  the 
people.  Dickinson  was  made  chairman  of  this  committee. 
It  called  a conference  of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  the 
Province.  That  irregularly  constituted  conference  boldly 
assumed  not  only  to  instruct  the  regular  assembly  to  elect 
delegates  to  a Congress  of  the  Colonies,  but  to  draw  up  com- 
plete instructions  as  to  the  election  and  action  of  the  dele- 
gates. The  conference  passed  three  important  papers,  all 
drawn  up  by  Dickinson.  With  Galloway,  a thorough  loyalist 
as  speaker,  the  Assembly  could  not  be  expected  to  do  any 
thing  of  its  own  motion,  but  fearing  if  it  did  nothing  the 
Conference  would  act,  and  elect  the  delegates,  it  adopted 
unanimously  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  but, 
with  a political  cleverness  equal  to  anything  in  our  day,  ex- 
cluded Dickinson  and  others  from  eligibility,  by  confining, 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  members  of  the  Assembly,  of 
which  Dickinson  was  not  then  a member.  It  did  seem  sin- 
gular that  the  ‘‘Farmer,”  who  had  done  so  much  to  create 
and  mold  public  sentiment  should  not  be  a member  of  the 
body  that  was  to  formulate  measures.  But  at  the  election, 
Oct.  17,  1774,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  practical  unanimity,  and  was  immediately  added  to 
the  delegation  in  Congress.  Here  he  was  at  once  added  to 
the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  King, 
and  although  it  was  only  a week  before  the  adjournment  of  the 


Congress,  he  drafted  the  paper,  which  with  but  little  amend- 
ment, was  adopted.  It  was  a paper  described  as  penned 
with  extraordinary  force  and  animation,  frequently  rising 
to  a high  strain  of  eloquence,  and  was  one  of  the  papers  that 
elicited  the  celebrated  encomium  of  Catham  upon  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Its  authorship  was  attributed  to  Adams, 
and  Henry  and  Lee,  and  at  a comparatively  recent  date 
was  ascribed  by  an  eminent  individual  in  an  historical  address 
to  John  Adams.  But  there  is  no  question  on  this  point.  Even 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  his  life  of  Washington  attri- 
buted it  to  Lee.  Dickinson  called  his  attention  to  it  through 
a friend,  and  also  that  in  several  volumes  of  published  writings 
of  his,  it  was  given  as  his,  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  his  knowledge,  adding  the  following  words:  “The 
question  whether  I wrote  the  first  Petition  to  the  King  is  of 
little  moment,  but  the  question  whether  I have  countenanced 
an  opinion  that  I did  write  it,  though  in  reality  I did  not.  is 
to  me  of  vast  importance.”  The  Chief  Justice  fully  explained 
his  mistake,  after  an  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  expressions  of  sincere  regret. 

An  address  was  also  issued  by  this  first  Congress,  1774. 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec.  This  was  a matter  of  great 
delicacy,  in  view  of  its  recent  acquisition  from  France.  This 
paper  entrusted  to  Dickinson  had  the  same  high  character. 
It  was  a clear  and  forcible  statement  to  these  people,  lately 
brought  under  English  rule,  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects. 

At  this  time  he  resided  at  his  fine  country  seat  of  Fair 
Hill,  then  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  now  a densely 
populated  portion  of  it,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  wealth  and  high  social  and  professional  posi- 
tion. His  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Norris,  the  daughter  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  had  no  tendency 
to  repress  his  literary  or  political  activity.  His  mode  of  life 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  John  Adams  in  his  diary.  In  not- 
ing his  first  meeting  with  him  he  says:  “The  Farmer  of 
Pennsylvania  came  in  his  coach  with  four  beautiful  horses 
to  see  us.”  His  residence  he  afterward  characterized  as  “very 
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fine  with  its  beautiful  prospect  of  the  city,  the  river,  the  coun- 
try, the  gardens  and  the  very  grand  library.”  The  latter 
was  very  largely  the  accumulation  of  his  father-in-law,  Isaac 
Norris,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
book-plate  appears  in  many  volumes  in  the  College  library, 
presented  by  Dickinson.  With  magnificent  hospitality, 
characteristic  of  the  Philadelphia  of  that  day,  he  welcomed 
the  delegates  from  the  sister  Colonies  to  that  first  Continental 
Congress,  and  earnestly  and  anxiously  discussed  the  crisis 
in  public  affairs.  How  his  conduct  was  regarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britian  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
this  Mansion  of  Fair  Hill  was  destroyed  after  the  battle  of 
Germantown  as  the  property  of  the  “d — d rebel  Dickinson.” 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  have  the  measures  adopted  by  it — 
endorsed  by  the  separate  Colonies.  Dickinson  made  it  a 
point  to  attend  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there, 
in  spite  of  Galloway,  the  experienced  and  shrewd  and  popular 
leader  of  the  large  and  influential  loyalist  faction,  he  secured 
the  approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress;  and  Pennsyl- 
cania  was  under  his  leadership  thus  the  first  Colony  to  take 
such  action.  But  he  went  further,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  the  Colony,  its  directing  and 
organizing  body,  he  called  a convention  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia in  Jan.,  1775,  which  was  only  the  second  convention  of 
the  kind  called.  There  he  urged  the  observance  of  the  non- 
importation act.  Whilst  he  was  working  and  hoping  for  a 
peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country, 
he  was  no  less  active  in  organizing  a military  force  for  any 
possible  emergency.  A petition  was  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  Assembly  urging  the  organization  of  a Committee 
of  Safety  and  Defence,  of  which  Dickinson  was  made  Chair- 
man; and  of  the  five  batallions  of  Volunteers — called  Asso- 
ciates— he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  first  batallion. 

But  the  Congress  that  met  in  May,  1775,  proceeded 
cautiously.  The  impulsive  leaders  of  the  New  England 
delegation  were  decided  for  independence.  They  were  im- 
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patient  of  any  opposition.  The  more  thoughtful  statesmen 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  and  some  of  the  southern  had  not  yet- 
reached  that  point.  Dickinson  still  hoped  that  all  rights 
might  be  secured  as  British  subjects.  With  him.  as  opposed 
to  a declaration  of  independence  at  that  time,  were  James 
Wilson  and  Robert  Morris  and  Read  of  Delaware,  and  many 
others  and  especially  a great  part  of  the  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Whilst  engaged  vigorously  in  military  preparations 
Dickinson  urged  another  last  effort  at  conciliation  in  the  form 
of  a second  Petition  to  the  King,  thinking  doubtless  that,  per- 
haps, the  lessons  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  might  have 
convinced  him  of  the  seriousness  at  least  of  the  conflict.  The 
motion  was  violently  opposed  by  John  Adams.  He  spoke  in 
unrestrained  language  of  all  who  advocated  it.  Dickinson, 
too,  it  is  said,  lost  his  temper  in  the  discussion.  But  the  petition 
was  ordered,  and  as  usual  Dickinson  was  appointed  to  draft 
it,  with  about  the  only  result  of  causing  him  to  be  included 
by  the  King  in  his  proclamation  as  a dangerous  and  designing 
man.  But  these  efforts  though  sincere  for  a peaceable  solution 
did  not  check  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  their  rights 
by  force.  Congress  ordered  the  preparation  of  a ' 4 Declara- 
tion of  the  Causes  and  Necessity  for  taking  up  Arms,”  which  was 
entrusted  as  the  others  had  been  to  Dickinson.  It  was  an  able, 
statesmanlike  paper.  Although  it  sought  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  those  who  were  unfavorable  to  independence  by  asserting 
that,  “Necessity  had  not  driven  them  into  that  desperate 
measure,”  it  also  declared  “we  can  not  endure  the  infamy 
of  quietly  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretched- 
ness which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail  .hered- 
itary bondage  upon  them.  We  most  solemnly  before  God 
declare  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers 
which  our  beneficent  creator  has  graciously  bestowed  upon 
us  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume, 
we  will  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness 
and  perseverance  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties, 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  live 
slaves.”  According  to  Bancroft  this  Declaration  was  read 
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on  the  loth  of  July,  by  the  President  of  Harrvad  College  to 
the  army  of  Washington  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  18th 
was  read  at  Prospect  Hill,  amid  such  shouts  that  the  British 
on  Bunker  Hill  put  themselves  in  array'  for  battle.”  But 
the  same  eminent  historian  ascribes  a portion,  at  least,  of 
the  address  to  Jefferson,  without  even  mentioning  Dickin- 
son’s name  in  connection  with  it  at  all.  Another  historian 
says  of  it,  “That  production  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
ones  ever  issued  by  Congress.  It  was  read  amid  thundering 
huzzas  in  every  market  place,  and  amid  fervent  prayers  in 
nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  Colonies.  The  commanders  read 
it  at  the  head  of  our  Armies.  It  was  quoted  again  and  again 
admiringly  in  history.” 

Fortunately  now  it  has  been  placed  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt  that  Dickinson  was  the  author  of  the  whole  of  it.  It 
was  published  among  his  writings  in  full  during  his  life  time 
in  1801.  That  would  seem  sufficient,  from  the  well-known 
character  of  Dickinson.  But  twenty  years  after  his  death 
the  nephew  of  Jefferson  attributed  the  last  four  paragraphs 
to  Jefferson.  His  statement  was  based  on  a memorandum 
of  Jefferson,  when  77  years  old,  in  effect  that  the  first  Com- 
mittee made  a report  on  the  Declaration  that  was  not  satis- 
factory to  Congress;  that  he  and  Dickinson  were  then  added 
to  the  Committee;  that  he  drew  an  address  too  strong  for 
Dickinson;  that  it  was  given  to  Dickinson,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  that  connection  as  “so  able  and  honest  a man,”  to  put  in 
a shape  that  lie  could  approve;  and  that  he  reported  it,  re- 
taining only  the  last  four  and  a half  paragraphs,  which  are 
the  paragraphs  usually  quoted.  Apart  from  question  of 
style,  and  other  considerations,  the  question  has  been  decided 
by  the  discovery  of  the  original  first  draft  of  the  whole.  In 
the  report  of  an  expert  A who  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  whole  question,  he  says:  “There  is  no  room  whatever 
for  doubt.  The  suggestion  of  imitation  or  forgery  is  excluded. 
Xo  person  but  the  author  himself  ever  had  any  hand  in  the 

*John  Dickinson,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms, 
in  1775,  by  George-  ll.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Lenox  Library, 
New  York,  MDCCCXC. 
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preparation  of  this  document.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Dickinson,  and  these  corrections,  additions,  interlinea- 
tions, revisions  in  number,  extent,  position  and  character 
forbid  the  supposition  that  he  copied  any  portion  of  this  paper 
from  a draft  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  any  other  person.  It  is  the 
original  first  draft  of  the  whole,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  in  no 
portion  of  the  whole  more  conspicuous  and  certain  than  in 
the  last  four  paragraphs  and  a half.”  A sight  of  the  fac 
simile  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion  by  reason  of  the  number 
and  character  of  the  interlineations,  etc.  It  shows  too,  in- 
cidentally, the  care  with  which  these  historic  documents, 
that  may  well  be  regarded  as  great  American  classics,  were 
prepared  and  finished,  not  simply  thrown  off  rapidly  and 
carelessly.  The  comparison  as  to  hand-writing  was  made 
with  the  authentic  drafts  of  one  of  the  Petitions  to  the  King 
and  the  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec,  before  alluded  to. 
It  might  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Jefferson,  after  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  at  the  age  of  77,  to  have  erred  in  his  recollec- 
tion insofar  as  to  confuse  verbal  with  written  suggestions.  But 
the  style  and  diction  of  the  address  are  that  of  Dickinson. 

But  as  member  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  that  Congress  he  performed  most  valuable  service, 
for  which  he  was  perhaps  better  fitted  than  any  other;  and 
as  member  of  the  Committee  ordered  to  prepare  a plan  for 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  he  reported  the  draft.  At  same 
time  as  member  of  the  Committee  on  Confederation  of  the 
Colonies,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  report  the  original  draft  of  the 
Confederation. 

In  all  this  time  the  question  of  Independence  was  coming 
to  the  front,  and  injected  into  all  discussions.  Although  in 
commenting  upon  the  Farmer’s  Letters,  Bancroft,  the  great 
historian,  remarks,  that  he  came  forth  before  the  Continent 
as  the  champion  of  American  rights,  he  at  the  same  time 
stated  none  too  strongly  the  other  side  of  his  character  as 
an  enthusiast  in  his  love  for  England,  “who  accepted  the 
undefined  relations  of  the  Parliament  to  the  Colonies  as  a 
perpetual  compromise.”  In  this  he  was  sustained  by  the 
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whole  country.  In  the  language  of  the  Boston  letter  of  thanks 
to  him  it  was  by  “leaning  on  the  pillars  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution that  he  had  instructed  America  in  the  best  means  to 
obtain  redress.”  Although  the  second  petition  to  the  King 
was  regarded  with  impatience,  especially  by  those  from  New 
England,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  and  ardent 
wishes  of  many  eminent  patriots.  But  upon  its  rejection  by 
the  King  the  question  of  Independence  at  once  assumed  great 
prominence,  and  Dickinson  became  the  ablest,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  most  persistent  opponent 
of  an  immediate  Declaration,  as  John  Adams  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ablest  advocate  of  that  measure.  The  patriotism  and 
the  ability  of  neither  could  be  called  in  question.  They  were 
the  products  and  representatives  of  essentially  different 
political,  social  and  religious  conditions.  The  impulse  for 
independence  came  from  New  England.  Those  Colonies 
with  royal  governors  were  in  frequent  conflict  with  the  Crown. 
Their  interests  clashed  with  Royal  prerogatives;  they  became 
familiarized  with  the  language  of  opposition  and  rebellion, 
and  they  were  the  first  to  feel  the  oppression  and  realize  the 
designs  of  the  British  Ministry.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  its  proprietary  form  of  Government,  with  many 
special  privileges,  in  its  disputes  with  the  Proprietaries  was 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  King  for  relief.  Again  Adams 
was  of  a people  that  always  regarded  war  as  a means  to  accom- 
plish the  divine  purposes;  their  acquisitions  from  the  natives 
were  by  war;  whilst  Dickinson  was  surrounded  by  influences 
adverse  to  war  as  an  agent  of  good ; and  the  peaceable  con- 
quests of  his  Province  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  proudest 
incidents  of  its  history.  Add  to  these  influences  the  conser- 
vatism natural  to  wealth,  high  social  position  and  literary 
tastes,  and  it  seems  natural  that  the  Pennsylvania  leader 
should  differ  on  many  points  from  the  New  Englander.  Both 
were  deeply  thoughtful  as  well  as  earnest  and  sincere.  Adams 
no  less  than  Dickinson  realized  the  momentous  character 
of  the  measure  advocated.  The  petitions  to  the  King  were 
not  mere  skirmishes  for  position  on  the  part  of  Dickinson 
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in  a conflict  regarded  as  inevitable.  They  were  sincere  in 
every  expression  of  loyalty,  and  were  written  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  they  might  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  that 
“England  might  be  induced  to  return  to  her  old  good  humor 
her  old  good  nature.”  At  the  same  time  he  was  jealous  of 
every  right  as  a British  subject,  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  willing  to  defend  them  by  force  if  necessary.  Neither 
was  his  view  of  the  destiny  of  America  more  contracted  or 
wanting  in  range  than  that  of  the  other.  He  did  not  look 
upon  the  Continent  of  America  as  an  appendage  to  the  British 
State,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a grand  British  Empire.  An 
American  was  not  simply  to  him  a reproduced  Briton.  “Here,” 
he  wrote  with  almost  prophetic  vision,  “individauls  of  all 
nations  are  melted  into  a new  race  of  men,  whose  labors  and 
posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world. 
Americans  are  the  Western  pilgrims  who  are  carrying  along 
with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  vigor  and 
industry  which  began  long  since  in  the  East.  They  will 
finish  the  great  circle.”  Whilst  it  seems  natural  that  Adams 
coming  from  New  England,  suffering  from  the  measures  of 
the  Ministry,  with  his  conclusions  as  clearly  reached  in  regard 
to  the  ultimate  issue  as  the  q.  e.  d.  of  a mathematical  demon- 
stration, should  have  been  impatient  of  any  measure  or  any 
man  that  delayed  the  inevitable,  it  was  equally  natural  for 
Dickinson,  the  Pennsylvania  leader,  to  court  delay  as  long 
as  any  hope  of  reconciliation  could  be  entertained.  And 
yet  there  was  no  reason  why  their  common  earnest  and  un- 
selfish interest  in  the  welfare  of  what  they  regarded  as  their 
common  country  should  not  have  made  those  leaders  fast 
friends,  in  spite  of  their  decided  differences  on  many  points. 
They  met  first  during  the  Congress  of  1774.  Adams,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “had  found  Dickinson  a very  modest  man. 
and  very  ingenious  as  well  as  agreeable,  with  an  excellent 
heart,  and  the  cause  of  his  country  near  it:  he  had  spent  a 
delightful  time  with  him;  had  had  “sweet  communion  in  which 
Dickinson  gave  his  thoughts  and  correspondence  very  freely. 
In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Colonies  they  were  fully  in  accord. 
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But  it  was  the  accidental  capture  of  letters  written  by  Adams 
during  the  debate  on  the  second  petition  to  the  King,  and  their 
publication  by  the  British  which  led  to  a life-long  estrange- 
ment, which  no  one  regretted  more  than  Adams.  The  fact 
simply  of  the  letter  and  its  results  as  given  by  Bancroft, 
without  an  intimation  of  the  regret  of  Adams  hardly  does 
justice  to  that  statesman.  He  explains  in  his  diary  that  he 
wrote  the  letter  hastily  on  account  of  the  importunity  of  a 
friend,  and  at  a time  when  he  was  provoked  at  what  he  con- 
sidered a magisterial  lecture  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  perhaps 
smarting  even  more  over  his  defeat  by  him  in  Congress. 
In  the  correspondence  of  his  latter  years  he  admits  the  im- 
portant part  the  petitions  to  the  King  played  as  overlooked 
by  him  at  the  time,  and  speaks  of  the  reputation  of  these 
compositions  as  a splendid  distinction. 

Considering  it  in  all  its  bearings  the  statement  that 
Dickinson  was  the  leading  opponent  of  the  Declaration  im- 
peaches neither  his  courage,  his  patriotism  nor  his  statesman- 
ship. He  regarded  it  as  premature.  He  recognized  a great 
want  of  unanimity  among  the  colonists,  and  an  earnest,  faith- 
ful body  of  friends  of  America  in  England.  In  his  view  many 
measures  should  have  preceded  so  decisive  a step.  As  he  read 
history  he  found  causes  for  fear  in  the  diverse  interests  and 
characters  and  the  jealousies  of  the  several  colonies,  and 
that  without  an  umpire,  such  as  they  had  in  England,  they 
might  become  a prey  to  foreign  domination.  He  desired  that 
the  most  threatening  of  inter-colonial  questions  should  be 
settled,  and  a firm  form  of  Confederation  established,  so 
that  the  weight  of  a united  country  could  be  thrown  into  the 
contest.  He  also  thought  that  more  favorable  terms  could 
be  secured  from  foreign  governments  before  than  after  a 
declaration,  and  was  opposed  to  any  measure  that  looked  like 
sacrificing  independence  of  foreign  governments  for  inde- 
pendence of  England.  In  addition,  as  a Pennsylvania  poli- 
tiean,  the  leading  one  on  the  patriot  side,  he  understood  the 
great  bitterness,  as  well  as  diversity  of  feeling  existing  in 
that  colony  among  the  different  factions.  With  some  others 
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he  had  taken  pains  to  travel  through  the  doubtful  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  to  ascertain  directly  the  temper  of  the  people. 
He  felt  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  He  had 
been  elected  after  his  advocacy  of  the  second  petition,  prac- 
tically, without  opposition,  in  spite  of  the  censures  of  New 
England  men.  He  kenw,  as  Doctor  Rush  has  stated  it,  that 
John  Adams,  after  the  intercepted  letter  reflecting  on  him 
had  been  published,  had  “walked  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  an  object  of  nearly  universal  scorn  and  detestation.” 
The  instructions  of  the  Asssembly  that  appointed  him  a 
delegate  were  explicit  against  a declaration  of  independence. 
The  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  were  opposed 
to  it,  including  James  Wilson,  Robert  Morris  and  George 
Ross.  The  Convention  called  to  supercede  the  regular  gov- 
ernment, with  but  a minority  in  control,  he  regarded  not  only 
as  usurpation,  but  as  unnecessary.  The  whole  proceedings 
remind  us  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  Southern 
States  were  carried  into  the  secession  movement,  which  we 
then  termed  bull-dozing.  The  constitution  that  that  Conven- 
tion adopted  on  Tom  Paine’s  model,  and  not  submitted  to  the 
people,  was  impracticable,  and  kept  the  State  in  a condition 
bordering  on  anarchy  during  the  whole  war,  and  for  some 
time  afterward.  However  necessary  revolutionary  measures 
may  have  been  in  other  states,  with  Royal  Governors,  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  its  patriot  leaders,  with  Dickinson  at  the  head,  felt  that 
they  were  bringing  the  people  with  them  to  the  point,  at  which 
the  State,  through  its  regularly  constituted  government 
would  throw  its  whole,  and  great  weight  into  the  contest. 
It  seemed  worth  a few  months  of  delay  to  accomplish  this. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  natural  that  the  interference  and 
dictation  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  their  revolutionary 
interference  with  matters  strictly  belonging  to  Pennsylvania 
should  not  have  been  kindly  received  on  the  part  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  Province.  This  view  of  Dickinson's 
motives  and  policy  is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of 
Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  as  we 
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have  said,  styled  for  his  radical  patriotism  the  Sam.  Adams 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  that  “had  the 
Whigs  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  been  left  to  pursue 
their  own  measures  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  would 
have  affected  their  purpose,  prevented  that  disunion  which 
has  unhappily  taken  place,  and  brought  the  whole  Province 
as  one  man  with  all  its  force  and  weight  of  government, 
into  the  common  cause.”  In  the  final  debate  side  by  side 
with  Dickinson  from  Pennsylvania  was  the  great  lawyer  and 
statesman  James  Wilson,  and  Robert  Morris,  and  George 
Ross.  Although  they  yielded  at  the  last  moment;  as  Bancroft 
says,  Dickinson  would  have  held  it  guilt  to  suppress  his  opin- 
ions, and  the  ruling  motives  of  his  whole  public  life  were 
condensed  in  his  prefatory  remark:  “I  value  the  love  of  my 
^country  as  I ought,  but  I value  my  country  more;  I desire 
this  illustrious  assembly  to  witness  the  integrity  if  not  the 
policy  of  my  conduct.”  His  position  of  hesitation  is  expressed 
in  his  closing  remarks:  “Upon  the  whole,  when  things  shall 
be  thus  deliberately  rendered  firm  at  home  and  favorable 
abroad,  then  let  America  ‘ Attollens  hu?neris  f amain  et  fata 
nepohnrf  advance  with  majestic  steps  and  assume  her  station 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.”  Hildreth  regarded  this 
opposition  of  Dickinson  to  the  Declaration  “as  an  example 
of  moral  courage  of  which  there  are  few  instances  in  our  his- 
tory.” The  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  cast  on  the  first  day,  4 
to  3 against  independence.  On  the  second  day  Morris  and 
Dickinson  absented  themselves  and  allowed  the  three  others 
to  constitute  a majority  to  cast  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  Declaration.  Morris,  however,  signed  the  Declara- 
tion, but  saying  that  “in  his  poor  opinion  it  will  neither  pro- 
mote the  interest,  or  redound  to  the  honor  of  America,  for 
it  has  caused  division  where  we  wanted  union.”  As  we  have 
already  stated  Dickinson  did  not  sign  the  Declaration  he  could 
not  vote  for,  but  instead  went  to  the  front  at  once  with  his 
regiment  to  repel  a threatened  attack — to  support  a Decla ra- 
tion his  countrymen  had  made  contrary  to  his  best  and  de- 
liberate judgment.  His  bitter  political  opponents  in  Pennsyl- 


vania,  with  the  political  machinery  in  their  hands,  however, 
deposed  him  from  leadership.  Another  was  elected  who 
would  sign  the  Declaration.  He  withdrew  to  Delaware  on 
approach  of  the  British  to  Philadelphia.  The  patriotic  party 
there  soon  offered  him  a seat  in  the  Continental  Congress 
from  that  State,  which,  although  urged  by  Rush  and  Thomp- 
son to  accept,  he  declined.  But  in  1779,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  Colonies  were  in  a desperate  condition  he  accepted,  urged 
to  do  so  by  Jay,  President  of  Congress.  He  was  welcomed 
back,  and  at  once  given  important  duties.  As  Chairman  of 
Committee  to  prepare  a report  on  the  finances,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  a hopeless  condition,  he  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  the  Colonies  the  weakness  of  their 
Federal  Union.  The  relations  with  France  and  Spain  involved 
questions  of  highest  character  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  fisheries,  etc.,  in  connection  with  negotiations 
for  treaties;  and  the  instructions  to  Adams,  then  Commissioner 
to  England,  as  prepared  by  Dickinson  were  substantially 
those  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  1779,  and  on  his  return  to  Delaware,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  was  made  President  of  the  State.  In  1782  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  fight  was  bitter  between 
those  who  upheld  the  Constitution  of  1776,  and  the  Anti- 
Constitutionalists,  who  regarded  it  as  inadequate,  as  well  as 
revolutionary;  practically  the  old  fight  renewed.  The  bitterest 
personalities  were  indulged  in  against  him,  but  he  was  made 
President  of  the  new  State.  Year  after  year,  for  three  years — 
the  limit,  he  was  re-elected,  and  conducted  an  administration 
successful  in  dealing  with  some  questions  of  highest  delicacy 
and  moment,  of  which  we  have  not  time  to  speak. 

In  1786,  on  his  return  to  Delaware,  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  from  that  State  to  meet  Commissioners  from 
the  other  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  Virginia,  at  Anna- 
polis, to  recommend  measures  to  the  States  for  making 
their  Union  of  States  more  effective.  Only  six  States 
had  representatives  there.  He  was  made  President  of  the 
Convention,  and  was  entrusted  with  making  a report  to 
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Congress,  the  suggestions  of  which  were  adoppted  February, 
1787,  out  of  which  grew  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a member  of  that 
Convention  from  Delaware,  to  this  last  Convention,  then  of 
the  States,  as  he  had  been,  as  you  may  recall,  a member  of 
the  first,  or  Stamp  Act  Congress,  in  1765,  and  had  controlled 
that  turbulent  body,  and  had  given  .efficacj"  to  its  proceedings. 
In  the  Continental  Congress  he  had  originated  the  plan  for 
the  federation  of  the  Colonies  which,  with  all  its  inevitable 
weaknesses,  which  no  one  knew  better  than  he,  carried  the 
Colonies  through  the  war,  and  now,  in  this  last  Convention, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  a member,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  perfecting  the  form  of  government  we  now  enjoy. 
He  expressed  there  a doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  interweaving 
with  a Republican  constituiton  a veneration  for  wealth  in  de- 
ciding the  question  of  suffrage.  But  the  question  on  which 
the  Convention  almost  broke  up,  with  various  propositions 
for  its  solution,  was  the  representation  of  the  State  in  the 
proposed  legislature — whether  by  States  as  in  the  old  Congress 
or  according  to  population.  Dickinson  was  foremost  in  solving 
this  most  delicate  question;  and  on  his  motion,  unanimously 
agreed  to,  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  was  fixed. 
Many  other  provisions  were  ably  discussed  by  him. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Conven- 
tion, the  question  of  its  adoption  by  the  States  became  the 
overshadowing  one,  and  was  warmly  contested.  Dickinson 
wrote  a series  of  letters,  over  the  signature  of  Fabius,  dis- 
cussing its  provisions  and  advocating  its  adoption.  After 
its  adoption,  however,  the  country  was  still  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  the  one — the  Federalists — construing  its  pro- 
visions liberally,  with  a tendency  toward  centralization; 
the  other,  the  Anti-Federalists,  led  by  Jefferson,  holding  to  a 
strict  construction,  and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government.  Dickinson,  although  independent  on  many 
points,  adhered  to  the  latter.  He  was  an  intimate  personal 
friend  and  admirer  of  Jefferson,  as  well  as  political  correspon- 
dent. Thus  he  “hailed  the  election  of  Jefferson  with  un- 
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feigned  satisfaction.”  He  thought  that  “our  influence  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  land.”  In  a letter  to 
Jefferson,  Jan.  22,  1804,  he  writes:  “The  persevering  hatred 
of  the  Federalists  afflicts  me  whenever  I think  of  it.  It  is 
ominous;”  then  complimenting  his  admisistration,  he  says: 
“History  has  been  a favorite  study  with  me,  and  I can  with 
truth  declare  that  in  all  its  pages  I have  never  met  with  such 
an  instance  of  embittered  and  unprovoked  hostility,  yet  in 
defiance  of  all  this  rage  thy  country  loves  thee.”  In  this 
letter  is  noticeable,  too,  his  return  to  the  plain  speech  of  the 
Quakers  in  his  later  life. 

When  urged  to  become  a Senator  from  Delaware  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  declined  on  the 
ground  of  health,  and  said  no  one  could  form  any  idea  of  the 
distress  from  weakness  of  the  body  that  he  had  undergone 
by  endeavoring  to  sustain  a public  position  with  some  de- 
cency whilst  laboring  under  such  infirmities. 

His  marriage  to  Mary  Norris  in  1770  was  a very  quiet 
one,  in  presence  of  immediate  relatives,  and  by  a justice  of 
the  peace — instead  of  in  Friends  Meeting — a fact  deplored 
by  some  of  her  friends.  But  some  how  they  lived  happy 
ever  afterward.  In  a journey  by  carriage  to  the  Western 
parts  of  the  State  they  came  as  far  as  Carlisle,  so  that  when 
the  question  of  establishing  a College  at  this  point  in  the  far 
west  was  considered,  they  were  not  entirely  wanting  in  in- 
formation in  regard  to  it.  He  was  liberal  to  all  worthy  causes. 
His  interest  in  higher  education  was  manifested  by  gift  of  a 
fund  of  8500  to  Princeton  College,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
as  a prize  for  the  best  essay  on  several  subjects.  At  the  found- 
ing of  Dickinson  College  he  gave  a plantation  of  200  acres 
in  what  is  now  Adams  Co.,  and  one  of  300  acres  in  Cumberland 
County,  and  what  may  be  even  more,  he  gave  1500  volumes, 
saved  from  the  library  at  Fair  Hill,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  British.  At  the  organization  of  the  College,  in  17S4. 
after  a sermon  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Carlisle,  he  de- 
livered an  able  address  in  the  Court  House.  He  had  a great 
admiration  for  Dr.  Xisbet,  the  first  President,  and  contributed 
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liberally  to  his  comfort.  In  his  last  years  at  Wilmington  he 
was  loved  and  respected  of  all,  and  regarded  by  all  as  an  im- 
portant political  character.  At  his  death,  in  1808,  both  houses 
of  Congress  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  his  high  services 
to  his  country. 

Whether  he  signed  the  Declaration,  or  whether  he  advo- 
cated or  opposed  it  never  seemed  to  have  any  influence  on 
those  who  lived  in  that  period. 

It  may  be  more  of  a question  today,  with  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  as  to  how  far  the  able  opposition  of  such 
men  as  James  Wilson,  Robert  Morris,  John  Dickinson  and 
others  contributed  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Revolution 
by  any  delay  occasioned,  or  how  much  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  was  occasioned  by  haste,  or  to  put  it  other- 
wise, in  how  far  the  Revolution  succeeded  in  spite  of,  rather 
than  by  reason  of  such  haste.  But  after  all  it  was  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  based  on  a knowledge  of  their  rights 
and  the  peril  to  them,  that  made  the  Declaration  the  historic 
document  it  became;  and  no  one  disputed,  not  even  those 
who  assailed  him  most  bitterly,  that  he  played  a leading  part, 
from  the  very  beginning,  in  the  education  of  the  American 
people  up  to  a just  comprehension  of  their  rights  and  the  prop- 
er way  to  secure  them,  and  did  more  to  inspire  them  with  that 
enduring  patriotic  devotion  that  carried  them  through  the 
long  and  often  disheartening  struggle. 

Had  he  been  more  selfishly  ambitious  and  less  scrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  means,  it  may  be  safely  said  he  might  have 
reached  higher  political  position. 

His  military  record  has  been  touched  upon  lightly.  He  did  it 
is  true  almost  inaugurate  the  military  preparations  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  did  go  to  the  front  at  first  call  after  the  Decla- 
ration; he  was,  I suppose,  a sort  of  emergency  man  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  But  these  can  not  be  regarded  as 
more  than  mere  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  great  man.  They 
had  it  is  true  their  moral  effect;  they  did  show  not  only  that 
he  was  not  wanting  in  physical  courage,  but  the  extent  ot 
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the  sacrifice  he  was  willing  to  make,  for  he  had  no  military 
ambition  to  incite  him. 

His  part  in  that  great  struggle  was  not  military,  but 
to  present  the  cause  of  his  country  as  it  appeared  to  him  with 
such  clearness  and  eloquence  and  boldness  as  his  great  abili- 
ties enabled  him  to  do,  backed  by  a character  that  his  coun- 
trymen regarded  as  unimpeachable.  In  these  days  there 
were  many  good  generals,  many  great  statesmen,  there  were 
enough  signers  to  give  character  to  the  Declaration,  but 
there  was  but  one,  John  Dickinson,  and  Pennsylvania  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  share  in  him. 
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COL,  ROBERT  MACAW 
The  Defender  of  Fort  Washington 


Major  in  Colonel  William  Thompson’s  “Battalion 
sf  Pennsylvania  Riflemen” 

The  first  troops  from  the  Sooth  to  reach  Boston 


Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Assigned  by  Washington  to  defend  Fort  Washington 

“To  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  British  army. — Sir,  if  I rightly  under- 
| stand  the  purport  of  your  message  from  General  Howe,  communicated  to 
; Col.  Swoope,  this  post  is  to  be  immediately  surrendered  or  the  garrison  put 
| to  the  sword.  I rather  think  it  is  a mistake  than  a settled  resolution  in  Gen. 
Howe  to  act  a part  so  unworthy  of  himself  and.  the  British  nation.  But  give 
me  leave  to  assure  his  excellency,  that  actuated  by  the  most  glorious  cause 
that  mankind  ever  fought  in,  I am  determined  to  defend  the  post  to  the 
very  last  extremity.” 


Paper  read  before  the  Hamilton  Library  Association, 
Carlisle,  Pa.— -The  Historical  Society  of  Cum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania 
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Celsnel  Hobart  U&gm,  The  Osfsnd- 
er  Of  Fart  Washington. 

By  Professor  Charles  F.  Hinie*.  ' 


An  account  relating  to  some  important 
historic  events  in  the  early  days  of  the 
War  for  Independence , more  particular- 
ly of  the  part  in  them  taken  by  Cumber- 
land County , Pennsylvania. 

Bead  before  the  Hamilton  Library  Asso- 
ciation— The  Historical  Society  of  Cum- 
berland County. 


LOSS  OF  FORT  WASHIGTON — THE  CENTRE  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATED  COLONIES  BROKEN. 


The  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  on 
the  Hudson,  now  well  within  the  limits 
of  New  York  City,  with  its  garrison  of 
3000  men  and  its  military  stores  by  the 
forces  of  Kiug  George,  November  1776, 
may  well  be  regarded  in  all  its  aspects  as 
the  greatest  disaster  of  the  War  for  In- 
dependence. The  loss  of  the  garrison 
was  not  simply  a loss  of  3000  men,  but  of 
the  flower  of  the  little  patriot  army, 
which,  indeed,  outside  of  it,  could 
hardly  be  called  an  army  at  all,  but 
rather  a loose,  heterogeneous  aggrega- 
tion of  undisciplined  men;  and  even 
that  rapidly  dissolving  by  expiration  of 
terms  of  enlistment. 

Hardly  second  to  the  loss  of  men  was 
the  loss  of  munitions  of  war,  which  had 
been  collected  by  a supreme  effort,  and 
included  40  cannon.  But  to  this  loss 
must  be  added  the  still  more  serious  one 
of  cannon  and  munitions,  resulting  from 
the  immediate  and  hasty  abandonment 
of  Fort  Lee,  cn  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  necessitated  by  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Washington. 
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But  even  more  depressing  to  the  hopes 
of  the  patriots  than  the  loss  of  men  and 
munitions,  and  the  whole  series  of  dis- 
asters leading  up  to  the  fall  of  Fort 
Washington,  was  the  strategic  loss  of 
that  point  on  the  Hudson.  Yew  York, 
the  natural  strategic,  as  weil  as  com- 
mercial and  political  center  of  the  fed- 
erated colonies,  had  just  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  King’s  forces,  and  with  the 
loss  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee, 
which  were  regarded  as  commanding 
the  Hudson,  the  last  hope  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  British  fleet  up  and 
down  that  river  at  will  was  gone.  On 
the  control  of. the  Hudson,  Congress  had 
insisted  by  resolution,  and  by  positive 
command  to  Washington,  even  to  the 
overruling  of  his  military  judgement. 
The  people  of  the  colonies  had,  indeed, 
come  to  regard  the  control  of  that  river 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  effective 
military  eo  operation  of  Xew  England 
and  the  mere  southern  colonies. 

The  center  was  now  broken.  The 
Confederation  was  cut  in  two.  When  it 
is  remembered  too,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  then  little  more 
than  four  months  old,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  campaign  after  that  defiance  to 
King  G orge,  it  can  be  imagined  what  a 
Staggering,  if  not  crushing  blow  it  must 
have  been  to  the  hopes  of  the  colonists. 
A reader  of  history,  unaware  of  the  ulti- 
mate result,  when  he  reached  that  point 
would  regard  the  cause  of  the  infant 
nation  as  hopelessly  lost;  or  as  it  was 
put  by  an  eariy  historiau,  “a  paragraph 
would  have  cljsed  some  small  section  in 
the  history  of  England  treating  of  the 
American  troubles. 
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REJOICING  IN  ENGLAND,  COLLAPSE  OF  THE 
“rebellion”  IN  SIGHT. 

Within  the  British  lines,  from  ’the 
commanding  officer  down  to  the  hum- 
blest private,  all  seemed  to  feel  that, 
although  the  “old  fox”  had  not  been 
bagged,  there  was  little  left  for  them  to 
do,  but  to  finish  up  the  minor  details  of 
the  conflict.  Even  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  a swift  sailing  ship  had 
already  been  dispatched  to  carry  the 
news  to  George  III,  that  the  war  of  the 
American  rebellion  was  practically  over. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  England  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news,  and  the  seem- 
ingly decisive  victory  was  celebrated  in 
many  ways. 

Several  years  ago  I was  interested  in 
looking  over  the  newspaper  files  of  that 
day  in  London;  and  a few  extricts  will 
serve  to  show  the  feeling  there.  Thus 
a letter  fromGlasgcw  to  a London  paper, 
Jan.  6th,  1777,  says:  “There  is  little 
talked  of  here  but  the  fate  of  America; 
it  is  considered  already  conqured.  Two 
private  letters  arrived  here  yesterday 
night  importing  that  Gen’l.  Howe  had 
sent  one  part  of  his  army  to  subdue 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  other  to  reduce 
Philadelphia.  The  merch ants  here  have 
a good  brisk  trade,  and  some  of  them 
are  amassing  goods  to  export  to  America 
as  soon  as  the  peace  is  settled.”  Again: 
“On  Monday,  Jan.  6th,  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Gentlemen  of  Appleby 
assembled  at  the  King’s  Head  to  cele- 
brate the  success  of  bis  Majesty’s  army 
in  America.  A haunch  of  venisoD  dis- 
tinguished the  feast,  which  in  other 
respects  also  was  elegant  and  plentiful. 
The  company  consisted  of  gentlemen  of 
ali  parties,  who  concurred  in  their  state- 
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ment  on  this  occasion,  and  demonstrated 
the  true  spirit  of  rational  Englishmen. 
Various  toasts  were  given  exp/essive  of 
the  same  just  ideas  and  honest  feeling, 
and  a general  procession  was  made  in 
the  evening  to  the  bonfire  at  the  Low 
Cross,  where  the  Gentlemen  drank  his 
Majesty’s  health,  and  treated  a numer- 
ous circle  with  liquors  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  ringing  of  bells,  the  dis- 
charge of  guns,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  concluded  the  festival.” 

Another  account  states:  “Lord  Corn- 

wallis has  got  to  Brunswick,  on  the  high 
road  to  Philadelphia,  and  means  to  beat 
the  quarters  of  the  General  Congress; 
but  I fancy  when  he  gets  there  he  will 
find  that  flock,  of  unclean  birds  have 
become  birds  of  passage  and  have 
winged  their  way  to  a more  southern 
clime.”  The  London  Advertiser  of 
Jan.  11,  1777,  says:  “By  recent  and 

authentic  accounts  from  America  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  the  greatest 
consternation  prevails  among  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion.”  “It  was  an  electric 
shock  to  Congress.”  “Hancock  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  a 
disorder  akin  to  strangulation,  aud 
Adams  is  literally  at  bay  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts.” “Those  who  are  enemies  to 
America  are  ail  cock-a-hoop  about  this 
intelligence.”  “It  is  impossible  but 
that  peace  must  be  the  consequence  of 
our  successes.” 

EFFECT  ON  THE  COLONIES. 

In  the  Colonies,  as  the  news  passed 
from  town  to  town,  village  to  village, 
and  to  the  solitary  farm  houses  and 
cabins  by  express  riders  of  that  day,  the 
deep  gloom  and  depression  can  be 
imagined.  Some,  indeed  many,  fell  in 
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with  the  overtures  of  pardon  offered  by 
the  British  general,  and  among  them 
were  men  of  political  prominence.  But 
with  most,  if  there  was  a feeling  akin  to 
despondence,  it  soon  gave  way  to  a 
manifestation  of  more  earnest  resolve 
to  renewed  efforts. 

The  event  of  course  called  for  investi- 
gation, for  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disaster;  as  to  who  was  to  blame,  who 
had  failed  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  acrimonious, 
and  filled  with  personalities,  in  which 
Washington  came  in  for  a share,  but 
with  the  perspective  we  have  now,  of 
150  years,  the  common  consensus  is,  at 
least,  that  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
commander,  Col.  Robert  Magaw,  in 
whom  we  are  particularly  interested, 
h3d  failed  neither  in  duty  nor  military 
skill;  and  the  increased  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  the  great  commander, 
whose  transcendant  military  ability  and 
true  greatness  of  character  never  shone 
nfore  conspicuously  than  in  the  face  of 
disaster  and  the  most  discouraging  con- 
ditions, was  evinced  by  the  complete  en- 
trustment  to  him  for  the  future,  of  the 
military  direction  of  affairs,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  too  largely  shared,  if 
not  dictated  by  aCommitteeof Congress, 

COLONEL  ROBERT  MAGAW. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  selection  of 
this  event  of  highest  military  and  polit- 
ical, as  well  as  dramatic  interest,  for  a 
paper  before  this  Association  is  because 
it  has  a special  interest  for  us  as  citizens 
of  Cumberland  county,  for  Colonel 
Magaw,  to  whom  Washington  had 
directly  entrusted  the  honorable  and 
responsible  duty  of  holding  that  post, 
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after  the  main  army  had  withdrawn 
from  New  York  Island,  was  a Reading 
citizen  of  Carlisle,  was  among  the  very 
first  in  the  State  to  respond  to  the  call 
from  Boston  after  Lexington,  and,  like  a 
true  Carlisler,he  returned  to  the  Bor- 
ough, resumed  his  place  as  a citizen,  and 
here  he  ended  his  days,  and  here  he  was 
laid  to  rest  with  unusual  honors,  in  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  took  part. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state,  however, 
that  the  paper  is  not  intended  to  present 
a formal  biographical  sketch  of  Col. 
Magaw,  nor  the  details  of  the  move- 
ments and  counter  movements  that  led 
up  to  the  capitulation,  but  it  is  simply 
proposed,  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  to 
group  around  the  central  figure  and  the 
event  associated  facts  and  incidents 
often  of  more  than  local  interest. 

In  the  interest  of  historic  accuracy 
attention  will  be  called  to  some  errors  of 
statement  found  in  some  works  of  high 
authority,  and  consequently  frequently 
repeated.  Like  maDy  others  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  county,  Robert 
Magaw  was  not  a native  of  this  county. 
I mention  this  particularly,  because  he 
is  so  frequently  put  down  as  a native  of 
Cumberland  county.  Thus  Wing  (Hist. 
Cumb’d.  Co.  p.  76,)  calls  him  a native  of 
Cumberland  county,  whilst  in  the  same 
work  (p.  1-39),  the  writer  on  the  Bar  of 
Cumberland  county  calls  him  an  Irish- 
man. In  the  “History  of  Cumberland 
and  Adams  Counties,”  the  statements 
of  Wing  are  repeated.  In  an  account  of 
highest  value,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete and  accurate  of  “The  Defence  and 
Reduction  of  Mount  Washington,”  by 
Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  (p.  92)  Magaw 
is  put  down  as  a “native  of  the  town  of 
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Carlisle,  Penu’a.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murray,  after  careful  investigation, 
found  that  his  father,  Widiam  Magaw, 
was  a Scotch-Irish  lawyer;  wrho  came 
from  Strabane,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  but  was  uncertain  as  to  the 
birth  place  of  his  sous,  Robert,  Samuel 
and  William;  Robert  being  the  eldest. 
But  according  to  the  most  authoritative 
sources,  Robert,  the  sou  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Magaw,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1733;  where  his  father  had  first 
settled  on  coming  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  America.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  studied  law.  His  father  re- 
moved to  Carlisle,  about  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  county.  Here  as  a lawyer 
Robert  Magaw  acquired  a practice  that, 
for  several  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  by  far 
the  largest  at  the  Carlisle  Bar.  It  ex- 
tended into  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  adjoining  couaties.  He  also 
acted  as  prosecutor  for  the  Crown  in  a 
number  of  cases.  After  the  war  and 
years  of  absence  from  the  town,  he  re- 
acquired a very  large  practice.  I have 
been  particular  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  he  was  a Carlisle  lawyer,  because 
Bancroft,  in  history  of  that  period, 
states  without  qualification;  “the  fort 
was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Magaw, 
who  had  passed  from  the  Bar  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  army.” 

The  following  quotations  from  recog- 
nized authorities  will  make  his  position 
as  a lawyer  perfectly  clear.  “From  1759 
to  1764  Magaw  appears  to  have  had  by 
far  the  largest  practice  at  the  Carlisle 
bar;  and  from  1764  to  1770  Magaw, 
Wilson  and  Stephenson  had  the  largest 
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practice;  and  he  bad  a very  large  practice 
in  1782.”  Judge  Biddle,  in  hisv  “Three 
Signers,”  says:  “Early  in  1762  Robert 
Magaw  settled  in  Carlisle  and  began  the 
practice  of  law,  and  in  a few  years  trans- 
acted two  thirds  of  the  legal  business  of 
the  county.” 

With  the  first  measures  of  oppression 
by  the  mother  country  his  feelings  be- 
came actively  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  colonies.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the 
circular  seDt  out  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  large  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia to  take  action  in  regard  to  the 
Boston  Port-Bill,  in  June,  1774,  the 
historic  meeting  for  Cumberland  county 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Carlisle,  presided  over  by  John  Mont- 
gomery, which  passed  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, responded  to  the  call  for  a general 
meeting  of  the  counties,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  by  the  appointment  of 
three  deputies  to  such  a meeting,  one  of 
whom  was  Robert  Magaw.  It  also  ap- 
pointed a permanent  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence for  the  county,  of  which 
Magaw  was  made  a member,  and  it  also 
recommended  a Congress  of  Deputies 
from  all  the  colonies.  As  events  moved 
rapidly  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  kept 
pace  with  them,  and  were  ready  to  assert 
themselves  in  action. 

MILITARY  MEASURES  IN  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
AFTER  LEXINGTON. 

As  a suitable  historic  background  for 
the  most  effective  presentation  of  the 
peculiarity  of  their  action  a very  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding,  and  of  the  conditions  at  the 
time  will  be  of  assistance.  When  the 
second  Continental  Congress  met,  May 
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10,  1775,  Lexington  bad  been  fought; 
the  New  England  colonies,  almost  with- 
out realizing  it,  had  taken  up  the  gage 
of  battle;  they  had  already  collected  an 
army,  or  what  might  be  formed  into  an 
army;  and  had  cooped  up  General  Gage 
with  his  regulars  in  Boston.  A state  of 
war  actually  existed.  The  pressing 
question  was  a military  one.  Congress 
at  once  formed  a federal  union,  and  then 
proceeded  to  exercise  sovereign  powers, 
although  still  British  subjects.  It  ord- 
ered the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  pur- 
chase of  military  supplies,  and  the 
issuing  of  notes  of  the  United  Colonies. 
But  the  question  present  in  the  minds 
of  all  was  that  of  the  man  to  organize 
and  lead  the  army.  Washington  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  all;  but 
local  jealousies  and  personal  aspirations 
retarded  the  unanimity  that  finally 
marked  the  action  of  the  Congress. 
The  question  naturally  presented  itself: 
why  not  adopt  the  New  England  army 
already  in  the  field?  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  there  was  a natural 
hesitation  to  suggesting  a commander- 
in-chief  a man  from  a different  section, 
and  without  a representation  in  that 
army,  and  that  hesitation  would  not  be 
lessened  when  it  was  felt  that  Hancock 
and  others  resented  it,  and  were  perhaps 
not  without  aspirations  of  their  own. 
But  when  the  time  came  for  a vote  the 
commander-in-chief  was  selected  by 
ballot,  without  opposing  vote. 

Washington  was  commissioned  on  the 
20th  of  June,  started  for  Boston  on  the 
21st;  was  received  ia  Boston  July  2nd 
with  greatest  cordiality  and  evidences  of 
joy;  and  assumed  command.  But  the 
troops  were  still  exclusively  from  New 
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England.  It  was,  in  fact,  of  a New 
England  army. 

* ‘first  BATTALION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RIFLE- 
MEN,” UNDER  COL.  WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 
OFF  TO  BOSTON. 

A resolution  of  Congress,  of  June  4th, 
called  for  six  companies  of  expert  rifle- 
men from  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
followed  by  another  of  June  22,  direct- 
ing two  more  companies  to  be  raised, 
and  the  eight  companies  to  be  formed 
into  a battalion.  The  officers  recom- 
mended by  a committee  of  the  Assembly, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  June  24, 
were  commissioned  next  day,  25th,  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  There  is, 
however,  no- record  of  these  commissions 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  as  the  25th  of  June  of  that 
year  was  a Sunday,  and  there  are  no 
records  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 
that  date. 

William  Thompson,  of  Carlisle,  was 
commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  Battalion 
and  Robert  Magaw,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  recruiting  it,  as  Major. 

Although  the  records  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  as  we  have  said,  are 
wanting  at  that  date,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  these  commis- 
sions. That  of  Wiliiam  Thompson  can 
be  seen  in  the  J.  Merman  Bosler  Me- 
morial Library,  in  Carlisle,  where  it 
haDgs  suitably  framed,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Himes,  from  the  collection  of 
her  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray, 
D.  D.  It  bears  the  well  known  signa- 
tures of  “John  Hancock,  President” 
and  “Chas.  Thomson,  Sect.,”  of  the 
Coutinental  Congress,  and  is  dated 
“June  25.  1775.”  It  reads,  that  he  is 
appointed  “to  be  Coionel  of  the  Battalion 
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of  Riflemen  Raised  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  army  of  the 
United  Colonies,  raised  for  the  defence 
of  American  Liberty,  and  for  repelling 
hostile  invasion  thereof.” 

The  commission  of  General  Washing- 
ton preceded  these  commissions  by  only 
five  days.  That  of  Col.  Thompson  is  es- 
pecially interesting  as  the  first  com- 
mission as  Colonel  issued  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  at  least  the  first  of  the 
kind  that  is  known  to  have  been  served 
under.  The  absence  of  the  name  of 
Georgia,  from  the  list  of  “United 
Colonies,”  named  in  the  Commission,  is 
noticeable,  as  Georgia  had  not  yet  cast 
in  her  lot  with  the  other  colonies;  but, 
Sept.  25,  1775,  delegates  from  Georgia 
took  their  seats,  and  the  names  of  the 
several  colonies,  in  commissions  after 
that  date,  were  replaced  by  the  words, 
“The  Thirteen  United  Colonies  of  Amer- 
ica.” 

This  body  of  troops  was  styled  by 
Gen.  Washington,  in  his  orders:  “Col. 

Thompson’s  Battalion  of  Riflemen,”  as 
the  Continental  army  had  not  yet  been 
organized;  and  the  commission  of  a 
captain  read,  “to  be  a captain  of  a com- 
pany of  riflemen  in  the  battalion  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  Thompson.” 

The  name  “Thomson”  in  his  com- 
mission, as  Colonel,  is  incorrectly  spelled, 
but  in  the  commission  of  a captain,  of 
the  same  date,  it  is  correctly  spelled 
Thompson. 

These  Pennsylvania  riflemen  were  the 
first  troops  from  west  and  south  of  the 
Hudson  to  join  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington before  Boston.  Their  arrival 
there  was  significant.  Up  to  that  time 
that  army  had  been  a New  England 
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army.  From  that  time  it  became  more 
and  more  an  army  of  the  ^ Thirteen 
United  Colonies  soon  to  be  styled  the 
Continental  Army.  We  can  realize  how 
the  Commander  in  Chief  appreciated 
this  fact,  and  what  a cordial  welcome  he 
gave  the  men;  and  that  the  Bostonians 
saw  in  this  arrival  an  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  other  colonies, 
more  substantial  than  resolutions. 
Whilst  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  speak  of 
this  battalion  as  Col.  Thompson’s  batta- 
lion, too  much  credit,  however,  is  often 
claimed  for  Carlisle  and  our  county, 
even  by  careful  historians,  by  reason  of 
his  residence  here.  The  correctness  of 
the  statement,  (Wing  p.  80)  that  the 
“battalion  was  formed,  officered  and 
equipped  principally  in  Cumberland 
county,”  would  be  justly  disputed  by 
historians  of  our  sister  counties. 

The  facts  are,  that  the  number  of 
companies  called  for  at  first  was  six, 
soon  increased  to  eight,  and  finally  to 
cine  by  the  acceptance  of  a company 
from  Lancaster,  that  had  not  been 
called  for.  Only  two  of  these  companies 
were  from  Cumberland  county,  includ- 
ing the  one  from  Franklin,  then  a part 
of  Cumberland. 

Again  in  stating  that  “the  battalion 
marched  directly  to  Boston,”  and  giving 
the  route,  a fact  of  considerable  interest 
is  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  battaliou 
wis  recruited  by  companies  in  the 
several  counties,  some  of  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  pushed  on  separately,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  reached  Boston 
before  the  others;  and  the  routes  taken 
as  well  as  the  dates  of  arrival  are  various- 
ly given.  Bancroft  says,  that,  between 
the  25th  of  July  and  the  7th  of  August, 
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1400  riflemen  arrived  in  camp;  that  they 
were  the  first  troops  levied  under  the 
authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,' 
and  were  from  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  larger  number  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  “of  the  eight  com- 
panies from  Pennsylvania,  William 
Thompson  was  colonel,”  this  is  not  in- 
accurate as  to  the  number  of  companies 
as  one  of  the  companies  did  not  reach 
Boston  before  September.  But  the 
dates  within  which  the  arrivals  are  said 
to  have  taken  place,  are  not  strictly 
accurate,  as  Col.  Thompson  and  the 
field-officers  reached  Boston,  August  17, 
and  several  companies  about  the  same 
time,  and  others  inter,  as  we  shall  see. 
Thus  Lieut.  Col.  Hand  .writes,  August 
20:  “Arrived  with  Col.  Thompson  * * ; 
got  into  Cambridge  August  13,  and  the 
return  of  the  ISth  includes  captains  wTith 
field-officers  who  got  in  on  the  17th.” 
Hildreth  speaks  of  Thompson’s  regi- 
ment as,  “riflemen  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania.” This  may  not  be  so  far  out 
of  the  way;  as  Carlisle  was  spoken  of,  at 
that  time,  frequently  as  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  The  dates  of  de. 
parture  for,  or  more  particularly  those 
of  the  arrival  at  Bo^ffin  of  the  several 
commands,  are  of  very  special  interest  in 
settling  claims  of  priority.  Bancroft,  in 
giving  July  23th.  as  the  earliest  date  of 
arrival  of  riflemen  from  the  south  is  un- 
doubtedly eurrect,  but  in  grouping  all 
from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania together,  and  mentioning  Morgan 
and  his  Virginians  first,  may  uninten- 
tionally create  the  impression  that  the 
Virginians  were  first  on  the  field,  or  at 
least  that  there  was  no  marked  difference 
in  the  times  of  arrival  of  the  different 
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commands.  As  a matter  of  history  it  is 
of  some  interest  to  us„to  know,  that  the 
Pennsylvanians  were  first  on' the  field. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Capt. 
Doudel’s  company  of  Thompson’s  batta- 
lion was  the  first  body  of  troops  to  re- 
port to  Washington  at  Boston.  It  was 
from  York;  but  it  is  but  fair  to  little 
Adams  county  to  state,  not  only  that  it 
was  a part  of  York  county  then,  but 
that,  as  a fact,  a large  number  of  Capt. 
Doudel’s  company  was  recruited  from 
the  hardy  mountaineers  around  Getty’s 
Tavern,  now  Gettysburg. 

Several  authentic  records  show  that 
this  company  left  York,  July  1st,  1775, 
for  Boston,  and,  as  the  Committee 
wrote,  “began  their  march  the  nearest 
road  to  Boston.”  The  old  Moravian 
records,  which  are  always  most  reliable 
where  they  exist,  for  fixing  historical 
data  of  all  kinds,  note  under  the  above 
date,  “this  afternoon  a company  of  100 
men  of  this  town  left  for  the  American 
army  in  New  England,  with  the  ringing 
of  bells,  after  a sermon  had  been  preached 
to  them  by  the  Presbyterian  minister.” 
Undoubtedly  the  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  church  is  here  meant;  as  it 
was  frequently,  or  generally,  called  the 
“German  Presbyterian”  church,  at  that 
time,  and  that  denomination  was  oue  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  in  the 
town . 

Another  equally  authentic  account 
states:  July  26,  1775,  Capt.  Doudel, 
with  his  company  of  riflemen,  from 
Yorktown,  Pennsylvania,  arrived  at 
Cambridge  at  10  o’clock  today.  This  is 
the  earliest  date  assigned  by  Bancroft 
for  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  riflemen. 

As  regards  the  Virginia  riflemen,  the 
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records  of  the  Moravian  church  in  York 
are  also  valuable.  Under  date  of  July 
19,  they  note:  “A  company  of  Virginia 

troops  arrived  here  on  their  march  to 
join  the  American  army,  we  were  es- 
pecially affected  by  the  sight  of  the 
motto,  “Liberty  or  Death,”  which  thei 
commander  wore  on  his  breast;”  and 
under  July  20th,  is  recorded: 

“The  Virginia  Company  left  town  to- 
day for  the  armjT;”  and  again  Aug.  5th: 
“The  last  Company  of  Virginia  troops 
marched  through  the  town  for  the  Ameri- 
can army.”  Whilst  then,  to  the  company 
from  York  county  must  be  conceded 
priority  of  arrival  at  Boston,  the  com- 
panies from  Cumberland  county  were  a 
good  second.  Capt.  Chambers,  of  the 
Franklin  county  company,  writes  from 
Cambridge,  Aug.  13th:  “Arrived  in 

camp  on  7th,  ultimo  about  12  o’clock.” 
(Garrard,  p.  43.)  The  “ultimo”  is  evi- 
dently a slip  of  the  pen.  Capt.  Hen- 
dricks’ company  left  Carlisle  July  15th, 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  Aug.  8th. 

It  was  a matter  of  some  chagrin  to 
Col.  Thompson  that  the  companies  from 
Cumberland  Were  so  much  behind  that 
from  York.  In  a letter,  from  Carlisle,  to 
Col.  Montgomery,  June  30th,  he  writes: 
/‘I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  com- 
panies asked  from  this  county  are  not 
near  complete,  nor  can  I say  when  they 
will  be  filled,  as  it  is  in  the  heat  of 
harvest  and  I doubt  arguments  are 
rather  used  to  keep  the  men  here  than 
to  Toward  the  service.  The  York  county 
Company  is  quite  complete  and  has 
received  my  orders  to  march  this  day.” 
Capt.  Nagel,  with  Heading  Rifles,  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  Aug.  18th. 
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ROUTES  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  MARCH  FROM 
CARLISLE  TO  BOSTON. 

As  to  the  routes  taken  by  the  batta- 
lion, or  rather  the  routes  of  the  several 
companies,  accounts  are  incomplete  and 
contradictory.  The  sources  of  informa- 
tion, outside  of  official  documents,  are 
journals  of  soldiers,  letters,  petitions 
for  pensions  and  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  day.  Doudel’s  company,  the  first 
to  start,  according'  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  proposed  to  “go  by  the  most 
direct  way  to  Boston.”  The  History  of 
Cumberland  county  says  the  regiment 
moved  directly  to  Boston  by  way  of 
Easton,  etc.  But  this  can  only  be  true 
in  a very  general  way,  as  the  regiment 
did  not  march  as  a body.  One  account 
says  that  Doudel’s  company  passed 
through  Bethlehem  July  8th,  the  other 
companies  July  21st  and  July  24th, 
whilst  a newspaper  account  tells  of 
Doudel’s  company  marching  through 
Dey  street,  New  York,  to  the  music  of 
its  drums  on  its  way  to  Boston.  The 
Philadelphia  Post,  of  Aug.  17,  1776, 
says,  between  the  25th  of  July  and  Aug. 
2nd,  riflemen  under  the  command  of 
Smith,  Loudon,  Doudel,  Chambers, 
Nagel,  Miller  and  Hendricks  passed 
through  New  Windsor,  a few  miles 
above  West  Point,  on  their  way  to 
Boston.  Heading  was  a point  of  sup- 
plies, and  of  rendezvous  for  most  of  the 
companies 

As  to  Capt.  Hendricks’  company,  in 
which  we  are  naturally  most  interested, 
which  started  from  Carlisle,  there  is  a 
journal,  which  purports  to  have  been 
kept  by  Capt.  Hendricks  himself  of  his 
own  company  and  that  of  Capt.  Cham- 
bers, which  gives  a detailed  account  of 
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each  day’s  march  after  leaving  Carlisle, 
July  13th.  This  journal  was,  however, 
first  published  in  Glasgow,  whither  it 
was  sent  in  1776,  by  a citizen  of  Quebec, 
after  the  battle  in  which  Hendricks  fell. 
It  contains  some  statements  that  show 
that  it  was  completed  by  another  hand; 
but  the  account  of  the  march  from  Car- 
lisle to  Boston  is  probably  correct,  and 
is  corroborated  by  a journal  kept  by 
Geo.  Morrison,  a private  in  the  company, 
which  also  includes  the  march  to  Quebec 
through  the  Maine  Woods.  The  com- 
pany’s march,  the  first  day  from  Carlisle 
was  to  Harris’  Ferry,  thence  to  Lebanon 
and  Heading.  At  the  latter  place  met 
four  other  co  npauies  destined  for  Cam- 
bridge. From  thence  went  by  way  of 
Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton,  points 
in  New  Jersey,  New  Windsor,  on  the 
Hudson,  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where 
Capt.  Price,  of  Maryland,  came  up  with 
them,  Hartford,  Farmington,  on  9th,  to 
Headquarters,  at  Cambridge;  having 
marched  a distance  of  432  miles. 

There  are  several  interesting  incidents 
illustrating  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
the  mode  of  settling  individuals  running 
counter  to  it.  Thus  at  Log  Gaol,  N.  J., 
the  entry  is  made:  “Tarred and  feather- 

ed one  of  the  ministerial  tools.”  The 
term  “ministerial”  might  be  misleading 
but  it  simply  carries  the  political  mean- 
ing of  the  time,  having  no  relation, 
whatever,  to  a minister  of  the  gospel, 
but  to  the  Ministers  of  King  George. 
The  colonists  were  still  British  subjects; 
with  them  the  King  could  do  no  wrong; 
and  all  the  measures  for  the  oppression 
of  the  colonies  had  to  be  attributed  to 
his  Ministers,  and  individuals  who  sup- 
ported them  were  “ministerial  tools.” 
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Even  the  army  of  Gen.  Gage,  at  Boston, 
was  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Ministerial 
Army.”  The  colonists  had  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  openly  declaring 
that  they  were  fighting  King  George  and 
his  armies;  that  would  have  been  treason . 
At  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  they 
met  the  Maryland  Company,  they 
“tarred  and  feathered  another  ministeri- 
al tool,  under  which  treatment  he  re- 
canted.” Morrison  says  in  his  journal: 
“We  apprehended  a violent  Tory,  whom 
we  tarred  and  feathered  for  refusing  to 
sign  the  Resolutions  of  Congress,  and 
left  him  to  ruminate  on  the  quality  of 
our  manners.”  Again  the  entry  of  Aug. 
3rd,  which  confirms  the  meeting  with 
the  Maryland  Company;  is:  “Marched 

through  Litchfield,  a small  town  in  Con- 
necticut, where  we  tarred  and  feathered 
another  Tory,  brought  into  town  by  a 
company  of  Maryland  troops.  He  had 
been  very  violent  and  clamorous,  derid- 
ing the  cause  and  all  who  espoused  it. 
After  causing  him  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  Congress,  he  was  drummed  out  of 
town.” 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  HENDRICKS 

Captain  Hendricks  fell  with  Mont- 
gomery, in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  at  the 
Palace  Gate,  Dec.  30, 1776.  The  selection 
of  his  company,  with  that  of  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Morgan  to  go  on  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  through  the 
Maine  Woods,  under  Arnold  was  a high 
compliment  to  the  young  officer.  The 
journal  of  Morrison  says  the  “Rifle 
Captains  cast  lots  who  should  go;”  but 
I find  no  allusion  to  such  a fact  by 
Henry,  who  was  in  the  company,  in  his 
classic  account  of  the  memorable  march, 
and  there  are  some  reasons  to  doubt  it. 
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This  worthy  representative  of  our 
county  deserves  more  than  this  passing 
notice.  According  to  Henry,  “although 
Hendricks  was  the  oldest  commissioned 
officer  of  the  rifle  companies,  he  was 
still  the  youngest  man.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  and  good  order,  he  had  not  as- 
sented to,  but  merely  acquiesced  in 
Morgan’s  assumption  of  the  command 
of  our  corps,  as  the  older  person.”  But 
it  is  only  proper  to  add,  that  whilst  the 
commission  of  Hendricks  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  was  among  the  very  first  as 
a Captain  in  Thompson’s  battalion, 
Morgan  was  his  superior  in  actual  service, 
and  had  been  with  Washington  in  his 
Indian  campaigns,  and  had  his  fullest 
confidence,  as  well  as  his  personal  friend- 
ship. 

Hendricks  is  described  by  Henry  as 
“tall,  of  mild  and  beautiful  countenance. 
His  sou)  was  animated  by  a spark  of 
genuine  heroism.”  So  Bancroft,  in 
speaking  of  the  riflemen^says:  “One  of 

the  captains  was  Hendricks,  long  re- 
membered for  his  stately  person  and 
heroic  soul;”  and  the  dispatch  of  the 
day,  announcing  the  losses  of  the  assault 
on  Quebec,  reads  that  “excellent  young 
officer  Captain  William  Hendricks  of 
Pennsylvania.”  We  will  venture  to  add 
to  these  an  extract  from  the  oration  of 
Provost  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  before  the  Continental 
Congress,  Feb.  19,  1776,  on  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  as  follows:  “I  must  not, 

however,  omit  the  name  of  the  brave 
Captain  Hendricks,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Com- 
panies, and  was  known  to  me  from  in- 
fancy. He  was  indeed  prodigal  of  his 
life,  and  courted  danger  out  of  his  tour 
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of  duty.  The  command  of  the  guard 
belonged  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
attack,  but  he  solicited  and  obtained 
leave  to  take  a more  conspicuous  posH 
and  having  led  his  men  through  the 
barrier,  where  his  commanding  officer, 
General  Arnold,  was  wounded,  he  long 
sustained  the  fire  of  the  garrison  with 
unshaken  firmness,  till  at  last  receiving 
shot  in  his  breast,  he  immediately  ex- 
pired.” His  commanders,  Gen.  Thomp- 
son and  Col.  Magaw,  in  letters  testified 
that:  “No  fatigues  of  duty  ever  dis- 

couraged him,  he  paid  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  his  company,  and  was  am- 
bitious that  they  should  excel  in  dis- 
cipline, sobriety  and  order,” 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  THE  WAY  AND  SENSATIONAL 
NOTICES  OF  THE  RIFLEMEN. 

Magaw  found  time  to  write  full  letters 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Cumber- 
land County,  not  official,  but  with  the 
freedom  of  intimate  personal  friendship. 
Of  course  they  were  not  for  publication 
at  the  time  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
take  a glimpse  through  extracts  from 
them  at  the  conditions  of  that  time. 
The  first  one  after  arrival  reads:  “Camp 

at  Cambridge,  Aug.  18,  1775.”  Dear 
Gentlemen:  ,,I  came  here  with  three 

Companies  of  our  Battalion  on  Wednes- 
day the  9th  instant  in  the  forenoon, 
having  been  but  20  days  on  actual  march 
between  this  place  and  Carlisle.  We 
became  so  accustomed  to  walking  that 
I sincerely  think  we  could  have  con- 
tinued “6”  months.”  “We  made  177 
miles  the  last  week.”  “The  country  we 
passed  through  from  Delaware  to  this 
place  is  poor,  hilly  aod  very  stony,  and 
in  many  places  the  roads  as  bad  as  in 
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our  mountains,  the  country  well  im- 
proved, stone  fences,  frame  houses;  but 
by  no  means  experienced  the  friendship 
and  hospitality  inConnecticutand  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  shown  us  in  the 
Jerseys  and  New  York.”  “The  nearer 
we  approach  to  Boston  the  less  appear- 
ance of  danger  and  distress;  and  here  I 
have  not  seen  a melancholy  countenance, 
or  heard  the  least  complaint  or  uneasi- 
ness.” “A  great  number  of  individuals 
must  have  suffered.  Perhaps  time  and 
custom  has  made  their  losses  sit  easy, 
but  for  the  greater  part  must  be  making 
money  fast  by  supplying  our  great  Army. 
They  take  care  to  ask  enough  for  every- 
thing they  sell.  The  Massachusetts 
Bay  troops  are  numerous,  but  the  least 
respectable  of  any.  Small  and  great, 
old  and  young,  some  negroes  and  Mu- 
lattos are  among  them.  Their  dress  is 
much  against  their  appearance,  some 
with  long  coats,  almost  trailing  the 
ground,  the  next  naked  to  the  middies, 
in  general  but  ill  officered.  The  Rhode 
Islanders  are  allowed  to  excell  the  other 
New  England  troops.  A number  of 
their  officers  are  very  genteel  men.  You 
will  think  me  vain  should  I tell  you 
howmuch  the  rifle  men  are  esteemed, 
their  dress,  their  arms,  their  size, 
strength  and  activity,  but  above  all 
theirgreat  eagerness  to  attack  the  enemy 
entitle  them  to  the  first  rank.  The 
hunting  shirt  here  is  like  a full  suit  at 
St.  James.  A rifleman  iu  his  dress  may 
pass  Sentinels  and  go  almost  where  he 
pleases,  while  officers  of  other  regiments 
are  stopped.  Since  we  came  here  the 
enemy  does  not  show  their  heads.  It 
was  diverting.  Their  great  guns  throw 
the  balls  so  wild  and  uncertain  that  there 
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is  very  little  danger.  The  town  is  situat- 
ed on  a beautiful  plain,  * * * jSome  of 
the  most  elegant  buildings  I ever  saw, 
though  framed.  A deserter  says  the 
enemy  are  much  terrified  on  account  of 
the  riflemen.  If  but  the  God  of  Armies 
be  with  us  the  Liberties  of  America  are 
safe.” 

So  it  seems  these  riflemen  created  a 
sensation  aside  from  being  the  first  troops 
to  reach  Boston  from  the  south. 

They  were  described  in  letters  by  dif- 
ferent observers,  as  stout,  vigorous, 
many  of  them  exceeding  six  feet  and 
their  uniforms,  almost  as  impressive,  as 
“made  of  brown  Holland,  or  Osnaburg, 
something  like  a shirt  double-caped  over 
the  shoulders,  in  imitation  of  Indians.” 
Henry  a member  of  Hendrick’s  com- 
pany, after  fully  describing  their  equip- 
ment, says:  “The  underdress,  by  no 
means  in  a military  style,  was  covered 
by  a deep  ash-colored  hunting  shirt, 
leggins  and  moccasins  when  the  latter 
could  be  procured,”  and  adds,  “it  was 
the  siliy  custom  of  those  days  for  rifle- 
men to  ape  the  manners  of  the  savage.” 

But  it  was  their  expertness  with  the 
rifle  that  made  them  terrible  to  the 
British  officers.  It  is  narrated,  that  in 
recruiting  Capt.  Doudel’s  company,  at 
York,  there  were  more  applicants  than 
could  be  taken,  and  young  Lieut.  Miller 
chalked  a very  small  nose  on  a barn 
door  and  said:  “I’ll  take  only  the  men 

who  can  hit  that  nose  at  150  yards.” 
The  newspaper  of  the  day,  appreciative 
of  the  humor  of  it,  said,  “General  Gage 
take  care  of  your  nose.”  In  spite  of 
this  test  there  was  still  an  excess  of  ap- 
plicants, and  some  of  the  rejected  ones 
accompanied  the  company  as  volunteers. 
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Captain  Chambers  in  writing  to  his 
wife  says:  “The  riflemen  go  where  they 

please  and  keep  the  regulars  in  con- 
tinual hot  water.”  (Garrard  43).  He 
adds  that  one  of  the  officers  picked  off 
by  them  was  the  son  of  a lord  with  40,- 
000  pounds  a year.  Their  skill  and 
efficiency  was  described  in  many  ac- 
counts of  the  day.  Thus  it  was  said  “a 
company  of  them  while  on  a quick  ad- 
vance fired  their  balls  into  objects  of 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  at  a distance 
of  250  yards.  Another  account  says, 
“shots  were  frequently  fatal  to  British 
officers  at  more  than  double  the  distance 
of  common  musket  shot.” 

The  wife  of  John  Adams  in  a letter 
describing  the  skirmish  at  Lechmere’s 
point  for  which  Washington  publicly 
thanked  Col.  Thompson’s  battalion  iu 
general  orders,  writes:  “The  British 

had  landed  under  cover  of  a fire  from 
their  batteries  on  Bunker,  Breed’s  and 
Capp’s  Hills,  as  well  as  from  a frigate, 
which  lay  300  yards  off  the  point.  In 
high  tide  it  is  an  island.  Col.  Thomp- 
son marched  instantly  with  his  men, 
and  though  a very  stormy  day,  they  re- 
garded not  the  tide,  nor  waited  for  boats, 
but  took  to  the  water,  although  up  to 
their  armpits,  for  a quarter  of  a mile, 
and  notwithstanding  the  regular’s  fire, 
reached  the  island,  and  although  the 
enemy  were  lodged  behind  the  walls  and 
under  cover,  drove  them  to  their  boats.” 
Lieut.  Col.  Hand  in  writing  to  his 
wife,  about  what  he  terms,  “the  fun 
our  regiment  had  yesterday,”  says 
“when  the  alarm  was  first  given  Col. 
Thompson  was  at  Cambridge,  and  be 
(Hand)  marched  the  regiment,  as  it  was 
the  first  ready,  though  the  most  distant! 
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but  Coi,  Thompson  met  him  and  Major 
Magaw  on  the  causeway,  and  the  whole 
then  passed  with  the  utmost  diligence 
up  to  our  middies  in  water.” 

Col.  Magaw,  wTho  was  in  this  action,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a letter,  had  been  sent  to  Cape 
Ann:  “Prospect  Hill,  Aug.  29,  1775. 

Dear  Gentlemen: — On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  I was  sent  to  Cape  Ann  * * in 
consequence  I suppose  of  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  burn  the 
town.  I had  260  chosen  riflemen  and  12 
officers  and  some  volunteers  under  my 
command.  Was  ordered  back  in  five 
days  to  Prospect  Hill — rifles  in  good 
order — good  powder,  men  cool.  Have 
seen  boys  and  soldiers  fifty  times — run 
after  cannon  balls  before  they  fell,  and 
some  have  been  hurt  attempting  to  stop 
them  before  they  were  done  running. 
Boys  often  pull  hair  for  who  shall  be 
first  at  them.  Col.  Thompson  presents 
his  love  to  you,  this  letter  will  serve  for 
us  both,  as  he  is  much  engaged  at  this 
critical  period.  I am  Dear  Gentlemen, 
with  great  esteem,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  servant. — R.  Magaw.” 

A CAPTURED  RIFLEMAN,  AND  HOW  HE 
SERVED  HIS  COUNTRY. 

The  following  interesting  incident, 
from  a paper  by  J.  W.  Shettel  before 
the  York  County  Historical  Society, 
illustrates  the  bitterness  of  feeling  of 
the  British  officers  toward  these  sharp- 
shooter riflemen,  and  how  it  offered  one 
opportunity  to  do  his  country  much 
more  important  service  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. After  one  of  the  early  engage- 
ments one  of  the  riflemen  of  Doudet’s 
company — Waiter  Cruise  was  missing, 
and  was  put  down  as  killed.  But  he  had 
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been  taken  prisoner,  and  after  being 
very  roughly  treated  by  the  British 
officers  was  finally  sent  to  England'. 
There  he  was  a great  curiosity,  as  the 
reports  of  the  riflemen  had  preceded 
him.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a time, 
and  upon  his  release  fell  in  with  Arthur 
Lee,  the  secret  agent  of  the  Colonies  in 
London.  He  seemed  to  see  in  him  the 
very  man  he  needed  to  carry  very  im- 
portant information  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  asked  Cruise  whether  he 
could  trust  him  to  deliver  dispatches 
into  the  hands  of  General  Washington. 
His  reply  was:  “My  life  is  at  the  service 
of  my  country.”  Lee  got  passage  for 
him  to  Halifax,  urging  him  to  deliver 
the  papers  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
hands  of  General  Washington,  or  to 
Congress.  On  arrival  at  Halifax,  he 
made  straight  for  New  York  and  deliver- 
ed the  papers  to  General  Washington. 
They  were  read  by  Congress  with  sur- 
prise. Many  of  the  leading  statesmen 
were  still  hopeful  of  a peaceable  solution 
of  the  troubles,  in  fact,  Peace  Commis- 
sioners were  looked  for  by  some.  These 
papers  told  that  the  British  Ministery 
had  concluded  arrangements  for  sending 
German  mercenaries,  beside  additional 
British  troops.  This  news  confirmed 
the  wavering,  and  unified,  the  people  in 
support  of  the  most  radical  measures  of 
resistance.  Within  two  weeks  resolu- 
tions looking  toward  Independence  were 
introduced  into  the  Congress,  and  a few 
weeks  later  were  passed.  Cruise  was 
rewarded  and  appointed  a Captaia  in 
the  6th  Regiment. 

THE  RIFLEMEN  PETTED  AND  SPOILED. 

There  is,  however,  another  little 
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episode,  ia  this  connection  of  a different 
color,  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  absolute  silence.  These  riflemen  had 
come  so  far,  had  arrived  so  opportunely, 
and  were  so  conspicuous  in  their  many 
and  unique  soldierly  qualities,  that  they 
were  granted  many  priviliges,  as  inti- 
mated in  Magaw’s  letter,  beyond  the 
ordinary  soldier.  Their  camp  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  by  100  yards;  they 
were  excused  from  all  working  parties, 
camp  guards,  carnp  duties.  In  other 
words  they  were  petted  and  consequent- 
ly spoiled.  They  released  offenders,  of 
their  company,  from  the  guard  house, 
and  interfered  with  punishment  of  others. 
Finally  32  members  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  with 
loaded  rifles  in  protest  against  the  pun- 
ishment of  one  of  their  number.  General 
Washington  soon  brought  them  to  terms, 
disarmed  them,  and  had  them  tried  by 
a general  court  martial.  One  of  their 
companions,  deeply  sensible  of  the  dis- 
grace to  the  regiment,  could  oniy  say 
for  them,  “that  upon  every  alarm  it  was 
impossible  for  men  to  behave  with  more 
readiness,  or  attend  better  to  their  duty; 
it  is  only  in  the  camp  that  we  cut  a 
poor  figure.”  The  immediate  result 
was  a general  order  that,  “Col.  Thomp- 
son’s battalion  of  riflemen,  posted  on 
Prospect  Hill,  to  take  their  share  of  all 
duty,  of  guard  and  fatigue,  with  the 
Brigade  they  encamp  with.”  The  Lan- 
caster companies  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  serious  offenders;  but  Col.  Hand, 
in  a letter  at  the  time,  remarks,  “The 
expedition  with  which  the  York  com- 
pany was  raised  does  not  help  on  with 
their  misconduct.”  “The  General 
positively  refused  to  take  the  York 
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company”  for  the  Quebec  expedition. 
This  was  an  early  escapade  of  new  and 
petted  recruits,  and  of  which  they  were 
at  once  heartily  ashamed,  all  disgrace  of 
which  was  soon  wiped  out  by  subsequent 
service. 

PROMOTION'S  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  RIFLE 
BATTALION. 

Thus  much  time  has  been  given  to 
this  regiment  not  only  because  its 
Colonel,  and  its  Major  and  two  of  its 
companies  were  from  our  county,  but 
because  of  its  interesting  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Continental  Army.  It  was 
the  fiist  to  reach  Boston  from  the  south. 
Col.  Thompson  was  the  first  Colonel  in 
service  under  the  Continental  Congress. 
As  to  his  rauk  in  the  Continental  Army, 
as  reorganized  in  1776,  Washington 
speaks  of  Thompson  as  “the  first  Colonel 
in  this  army.” 

But  Thompson’s  battalion  of  riflemen, 
as  a whole  had  disintegrated  long  before 
the  term  of  enlistment  had  expired, 
July  1,  1776.  On  the  6th  of  September 
preceding,  the  two  companies  of  Hen- 
dricks and  Smith  had  been  detached  to 
form  part  of  Arnold’s  memorable  ex- 
pedition to  Canada.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  Major  Magaw  was  commission- 
ed Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania, 
and  March  2nd,  left  for  Pennsylvania; 
Col.  Thompson,  was  commissioned 
Brigadeer  General  and  left  about  the 
same  time;  March  7,  Lieu. -Col.  Hand 
became  Colonel  of  the  battalion;  and 
Captain  Chambers,  of  one  of  the  Carlisle 
companies,  was  promoted  to  the  Lieut. - 
Colonelcy  of  “Hand’s  Rifle  Battalion  in 
the  Army  at  Cambridge,”  as  some 
records  still  style  it.  Sept.  26,  1776,  he 
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was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Continental  troops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line.  In  the  same  way 
others  were  assigned  to  higher  rank  in 
the  new  regiments  and  some  privates 
were  re-enlisted  before  their  term  ex- 
pired in  new  regiments.  Col,  Thomp- 
son was  commissioned  Brigadier  General, 
March  1,  1776,  was  in  command  in  New 
York  for  a short  time,  and  then  put  in 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Canada 
by  way  of  Albany,  not  of  that  through 
the  Maine  Woods  as  is  sometimes  stated. 
Pie  was  captured  with  most  of  his  com- 
mand, July  4,  177S,  at  Three  Rivers, 
Canada,  and  was  not  exchanged  until 
1780.  The  Sixth  Pennsylvania  battalion 
under  Col.  William  Irvine  of  Carlisle, 
formed  part  of  his  command.  Col. 
Magaw’s  new  command  was  formed 
under  a resolution  of  Congress,  Dec.  9, 
1775,  ordering  the  raising  of  four  more 
battalions  in  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  four  Colonels,  St.  Clair,  Shee, 
"Wayne  and  Magaw,  commissioned  Jan. 
3rd,  1776,  Magaw  was  the  junior,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  battalion,  which  he 
commanded  until  the  surrender  of  Ft. 
Washington.  He  left  Boston,  Feb.  2nd, 
the  battalion  being  then  only  partially 
raised.  There  is  considerable  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  locality  to  which  this 
battalion  is  to  be  credited.  The  History 
of  Cumberland  County  says:  “The  fifth 

was  made  up  of  companies  principally 
from  Cumberland  county.  It  was  re- 
cruited during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February.  In  February 
there  are  references  to  it  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
which  imply  that  some  of  the  companies 
were  already  in  Philadelphia  on  their 
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way  to  Head  Quarters,  but  the  main 
body  did  not  leave  the  county  until  the 
middle  of  March.”  The  account  before 
alluied  to  by  a writer  on  this  subject, 
which  makes  Magaw  a native  of  Carlisle, 
also  stated  that  after  taking  part  in  the 
siege  of  Boston,  he  returned  home  and 
organized  the  Fifth  Regiment  from  men 
of  his  own  county. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  regiment  was 
recruited  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
largely  from  Bucks,  Berks,  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia  counties.  The  rolls  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  though  in- 
complete, show  no  names  from  Cum- 
berland county,  and  the  return,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  prisoners 
taken  at  Ft.  Washington,  as  taken  from 
the  original,  does  not  contain  a single 
name  ia  the  battalion  from  Cumberland 
county.  statement,  originally  by 

Linn  the  historian,  that  would  give  most 
color  to  the  belief  that  they  were  from 
Cumberland  county,  is  in  regard  to  a 
sermon,  as  preached  to  them  before 
leaving  Carlisle,  March  17,  1776,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Linn,  subsequently  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Big  Spring. 
The  published  sermon  is  still  in  ex- 
istance.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Linn  was 
appointed  Chaplain  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  battalions,  and  the  sixth  battalion, 
that  of  Col.  Irvine,  afterward  General 
Irvine  was  raised  in  great  part  six  com- 
panies out  of  eight,  in  Cumberland 
county.  It  was  before  this  regiment, 
not  the  both  regiments  that  tbe  sermon 
was  preached,  a further  confirmation  of 
which  view  is  the  statement  that  it  did 
not  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  and  the  defence  of  Ft.  Washing- 
ton, but  went  directly  under  Brig. -Gen. 
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Thompson  to  Canada  by  way  of  ths 
Hudson  river  and  Albany,  and  was  there 
for  the  most  part  captured..  The  ac- 
count itself  states  that  some  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  Fifth  must  have  been  in 
Philadelphia  in  February,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  marched 
to  Carlisle,  and  back  again  to  Philadel- 
phia. According  to  Magaw’s  own  state- 
ment he  had  his  “new  raised  regiment 
as  soon  as  possible  in  very  good  dis- 
cipline and  on  the  12th  of  June  was 
ordered  with  the  regiment  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,”  where  it  arrived 
between  the  20th  and  25th  of  June. 

DIGGING  AT  FT.  WASHINGTON. 

A few.  days  afterward  it  was  marched 
with  Shee’s  battalion  “towards  Kiogs- 
bridge,  aDd  encamped  on  the  ground  on 
which  Ft.  v ashington  was  erected.” 
They  formed  part  of  the  command  of 
General  Mifflin,  and  began  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  fort  under  direction  of 
Col.  Rufus  Putman  as  engineer.  It  may 
be  of  some  local  interest  to  know,  that 
this  Colonel  Putman  had  a son,  Edwin, 
who  was  graduated  at  Dickinson,  in  the 
class  of  1797. 

Magaw’s  and  Shee’s  battalions,  the 
latter  scon  to  be  commanded  by  Cad- 
wallader,  were  not  only  closely  associat- 
ed in  the  construction  of  the  fort  but  in 
ail  the  subsequent  operations  up  to  the 
capitulation.  Shee’s  battalion  was  com- 
posed largely  of  aristocratic  Philadel- 
phians. There  was  a Captain  Gravdon 
in  this  battalion,  who  was  a gentleman 
of  fine  literary  ability  as  well  as  a careful 
and  impartial  observer.  He  has  given  a 
detailed  account  cf  all  the  occurrences 
in  connection  with  Ft.  Washington,  in 
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what  he  modestly  styles,  “Memoirs  of  a 
life,  principally  passed  in  Pennsylvania,” 
without  name  on  the  titie  page^  but 
known  to  be  by  Alexander  Graydon.  It 
has  been  pronounced,  “a  production 
rich  in  the  various  excellencies  of  style, 
description  and  impartiality,”  and  I 
would  add  that,  where  his  aristocratic 
tendencies,  or  predjudices  are  not  in- 
volved, of  the  highest  reliability,  and 
furnishes  data  obtainable  from  no  other 
source,  which  are  readily  recognizable  in 
our  best  histories.  In  a few  weeks  they 
had  produced  immense  mounds  of  earth, 
resulting  in  a fort  of  five  bastions.  He 
found  that  the  dry  weather  and  dust 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  scavengers 
sadly  at  variance  with  neatnes,  of  person 
of  which  Colonel  Shee  was  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer. 

Whilst  the  work  of  digging,  Improbus 
Labor,  as  Graydon  terms  it,  may  have 
seemed  unsoldierlv  and  have  been  un- 
congenial to  the  aristocratic  Philadel- 
phians, one  writer  remarks  that  to  the 
men  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  the  hardy 
frontiersmen  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
it  was  no  novelty,  which  may  he  correct, 
except  as  to  locality  to  which  he  credits 
them. 

BRITISH  FLEETS  AND  HESSIANS  RETREAT 
FROM  LONG  ISLAND. 

But  events  were  transpiring  elsewhere 
that  Graydon  felt  were  soon  to  give 
them  more  congenial  occupation  and 
give  them  the  post  of  honor  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  military  movements. 

The  forced  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
Gen.  He  we,  March  17,  1770,  whilst  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing  iu  the  Colonies 
and  humiliating  to  the  British  army,  did 
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sot  even  cripple  it,  but  released  it,  with 
the  large  fleet  at  its  command  for  trans- 
fer to  seme  other  field.  Where  will  it 
turn  up?  Was  the  anxious  question  to 
Washington.  New  York  seemed  the 
most  probable  objective  point,  the  key 
to  the  continent,  the  depot  of  supplies. 
To  it  he  rapidly  transferred  his  army, 
where  it  arrived  April  15th.  On  June 
29th,  40  sail  and  6 transports  brought 
Gen.  Howe  with  more  than  10,000  troops, 
which  were  landed  on  Staten  Island, 
July  3rd.  Admiral  Howe  with  his  fleet 
and  troops  irrived  from  England  July 
12th,  and  by  other  additions  the  force 
was  brought  up  to  more  than  14,000,  to 
which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  his  fleet, 
returning  from  his  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Charleston  added  more  than  3,000 
more  with  other  additions  making  the 
army  about  30,000  men.  But  the  most 
significant  fact  of  all  was  that  among 
these  were  the  first  foreign  mercenaries — 
13,000  Hessians,  4,000  Brunswickers  and 
others.  They  were  not  altogether  unex- 
pected, thanks  to  the  dispatches  brought 
by  the  captured  rifleman,  before  alluded 
to. 

Washington’s  army  all  told,  including 
raw  levies  and  militia  was  27,000  scattered 
at  distant  points.  Gen.  Greene  was  in 
command  at  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  In 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  on  the  27th, 
Hand’s  battalion,  Thompson’s  old  rifle 
battalion,  was  the  first  to  engage  the 
Hessians,  and  was  driven  back  by  great- 
ly superior  numbers.  The  evening  of 
that  day  found  the  army  shattered  and 
dispirited  behind  the  entrenchments  on 
Brooklyn  Heights  with  the  victorious 
enemy  within  musket  shot  in  front. 
Express  was  sent  requiring  the  im- 
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Eia&iats  march  of  Shee’s  and  Magas’s 
regiments  from  Ft.  Washington.  They 
seached  the  city,  which  was  “a  scene  9f 
tumult,  confusion  and  dismay,”  under 
orders  to  cross  the  East  river  by  break 
of  day.  They  crossed  early  next  morn- 
ing, under  command  of  Gen.  Mifflin, 
with  Glover’s  Massachusetts  regiments, 
there  they  “inspired  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  confidence.  The  faces  that 
had  been  saddened  by  the  disasters  of 
yesterday  assumed  a gleam  of  anima- 
tion.” They  were  posted  but  a few 
hundred  paces  from  the  enemy.  After 
continual  skirmishing  they  were  ordered 
at  dark,  on  the  29ih,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  a night  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  This  was  intended  to  conceal 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island.  Gen. 
Mifflin  had  earnestly  advocated  the 
retreat,  and  only  asked  the  rear  in  case 
of  retreat,  the  van  if  in  action.  During 
that  eventful  night  the  battalions  of 
Shee  and  Magaw  were  only  aware  of  a 
‘‘deep  murmur  in  the  camp”  which  in- 
dicated a movement  toward  the  river. 
Severe  as  this  test  was  for  these  troops, 
of  holding  the  rear  of  a retreating  army, 
whilst  a “victorious  array  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  was  so  near  that  they  were 
heard  at  work  with  their  pick-axes  and 
shovels  it  was  made  more  trying  by  an 
error  in  orders  by  an  adjutant,  which 
imperilled  the  whole  movement,  and 
caused  Washington  great  anxiety. 
Gen.  Heath  wrote,  “Whoever  has  seen 
troops  in  a similar  situation,  or  duly 
contemplates  the  human  heart  in  such 
trials,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
conduct  of  those  brave  men  on  this 
occasion.”  The  great  retreat  from  Long 
Island  was  accomplished.  Early  Dext 
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morning  the  British  outposts  saw  only 
the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army, 
out  of  reach  of  their  fire.  I,t  has  been 
well  said  that:  “The  withdrawal  of  a 

defeated,  dispirited  and  undisciplined 
arm}T,  of  9,000  men  from  the  view  of  an 
able  and  experienced  officer,  and  to 
transport  them  with  their  military  stores, 
provisions,  artillery  and  horses,  across  a 
wide  and  navigable  river,  watched  by  a 
numerous  and  vigilant  fleet,  ranks  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island  justly  among 
those  skillful  maneuvers  that  distinguish 
a master  in  the  art  of  war.”  We  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  part  taken  by  Cum- 
berland county  in  this  memorable  event. 

YORK  ISLAND  ABANDONED,  FT.  WASHINGTON 
TO  BE  HELD.  * 

But  this  was  merely  preliminary  to 
even  more  honorable  service.  Wash- 
ington soon  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  New  York  on 
account  of  the  vast  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  the  well  disciplined  veteran 
troops  opposed  to  him,  and  realized  the 
risk  of  being  cooped  up  in  it  by  the  aid 
of  the  powerful  fleet,  which  not  only 
held  his  front,  but  menaced  his  sides 
and  even  his  rear.  At  a council  of  war, 
Sept.  7,  Washington  inclined  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  city.  Gen.  Greene, 
who  was  sick,  by  letter  advocated  not 
the  abandonment  of  the  city,  but  of  the 
whole  island  and  advised  the  burning  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  to  prevent  its 
affording  shelter  to  the  British  army. 
Strange  and  radical  as  this  proposition 
may  seem,  it  had  many  advocates,  and 
Washington  was  not  altogether  adverse 
to  it.  But  Congress  forbade  it.  On 
Sept.  10,  Congress  allowed  Washington 
discretion  as  to  the  abandonment  of  the 


city;  and  on  Sept.  13,  a Council  of  War 
decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  the  city,  but  the 
central  of  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
was  not  to  be  given  up. 

After  British  war  vessels,  on  the  16th 
in  the  North  river,  had  stopped  move- 
ment of  stores  from  the  city  by  water, 
and  troops  from  the  East  river  had 
defeated  the  militia  in  skirmishes,  the 
army  hastily  abandoned  New  York, 
with  the  loss  of  all  the  heavy  artillery, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  baggage, 
provision  and  military  stores.  The 
battalions  cf  Shee  and  Magaw,  after  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island,  encamped 
about  13  miles  above  New  York,  without 
tents  or  shelter  o.f  any  kind  and  joined 
by  other  portions  of  the  army  were 
p.sted  on  the  heights  near  Ft.  Wash- 
ington until  the  middle  of  October. 
Howe’s  activity,  manifested  in  passing 
vessels  up  the  North  river,  Oct.  9th,  and 
landing  troops  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
Oct.  12th,  led  to  the  duterminatioo  by  a 
Council  of  War,  Oct.  18th,  to  abandon 
York  Island,  except  Ft.  Washington. 
This  was  left  to  be  held  by  Col.  Magaw 
with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  judgment  of 
Washington  and  some  of  his  best 
generals,  but  the  known  wish  of  Con- 
gress had  great  influence  in  reaching 
the  conclusion. 

The  exact  site  of  this  fort  has  recently 
been  determined  with  great  care,  from 
the  small  remnants  of  the  bastions,  at 
about  Eleventh  avenue  and  113th  street, 
and  has  been  suitably  marked.  The 
house  of  James  Gordon  Bonnet  is  close 
to  the  N.  bastion.  At  'that  time  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  .Manhattan, 
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or  York  Island  as  it  was  more  generally 
called,  was  a narrow,  wild,  wooded, 
rough  elevated  plain,  rising  abruptly 
about  200  feet  above  the  Hudson  on  the 
west,  and  nearly  the  same  height  above 
the  Harlem  creek,  on  the  east,  separated 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  island  by 
the  plains  of  Harlem,  and  stretching 
with  an  average  width  of  three  quarters 
of  a mile,  about  four  miles  to  Kings- 
fcridge,  across  the  Spuy  ten  Duy  vei  creek, 
that  forms  York  Island. 

Over  it  passed  the  Kingsroad,  now 
Broadway,  from  New  York  to  the  north, 
picking  its  way  along  the  littie  valleys 
around  the  hills  of  this  end.  As  early 
as  Jan.  10,  1776,  Washington  had  sect 
Lord  Stirling  to  examine  positions  for 
defence  around  New  York  and  along 
the  Hudson.  Gen.  Lee  was  commis- 
sioned for  the  same  purpose.  On  June 
7th,  Generals  Greene  and  Kuox  recon- 
noitered  the  ground  at  that  spot  and 
named  a fort  to  be  erected  there,  Fort 
Washington.  In  the  middle  of  June, 
Washington  reconnoitered  the  place 
himself  on  horseback,  and  located  the 
fortification.  It  was  about  that  time 
that  we.  found  Magaw’s  battalion  arriv- 
ing and  put  to  work  diguing,  from  which 
they  were  temporarily  taken  to  cover 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island.  This 
point  was  the  highest  point  on  the 
Hudson.  The  whole  ridge  was  called 
Mt.  Washington.  A projecting  point  at 
the  base  narrowed  the  channel  of  the 
river  somewhat.  It  was  thus  adopted 
by  nature  to  command  the  pass  ige  of 
the  river.  But  accordin ; to  Graydon, 
tbe  fort  was  uot  entitled,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  to  the  name  of  a fortress  iu 
in  any  degree  capable  of  sustaining  a 
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siege.  It  w as  an  open  earth  construc- 
tion, without  barracks  or  casemates, 
without  a ditch  of  any  consequence,  and 
required  no  paraileis  to  approach  it,  it 
being  at  once  within  reach  of  the  as- 
sailants 

WAR  SHIPS  PASS  THE  FORT  AND 
OBSTRUCTIONS. 

But  even  before  the  call  of  the  regi- 
ment to  cover  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island  it  had  been  demonstrated  that 
the  river  was  not  to  be  controlled  by 
constructing  fortifications.  Two  vessels 
of  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe,  which  had 
been  sighted  on  July  12th,  soon  came 
boldly  up  the  bay,  passed  up  the  Hudson 
unmindful  cf  batteries  on  either  side, 
only  replying  to  their  fire  with  broad 
sides,  up  part  Ft.  Wishington,  which 
had  been  notified  by  Washington,  by 
express,  of  their  coming,  unharmed, 
although  every  gun  was  trained  on  them 

Their  decks  were  protected  by  sand 
bags.  At  Ft.  Washington  the  question 
now  was,  how-  to  prevent  their  return,  as 
well  as  the  passage  of  others  up  the 
river.  General  Israel  Putnam,  not  the 
engineer,  devised  a plan  of  obstruction 
by  means  of  sunken  vessels.  Mifflin  and 
bis  regiments  at  once  entered  into  it. 
Surveys  of  the  river  were  completed  by 
July  21st.  Vessels  with  tali  masts, 
chained  together,  were  to  be  sunk. 
Digging  gave  way  to  hauling  stones  to 
load  the  hulks.  By  August  5,  three 
were  suck.  The  frigates  above  were 
attacked  in  many  ways;  finally  by  fire 
boats.  But,  August  18,  they  passed 
back  down  the  river,  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  obstructions,  which  was  to 
have  been  closed  in  a few  days,  unin- 
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ju red  by  a.  furious  fire  from  the  fort. 
The  work  went  on.  Another  scheme 
was  presented  to  Congress,  by  an  en- 
thusiastic individual  and  Washington 
was  instructed  to  carry  it  out.  Four- 
teen fire  ships  of  special  construction 
were  to  be  sent  down  among  the  enemy’s 
fleet  and  a simultaneous  attack  to  be 
made  by  land.  Much  work  bad  been 
done,  but  it  fell  through  for  want  of 
time  and  other  reasons.  After  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  even  greater 
anxiety  was  felt  to  secure  the  control  of 
the  Hudson.  Four  more  ships  were 
sunk  in  such  a way  that  the  obstructions 
were  commanded  by  the  fort.  A s oop 
was  on  hand  with  a submarine  explosive 
machine  to  blow  up  the  war  ships — a 
sort  of  torpedo  boat,  a favorite  scheme 
of  Putnam’s.  Four  galleys,  mounted 
with  heavy  guns,  were  stationed  at  the 
obstruction;  more  ships  were  on  hand 
ready  to  be  sunk.  But  at  8 a m.  Oct.  9, 
the  Phoenix,  Roebuck  and  Tartar  with 
their  tenders,  stood  up  the  river  toward 
the  fort.  The  galleysi  the  vessels  in- 
tended to  be  sunk,  the  sloop  with  the 
submarine  machine,  all  got  under  way 
in  haste.  The  warships  broke  through 
the  obstructions  as  if  they  were  cob- 
webs, in  spite  of  the  vigorous  fire  from 
all  the  batteries,  as  the  Americans 
thought  at  the  time  without  injury,  but 
as  the  British  admitted  with  three 
officers  and  six  men  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded  and  much  damage  to  the  masts 
and  rigging.  They  continued  up  the 
river  capturing  and  devastating,  causing 
great  anxiety  up  as  far  as  the  Highlands. 
Militia  were  called  out,  Washington  dis- 
patched artillery.  The  excitement  may 
be  inferred  from  a letter  of  John  Jay  to 
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Rutledge,  a member  of  the  War  Board,' 
saying  “I  wouid  have  last  spring 
desolated  all  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  the  city,  and  county  of  New  York, 
and  all  that  part  of  West  Chester  county 
that  lies  below  the  Highlands.”  He 
would  have  shallowed  the  Hudson,  by 
filling  it  with  stone,  so  that  war  vessels 
could  not  pass,  etc.  Congress  met  the 
incursion  by  a resolution  directing 
Washington  by  every  art  and  at  what- 
ever expense  to  obstruct  effectually  the 
navigation  of  the  North  River,  between 
Ft.  Washington  and  Ft.  Lee  on  the 
Jersey  side  opposite. 

MAGAW  APPOINTED  TO  DEFEND  FORT 
WASHINGTON. 

GeD.  Howe,  assured  now  of  ability  to 
pass  up  the  North  river  at  pleasure  with 
his  vessels  and  troops,  put  in  motion 
the  other  part  of  his  scheme  to  hag  the 
Old  Fox  by  landing  forces,  Oct.  12th,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island.  Washington 
at  once  moved  to  check  his  advance. 
There  were  actions  that  were  more  than 
mere  skirmishes.  Councils  of  War  were 
held,  but  without  unanimity;  but  that 
of  Oct.  16th,  at  which  all  the  Major 
Generals  and  Brigadier  Generals  were 
present,  except  Greene,  finally  acted  in 
accordance  with  Washington’s  judge- 
ment, in  so  far  at  least,  that  the  obstruc- 
tions at  Ft.  Washington  having  proved 
insufficient  and  the  enemy’s  force  now 
being  in  their  rear  on  the  east  side, 
making  it  impossible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  cutting  off  their  communi- 
cations, and  compelling  them  to  fight  at 
a.  disadvantage,  or  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, they  agreed  to  evacuate  New  York 
Island,  but  iu  deference  to  the  wish  of 
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Congress,  which  had  great  influence 
with  generals,  decided  that  “Fort  Wash- 
ington bo  retained  as  long  as  jpcsdble.” 

This  was  a post  of  danger  and  of  honor 
for  which  there  were  always  aspirants. 
Doubtless  in  this  case  there  were  others 
who  might  have  claimed  it.  Washing- 
ton had  doubtless  frequently  to  quiet 
very  natural  rivalries  of  this  kind.  In 
his  order  assigning  Magaw,  and  giving 
him  his  instructions,  he  asks  that  “the 
reasons  of  Magaw’s  appointment  to  the 
command  at  that  post”  be  made  known 
to  another  Colonel,  whose  regiment  it 
was  found  necessary  to  keep  there. 
According  to  Chief  Justice  Marsha!!,  in 
his  life  of  Washington,  the  command 
was  given  to  Col.  Magaw,  “a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer,  in  whom  great  con- 
fidence was  placed.”  He  had  at  first 
about  1400  troops,  among  them  the  3rd 
and  5th  Pennsylvania  regiments,  now 
under  Cadwaiiader  and  Magaw,  to  which 
others  were  added,  bringing  the  number 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  up  to 
2300. 

PRELIMINARY  MOVEMENTS. 

By  Oct.  23rd,  Washington  had  station- 
ed himself  in  a fortified  compact  White 
Plains,  beyond  Kicgsbridge,  after  a 
series  of  movements  and  skirmishes. 
Oct.  25th,  Howe  moved  toward  White 
Plains,  on  the  27th  British  troops  made 
an  attack  on  the  post  on  Harlem  Heights 
and  Magaw  sent  troops  from  the  fort  to 
aid.  Quite  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  Magaw  checked  the  British 
advance.  At  the  same  time  two  war 
ships  attempted  to  pass  Forts  Washing- 
ton and  Lee. 

The  forces  were  hurried  from  the  fort 
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iato  the  souther  a line  of  defence.  The 
ships  cams  abreast  of  the  first  lines  and 
poured  an  enfilading  fire  into  them.' 
Magaw  dragged  down  one  of  his  eighteen 
pounders  from  the  fort  to  the  point 
immediately  below,  and  at  shorter  range, 
with  double  shatted  charges  opened 
upon  the  ships,  and  soon  reduced  one  of 
them  almost  to  a wreck.  They  got  off 
with  difficulty.  Ou  the  land  side,  where 
the  attack  was  met  effectively,  the 
repulse  of  the  ships  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  attacking  forces. 

During  this  attack,  General  Greene, 
who  was  at  Ft.  Lee  in  general  com- 
mand, was  with  -Magaw,  but  only  as  a 
spectator,  as  he  was  so  well  pleased  with 
Magaw’s  management.  He  says:  “Col. 
Magaw  had  so  happiiv  disposed  and 
arranged  his  men  as  to  put  the  British 
out  of  conceit  with  their  original  in- 
tentions.” In  his  report  he  remarks: 
“Our  artillery  behaved  incomparably 
well.  Col.  Magaw  is  charmed  with  their 
conduct  in  firing  at  the  ship  and  in  the 
field.”  The  battle  at  White  Plains  oc- 
curred the  next  day,  followed  by  Wash- 
ington’s withdrawal,  on  the  31st,  to  the 
heights  of  X orth  Castle,  five  miles  above, 
where  Howe  gave  up  his  intention  of 
attacking  him,  with  his  vastly  superior 
forces,  and,  Nov.  4th,  decamped  from 
in  front  of  Washington’s  position, 
moving  down  the  Hudson;  aod  in  three 
days  all  the  British  and  Hessians  were 
gone,  leaving  Washington  with  divided 
anxiety  between  the  safety  of  Ft.  Wash- 
ington, and  its  garrison,  and  a move- 
ment of  Howe  into  New  Jersey  aud  on 
to  Philadelphia  the  latter  of  course 
more  serious,  as  the  former  could  be 
obviated  hy  the  withdrawal  of.  the  gar- 
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rison.  A Council  of  War,  Nov,  6th, 
decided  to  pass  a portion  of  the  army 
into  New  Jersey.  Washington  urged 
that  Ft.  Washington  would  attract 
Howe’s  earliest  attention. 

November  5,  two  more  frigates  passed 
up  past  Ft.  Washington  in  spite  of  the 
increased  obstructions  November  8, 
Washington  wrote  to  Greene:  “If  we 

cannot  prevent  vessels  passiug  up,  and 
theenemy  are  possessed  of  the  surround 
ing  country,  what  valuable  purpose  can 
it  answer  to  attempt  to  hold  a post,  from 
which  the  expected  benefit  cannot  be 
derived?  I am  therefore  iuciioed  to 
think  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
h tzzard  the  men  and  stores  at  Ft.  Wash 
ington;  but  as  you  are  on  the  spot  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  give  such  orders  re- 
specting the  evacuation  of  the  place  as 
you  may  thiok  most  advisable;  and  so 
far  revoke  the  orders  given  to  Col. 
Magaw  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ” In  the 
same  letter  he  directed  Gen.  Greene  to 
remove  all  stores  at  once  not  necessary 
for  the  defence.  Greeue  replied  oa  the 
9th,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  fort  in 
immediate  danger,  that  Col.  Magaw 
thought  it  would  take  the  enemy  uulil 
the  middle  ol  December  to  carry  it,  and 
expressed  the  advisability  of  holding  it. 
Washington  left  North  Castle  on  the 
10th,  leaving  Lee  there  with  a portiou  of 
the  army;  on  the  12th  he  crossed  the 
Hudson,  went  immediately  to  Ft.  Lee, 
and  was  greatly  disappointed  to  fiud 
next  day  that  Greene  had  not  only  Dot 
withdrawn  the  Loops  from  Ft.  Wash- 
ington, but  had  sent  over  additional 
troops.  Col.  Magaw,  however,  still 
thought  he  could  hold  it. 

•INVESTMENT,  ASSAULT,  SUBKEN DtER. 


By  this  time  the  fort  was  practically 
invested.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  1 4 i h , 40 
fiatboats  moved  up  the  river  past  Ft. 
Washington  into  the  Harlem  river.  On 
the  same  date  Washington  wrote  a letter 
from  Ft.  Lee  to  Congress  showing  that 
neither  he  nor  Gen.  Greene  anticipated 
an  immediate  attack  on  Ft.  Washington. 
On  Nov.  15th  he  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
Board  of  War,  one  from  Greene’s  head- 
quarters, Ft.  Lee,  the  other  from  Hack- 
ensack; in  neither  Gf  which  was  allusion 
made  to  thecondition  of  Ft.  Washington. 

But  Howe’s  plan  of  attack  was  rapidly 
maturing.  The  arrival  of  the  flatboats 
on  the  night  of  the  14th,  completed  them. 
Shortly  after  noon  on  the  15th,  an  officer 
under  a white -flag  passed  over  Kings- 
bridge  toward  the  fort.  Magaw  sent 
down  Col.  Swope  to  meet  him.  He 
brought  a summons  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  or  liability  according  to 
military  law  to  be  put  to  toe  sword  if 
taken  by  storm,  and  required  an  answer 
in  two  hours.  Magaw  at  once  dispatch- 
ed a note  to  Gen.  Greene  saying  we  are 
determined  to  defend  the  post  or  die; 
and  returned  the  following  answer  to  the 
summons:  “ - o the  Adjutant  General  of 

the  British  army. — Sir,  if  I i ightly  under 
stand  the  purport  of  your  message  from 
General  Howe,  communicated  to  Col. 
Swoope,  this  post  is  to  be  immediately 
surrendered  or  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  I rather  think  it  is  a mistake 
than  a settled  resolution  iu  Gen.  Howe 
to  act  a part  so  unworthy  of  himself  and 
the  British  natiou.  But  give  me  leave 
to  assure  bis  excellency,  that  actuated 
by  the  me. st  glorious  cause  that  mankind 
ever  fought  iu,  I am  determined  to  de- 
fend the  post  to  the  very  last  extremity,” 
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It  was  signed,  ‘'Robert  Magaw,  Colonel 
Commanding.” 

I give  this  reply  in  full  because  the 
substance  only  is  frequently  given. 
Washington  in  his  report  said,  he  sent  a 
spirited  reply.  Graydou  says,  “he  re- 
turned the  usual  answer  that  he  would 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity;”  whilst 
in  the  latest  up-to-date  history  of  Fiske, 
it  is  given,  he  replied,  “if  you  want  it 
come  and  take  it.”  This  savors  of  im- 
pulse and  bravado,  compared  with  the 
serious  dignity  of  Magaw’s  reply.  The 
latter,  too,  comparts  better  with  the 
following  from  his  order  of  the  day,  of 
Nov.  2nd:  “The  officers  of  the  several 

guards  to  recommend  the  greatest  alert- 
ness to  their  Centiaels,  at  this  time  and 
place  the  most  dangerous,  important  and 
honorable  post  that  perhaps  Americans 
were  ever  placed  in.  The  liberty  of  this 
great  and  free  Continent  may  in  great 
measure  depend  on  our  vigilance  and 
bravery.” 

Gen.  Greene  sent  over  reinforcements 
at  once  from  Ft.  Lee  and  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Washington,  who  was  at  Hack- 
ensack. He  came  immediately  to  Ft. 
Lee.  Finding  that  Generals  Lee  and 
Putnam  had  gone  over  to  Ft.  Washing- 
ton, he  took  boat  at  9 o’clock  for  the 
fort,  but  met  Greene  and  Putnam  mid- 
way the  river  on  their  return.  They 
reported  the  garrison  in  good  spirits  and 
assured  him  it  would  make  a good  de- 
fence and  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
to  return.  The  next  morning,  Nov.  16, 
before  day-break,  Magaw  took  a position 
from  which  he  couli  control  the  whole 
and  made  disposition  of  his  troops  to 
meet  the  oncoming  assault  lie  dis- 
tributed his  little  force  to  the  diiferenfc 
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outlying1  fortified  positions.  The  three- 
lines  of  defence  on  the  south,  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Harlem,  were  assigued  to 
the  regiments  of  Cadwallader  and  Ma*aw, 
the  latter  under  Lieut. -Col  Penrose, 
with  companies  from  Miles’  and  some 
other  battali  ns.  The  little  three  gun 
fort  on  the  Dorth  end  of  the  rocky  rid^e, 
was  given  to  Rawlins  with  his  Maryland 
riflemen.  The  long  line  on  the  east,  on 
the  steep  sides  of  the  Harlem  river,  was 
assigned  to  Col.  Baxter,  oi  Bucks  county, 
and  the  Flying  Camp.  For  complete 
list  of  names  worthy  of  meutiou,  re- 
ference can  only  be  made  to  fuller  ac 
counts,  we  will  only  add  those  of  Col. 
Watts,  Lieut.  Col  William  Butler,  Mont- 
gomery, Thomas  Bull  and  Col.  Haslett 
with  his  Delaware  Boys. 

The  British  pltu  included  four  simul 
taneous  attacks.  That  on  the  South  was 
made  by  artillery  between  7 and  8 o’clock 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Harlem  river. 
They  soon  approached  in  great  force, 
some  coming  down  the  Harlem  in  flat- 
boats.  During  the  hour  and  a half  that 
this  fight  was  going  on,  General  Wash- 
ington, and  Generals  Putnam,  Greene 
and  Mercer  came  over  from  Ft.  Lee, 
viewed  the  positions  of  the  troops,  and 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  As  Greene  relates,  :ithere  we 
all  stood  in  a very  awkward  position,  as 
the  dispositions  were  made  and  the 
enemy  advancing,  we  durst  not  attempt 
any  Dew  disposition,  iudeed  we  saw 
nothing  amiss.”  They  all  urged  Wash- 
ington to  come  off.  A writer  quoted  by 
Graydon,  as  an  undoubted  authority, 
say.s,  ‘‘It  is  a fact  not  generally  knowm 
that  the  British  took  p >ssession  of  the 
very  spot  on  which  they  stood  in  Id 


minutes  after  they  left.31 

But  it  was  on  the  north  that  the 
decisive  conflict  took  place.'  Rawlins 
was  attacked  sometime  later  in  the 
morning  by  Gen.  Knyphausen  and  his 
division  of  Hessians.  The  German  Gen- 
eral had  asked  it  as  a special  fa'- or  that 
he  might  lead  the  main  attack  at  the 
head  of  German  regiments,  exclusively. 
The  ground  was  rough  and  wooded. 
Both  sides  fought  with  great  stubbor- 
ness.  The  losses  of  the  Hessians  were 
the  greater,  as  again  and  again  they  at- 
tacked the  iatrenehmeuts  and  were  re 
pulsed.  But  numbers  finally  prevailed 
and  they  carried  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  rifles  of  the  Americans  had  become 
too  foul  for  use.  Knyphausen  reache  d 
position  100  yards  from  the  fort  and  seat 
a second  summons  to  surrender.  The 
fort  was  crowded  with  troops  that  had 
been  driven  in  from  different  points. 
Magaw  asked  four  hours  time,  but  was 
allowed  only  half  hour.  A council  of 
war  decided  that  as  their  supply  of  water 
was  cut  off  and  the  fort  was  incapable  of 
defence,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

During  the  final  assault  of  the  Hes- 
sians, in  nearing  the  fort,  Washington 
was  a spectator  from  the  heights  op- 
posite and  saw  his  soldiers  bayonetted 
by  the  Hessians,  infuriated  by  the  stub- 
born resistance.  It  is  said  the  sight 
drew  tears  to  his  eyes.  The  following 
description  is  by  a German  officer. 
When  the  half  hour  was  up,  the  com- 
mander, Magaw,  came  himself,  and  his 
fate  seemed  hard  to  him.  The  officer 
told  him  Gen.  Koyphausen  was  100 
paces  off,  and  he  should  come  with  him, 
under  his  safe  conduct,  and  see  if  he 
would  give  him  better  terms.  But  with- 
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put  result.  ‘The  men  marched  out  be- 
tween a double  line  of  grenadiers,  gave 
up  their  yellow,  blue  and  white  banners, 
on  which  Knyphausen  looked  with  dis- 
dain. The  prisoners  were  not  only 
matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  abuse.  Ac- 
cording to  Gray  don,  “the  term  rebel, 
with  the  epithet  “dammed”  before  it  was 
the  mildest  they  received.”  He  narrates 
that  when  he  was  captured,  outside  of 
the  fort,  an  officer  rode  up  at  full  gallop 
and  exclaimed:  “Wnat!  taking  piisoners! 
Kill  them,  kill  every  man  of  them!” 
Graydon,  taking  off  his  hat  and  saying: 
“Sir,  I put  myself  under  your  protec- 
tion;” his  manner  was  softened  at  once. 
They  were  marched  to  New  York,  the 
story  of  the  prison  ship  is  too  notorious 
to  be  repeated.  There  were  some  hum- 
erous  incidents  of  course,  one  showing 
that  they  were  not  ail  Scotch-Irish  at 
least.  The  enumerating  officer  coming 
where  the  American  officers  were  collect- 
ed, came  upon  “a  little  squat  militia 
officer  from  York  county,”  as  described 
by  Graydon.  “You  are  an  officer,  Sir?” 
he  said  in  a questioning  maoner.  “Yes,” 
he  answered.  “Your  rank,  Sir?”  With 
a significant  smile,  the  reply  was,  “I  am 
a Keppen.” 

But  before  we  go  further  there  are  one 
or  two  points  to  b3  noted.  It  is  evident 
that  the  rapidity  of  Howe’s  movement 
was  a surprise.  Even  the  day  before  the 
summons,  that  event  seemed  remote  in 
Washington’s  mind.  Howe’s  extreme 
caution  in  attacking  fortified  positions, 
after  his  experience  at  Bunker  Hill,  as 
shown  at  Brooklyn  and  White  Plains, 
seems  to  have  left  him.  His  movement 
on  Fort  Washington  was  made  with  a 
celerity,  confidence,  aud  directness  not 
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in  keeping  with  his  character  Gravdon 
in  his  memoirs,  published  in  1812,  ex- 
pressed a surmise  of  treason,  which  has 
since  become  demonstrated  fact  by 
documents  since  discovered.  The  treason 
of  Demont  accounts  for  it.  He  was  ad- 
jutant of  Macaw’s  own  regiment,  and 
enjoyed  his  fullest  confidence  He  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  Pennsylvania  He  was  intel- 
ligent. He  deserted  to  the  British  lines 
with  complete  plans  and  information  in 
regard  to  every  detail  of  the  position, 
that  enabled  Howe  to  plan  and  execute 
his  plans  with  absolute  certainty,  with 
the  overwhelming  forces  at  his  command, 
that  Washington  could  not  have  looked 
for.  Another  question  that  arises  is: 
Why  Washington  allowed  himself  to  be 
o^er  ruled  into  holding  the  post  against 
his  positive  and  expressed  judgement? 
It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that,  up  to 
that  time,  Washington  was  limited  in  his 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief,  by  a 
Committee  of  Congress  and  the  Councils 
of  War  of  his  generals;  and  the  latter 
were  largely,  though  unconsciously,  in- 
fluenced by  the  known  and  positively 
expressed  views  of  Congress  One  great 
compensation  for  these  series  of  disasters 
was  the  early  deposit  of  all  military 
power,  unreservedly  in  the  hauds  of 
Washington  There  is  another  little  in- 
cident, not  of  hiah  importance,  but 
rather  of  romatic  interest  In  the  little 
redoubt,  where  Knyphausen  led  his 
attack,  there  was  a great  lack  of  artillery- 
men— one  now  being  required  to  do  the 
work  of  four. 

John  Corbin,  of  York  County,  at  one 
/ of  tb©  guns  wa-s  kili&ci.  His  wile,  ^Ia,r- 
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gave;  C.c-rUlii, . by  his  gid£,  helped  to  . 
serve  the  gun,  until  she  fell,  struck 
by  three  grape  shot.  Her  services  and 
heroism  were  recognized  at  once  by 
the  State,  and  by  Congress. 

The  fort,  renamed  Fort  Knyphausen, 
in  honor  of  its  captor,  was  repossessed 
by  the  Americans  Nov.  25,  1783.  In 
England  amid  their  rejoicing  they  did 
not  conceal  their  admiration  for  the 
defender.  One  newspaper  said  of  the 
defense  that  “It  was  conducted  with 
infinite  spirit  by  Col.  Magaw;  ” an- 
other that  “Col.  Magaw  made  offer  of 
capitulation  under  fire  of  the  cannon, 
with  a musquet  of-  each  other,  mutual- 
ly agreeing  that  a gun  should  not  be 
discharged.”  To  be  sure  there  were 
parvanimous  ones  who  found  their 
opportunity  to  speak  otherwise.  Thus 
one  “who  had  long  admired  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  Americans”  “highly 
applauds  their  new  invention  of  de- 
fending their  strongholds  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  laying  down  their  arms/’ 
This  he  thinks  an  improvement  in  the 
art  of  war.  But  among  his  country- 
men his  bravery  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Judge  Steele,  in  concluding  his  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment at  the  site  of  the  fort,  Nov.  16, 
1901,  said:  “The  most  gallant  figure 
of  the  Revolution,  to  my  mind,  is 
Colonel  Magaw;  and  I say  that,  well 
remembering  Putnam  and  Warren  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Anthony  Wayne  at 
Stony  Point,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
at  Yorktown.  But  Colonel  Magaw 
held  the  fort  here  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds . and  against  a . sure  defeat. 
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Cf-ilcnel  Magaw,  to  my  mini,  lianas 
cut  as  the  sublime  personal  hero  of 
the  Revolution.” 

Prisoner  on  Long'  Island — Carriage — 
Exchange 

But  to  return  to  'our  hero,  Mag-aw 
and  the  other  officers  were  sent  to 
Long  Island,  FI  at  bush,  Gravesend  and 
other  places,  where  they  were  allowed 
many  privileges  and  enjoyed  as  much 
of  life  as  their  condition  as  prisoners 
would  allow.  Obstacles  continually 
arose  to  their  exchange.  Graydon  we "1 
gives  vent  to  their  longings  for  lib- 
erty  and  home  and  restoration  to  their 
places  in  the  army.  Even  threats  of 
sending  them  to  England  had  some- 
thing of  relief  in  them.  Still  as  the 
months  and  years  rolled  on  they  be- 
gan to  be  at  home  among*  the  proud 
old  Dutch  families,  that  talked  Knick- 
erbocker Dutch,  and  held  their  heads 
high.  Col.  Magow  in  the  meantime 
became  intimate  in  the  family  of  Rut- 
gert  Van  Brunt,  a prominent  citizen, 
for  seyeral  years  sheriff  of  the  county, 
a , colonel  in  the  militia,  and  member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  who  lived 
on  his  farm  near  Gravesend,  Long 
Island.  His  daughter  Maretje  (Mar- 
ritie,  Marietta)  a prepossessing,  well 
educated  young  lady,  a brilliant  con- 
versationalist, and  patriotic  with  all, — 
well — in  short  she  became  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Magow,  April  1779,  at  the  age  of 
17,  and  at  the  time  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  on  Long 
Island.  He  was  not  exchanged  until 
store  than  a year  inter,  as  the  follow- 
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iut  trpjip.crip.t  of  the  dACUingn.t  £h,3W£, 
which  also  included  his  friend  and 
fellow  townsman  Gen.  Wm,  Thomp- 
son:— “I  Joshua  Goring,  Esq.,  British 
Commissary  of  Prisoners  do  certify 
for  and  in  behalf  of  his  Excellency 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  Brigadier 
General  Thompson,  Col.  Magaw  and 
Lieut.  Laurens,  American  prisoners  of 
war,  are  exchanged  by  composition 
according  to  the  tariff  or  valuation 
settled  and  adjudged  as  reasonable  by 
tbe  Commissioners  British  and  Amer- 
ican at  the  last  meeting  held  at  Am- 
boy in  March,  17S0,  against  Major 
General  Riedesel,  of  the  Brunswick 
troops  of  the  Convention  of  Sara- 
toga 25th  Cot.,  1780.”  Col.  Magaw  did 
not  re-enter  the  army  though  eager 
to  do  so.  In  a letter  urging  his  claims 
he  writes:  “As  the  commissions  I had 
the  honor  to  bear  were  unsolicited  on 
my  part,  and  the  motives  to  act  under 
them  solely  the  good  of  my  country; 
if  my  services  shall  be  deemed  further 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  army,  provided  the  rank 
I am  now  entitled  to,  is  secured. 
Otherwise  in  Case  of  an  Exchange 
shall  return  to  my  former  profession 
with  a firm  determination  that  when- 
ever the  liberties  of  my  country  shall 
call  for  my  mite,  my  life  and  property 
shall  be  devoted  to  do  its  service — 
independent  of  rank  or  other  circum- 
stance.” Pie  was,  during  his  captivity, 
made  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania Line,  from  which  he  was  re- 
tired, at  his  request,  Jan.  1,  1781.  As 
Gray  don  says:  “As  to  officers  all  the 
regiments  w'erte  not  only  complete  but 
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GTBF&crrtZigf'-imiS.  ■ uRcya  tli.a  .rarArgaai- 
zation  of  the  army  there  were  a great 
many  supernumeraries.  Of  this-  de- 
scription those  who  were  taken  at 
Fort  Washington  emphatically  were. 
They  were  (considered  as  extinct,  and 
their  places  had  been  supplied  by 
others.”  “It  was  evident  that  a re- 
instatement in  the  rank  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  seniority  was  not  to 
be  effected  without  extreme  embar- 
rassment and  injury  to  the  service.” 

Return  to  Carlisle 

Col.  Magaw  and  his  wife,  therefore, 
on  his  exchange,  removed  to  their 
home  in  Carlisle,  and  tradition  has  it 
that  she  was  the  life  of  that  coterie 
of  women  which  made  the  town’s  So- 
ciety so  delightful.  Whilst  he  re-ac- 
quired a large  practice  in  his  profes- 
sion he  took  a leading  interest  in 
everything  relating  to  town  and  the 
county.  He  organized  a military  com- 
pany. He  was  a member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  the  grant  by  the  Penns  of  the 
lot  of  ground  on  Pomfret  street,  on 
which  was  erected  the  so-called  “Old 
College,”  now  occupied  by  the  Ham- 
ilton School  House,  to  Trustees  for  a 
Grammar  School,  Magow’s  name  ap- 
pears among  the  Trustees.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Board  of.  Trustees  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. As  to  his  nhurch  relations  there 
is  nothing  very  definite.  Dr.  Wing  in 
his  very  complete  and  interesting 
“History  of  the'  First  Presbyterian 
CLhrreh  in  Carlisle,”  which.  is  in.  fact 
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a history  -of  early  -Frestyterianism. 
vest  of  the  Susquehanna,  gives  sketch- 
es of  many  prominent  men  of  that 
period  among  them  Magaw,  and  re- 
marks, “These  men  were  nearly  all 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  Carlisle”  and  in  another 
place,  in  the  list  of  contributors  to 
Rev.  Steele’s  church,  about  1773,  the 
name  of  Robert  Magaw  is  found;  to 
thece  facts  may  be  added  the  other 
that  at  his  burial  a discourse  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson.  Pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  that  church.  A fact  that 
might  suggest  a different  church  con- 
nection, recently  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, is  that  when  he"  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill,  shortly  after  the  surrender, 
whilst  a prisoner  in  New  York,  he 
was  visited  by  Rev.  Charles  Inglis 
(Episcopal-Trinity  Parish)  who,  Dec. 
8,  1776,  wrote  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Colonel,  adding:  “He  is  now 
recovering  and  I flatter  myself,  past 
danger.” 

His  characteristic  signature  appears 
2S  a witness  to  the  first  contract  for 
the  building  of  the  Old  Stone  Church 
on  the  square — 1769 — , but  as  the  con- 
tract is  in  his  handwriting,  he  may 
have  simply  acted  as  attorney  in  the 
case. 

As  an  evidence  of  active  interest  in 
purely  social  matters  is  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bold  signature,  almost  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  containing  many 
other  prominent  names  of  subscribers 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Dancing  Assembly  erf  the  town.  Oner 
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line,  almost  completely  erased,  how- 
ever, limits  the  age  under  which  a 
lady  may  not  he  invited.  In' Philadel- 
phia Assembly  it  is  18,  I believe.  But 
we  have  seen  Marrittie  Van  Brunt  was 
married  at  17. 

He  resided  in  the  house  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Square,  on 
Hanover  street,  and  also  owned  the 
house  adjoining  on  the  south.  The 
latter  is  interesting  as  having  been 
occupied  by  Washington  during  the 
v'hiskey  Insurrection,  as  it  happened 
to  be  unoccupied  at  that  time.  He 
took  bis  meals,  however,  at  a house, 
row  Franklin  House,  on  the  opposite 
side  .of  the  street.  Dr.  Nisbet,  the 
President  of  the  College,  also  occupied 
it  for  a short  time.  On  the  map  of 
Carlisle,  by  Judge  Creigh,  in  1781,  lot 
No.  210,  on  the  south  side  of  East 
Pomfret  street,  is  marked  “R.  JIagav.” 
It  does  not  follow  that  this  lot  was  in 
his  possession  in  1764,  as  the  name 
might  have  been  inserted  after  that 
date.  He  also  had  a plantation  near 
the  town. 

I>eath — Burial  in  the  ‘‘Old  Graveyard” 

His  death  occurred  suddenly,  Jan. 
6th,  1790,  at  the  early  age  of  52  years. 
It  affected  greatly  the  whole  commun- 
ity. He  was  described  as  an  eminent 
attorney,  and  an  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent gentleman;  that  by  a singular 
felicity  he  lived  and  died  without  a 
foe.  His  funeral  has  been  described 
in  several  accounts,  but  in  a general 
way,  so  that  I have  taken  pains  to 
gpet  the  full  account  from  what  I tre- 
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lie  vs.  to  t£x  the-  only  copy  of  Kline's 
Carlisle  Gazette  of  Jan.  13,  1790,  and 
give  it  without  correction  of  typo- 
graphical or  other  errors,  as  it  is 
sometimes  misquoted,  and  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  determination 
of  his  unmarked  place  of  burial. 

Carlisle,  Jan.  13. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  Robert  Magaw,  Esq. 
was  entered  at  the  burial  place  near 
this  town.  The  funeral  was  perhaps 
the  most  respectable  ever  seen  here. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  pro- 
cession: 

Troop  of  horse  dismounted. 
Music, 

Corps  c-f  Infantry,  lately  commanded 
by  Col.  Magaw, 

Clergy, 

Physicians 

The  Body — Pall  supported  by  six 
Gentlemen,  lare  Officers  of 
the  American  Army 
Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Dickinson 
College, 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Attorneys  at  Laws, 

Students  of  Dickinson  College 
Officers  of  the  County,  and  Principal 
Officers  of  the  Borough  of  Carlisle 
Citizens 

Minute  guns  were  tired  by  the  Ar- 
tillery during  the  procession.  At  the 
grave  a pathetic  discourse  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Davidson. 
Three  voilies  from  the  Infantry  closed 
the  scene." 

His  grave  is  unmarked,  and  the  ex- 
pression “burial  place  near  this 
town”  is  not-  definite.  It  has  been  in- 
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terp  rated,  in  comparatively  meant 
years  to  mean  “Meeting  House  Springs 
Graveyard,”  about  two  miles  west  of 
Carlisle.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  records,  traditions  or  history, 
or  family  associations  to  suggest  it  as 
the  burial  place  of  Colonel  Magaw. 
It  was  first  suggested,  rather  incident- 
ally by  Hon.  J.  B.  Linn,  a high  author- 
ity on  facts  of  Pennsylvania  history. 
In  an  article  on  Magaw,  in  1373,  he 
says,  “The  date  cf  his  death  is  un- 
known and  no  tombstone  marks  his 
grave.”  But  in  a subsequent  article, 
five  years  later,  he  writes,  “He  died 
Jan.  7,  1790,  and  is  buried  in  Meeting 
House  Springs  Graveyard,  two  miles 
west  of  Carlisle.”  Whilst  he  quotes 
freely  from  the  account,  just  given, 
from  Kline’s  Gazette,  he  does  not  quote 
the  descriptive  words  “burial  plane 
near  this  town,”  but  substitutes  his 
interpretation,  doubtless  as  giving 
fuller  information.  On  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  it 
seems  probable,  indeed  practically  cer- 
tain, that  the  so-called  old  graveyard 
at  Carlisle,  was  meant.  It  could  not 
have  been  better  described  at  that 
time  than  as  “near  this  town.”  The 
lot  was  given  to  the  town  for  burial 
purposes  shortly  after  it  was  laid  out. 
It  was  outside  the  limits  of  the  town. 
At  the  time  of  the  burial  of  Col.  Magaw 
it  was  separated  from  the  town,  which 
consisted  largely  of  two  main  streets, 
by  unimproved  lots,  and  it  was  the 
general  burying  ground  for  the  town. 
Gen.  Wm,  Thompson,  Magaw’s  warm, 
personal  friend  and  former  Colonel, 
'awd-  whose  executor  Magaw  was,  ten 
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year 3 before,  was-  brought'  from-  his 
place,  ‘"Soldiers’  Retreat,5’  four  miles 
west  of  Carlisle,  and  lies  in  a wel-1- 
marked  grave  in  the  old  graveyard, 
then  near,  now  in  the  Borough  limits 
of  Carlisle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Meeting  House  Spring  graveyard  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  oldest  Presby- 
terian Churches  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, elder  than  Carlisle.  The  church, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  now  uncer- 
tain, was  abandoned  by  the  congrega- 
tion before  1760  for  a meeting  house 
in  Carlisle,  which  was  subsequently 
abandoned  for  the  Old  Scone  Church 
erected  on  the  Square.  The  burying 
ground  in  connection  with  the  church, 
grew  rapidly  into  disuse,  except  by 
some  of  the  older  families,  who  had 
plots  there,  and  by  the  time  we  are 
considering,  1790  was  practically  aban- 
doned. At  the  time  when  Magaw 
settled  in  the  county  the  church  was 
abandoned,  and  his  wife  was  from 
Long  Island  so  that  there  wrere  no 
family  considerations  why  he  should 
have  been  buried  apart  from  those 
among  whom  he  had  lived  and  by 
whom  he  was  so  highly  esteemed. 

But  another  consideration  would  al- 
most decide  the  inapplicability  of  the 
word  “near”  in  that  connection  tot 
Meeting  House  Springs.  The  large 
funeral  procession,  in  which  all  class- 
es took  part,  for  most  part  on  foot, 
could  hardly  have  gone  four  miles, 
there  and  back,  in  midwinter  over  a 
rough  road,  and  have  listened  to  a 
funeral  discourse  at  the  grave.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  therefore,  I think  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  heroic  de- 
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fender  of  Fort  Washing-fan  rssts  in 
our  Old  Graveyard,  w here  rest  many 
other  worthies  of  our  country.'  That 
his  grave  should  he  unmarked  is  net 
as  exceptional  as  it  may  seem.  Little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
preservation  of  such  records.  There 
are  doubtless  many  other  unmarked 
graves  there.  Even  Ephraim  Blaine, 
whose  descendants  continued  to  live 
in  Carlisle,  lies  in  an  unmarked  grave 
in  an  unknown  place. 

The  executors  named  in  his  will, 
dated  Nov.  29,  1739,  were  Marietta 
Magaw,  Rutgert  Van  Brunt,  George 
Cavenhoven,  Samuel  Laird  and  James 
Hamilton. 

Children 

Col.'  Magaw’s  Long  Island  wife, 
Marietta,  as  he  calls  her,  died  in  Car- 
lisle, April  15  th,  1803. 

They  had  two  children:  Elizabeth 
Magow,  born  Jan.  8th,  1780,  and  Van 
Brunt  Magow,  born  Sept.  2nd,  17,33. 
Elizabeth  married  Peter  McCarthy, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a 
Dutchman,  or  conversed  in  Dutch. 
She  died  in  180S  of  yellow  fever.  They 
had  children:  among  their  descend- 
ants is  Professor  Fitzgerald  Tisdall, 
who  represented  the  family  at  the 
dedication  of  the  monument.  Van 
Brunt  Magaw,  inherited  Gravesend,, 
married  Adrianna  Voorkees,  and 
settled  down  to  the  life  of  a farmer. 
They  also  had  issue.  He  died  in  1S31. 
The  purpose  in  this  paper  has  been 
not  so  much  to  give  purely  biograph- 
ical data,  but  to  present,  in  a neces- 
sarily hurried  manner  the  salient 
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points'  in . the  history  & f-  one  cf  -whom  • 
our  country  may  well  be  proud,  that 
portray  as  much  as  possible  of  .the 
man  as  a citizen,  a patriot,  and  a 
soldier,  and  incidentally  afford 
glimpses  at  the  environment  and 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

The  effort  has  been  to  give  data 
that  are  accurate,  and  to  correct  some 
prevalent  errors,  hut  I am  fully  aware 
that  there  may  be  lurking  among  my 
statements  some  that  fuller  inves- 
tigation may  correct. 

I would  particularly  emphasize, 
however,  the  fact  of  considerable  local 
interest,  that  the  burial  place  of  Col. 
Magaw  is,  with  little  question,  our 
Old  Graveyard. 

References 

As  sources  of  information,  besides 
the  standard  histories,  I would  refer 
particularly,  the  “History  of  the  De- 
fense and  Reduction  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington,” by  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton; 
“Graydon’s  Memoirs;”  “Capture  of 
Mount  Washington,”  by  E.  F.  de  Lan- 
cey;  “The  Bergen  Family,”  by  Teunis 
G.  Bergen;  “History  of  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  by  Rev.  Con- 
way P.  Wing,  D.  D.  But  I have  relied 
in  the  last  resort  for  verification  or 
correction  of  data  upon  original  docu- 
ments and  correspondence,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  historical  contributions 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray,  D.  D., 
who  rescued  many  documents  relating 
to  Magaw  and'  others  as  Linn  says, 
“from  the  maw  of  the  paper  mill.” 

In  preparing  the  manuscript  for 
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publication,  opportunity  has  bans, 
taken  to  give,  in  some  cases,  more 
fully,  what  was  necessarily  abridged 
by  reason  of  the  time  limit  of  a paper. 


NEWSPAPER  HISTORY 
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Pennsylvania 
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Read  Before  the  Hamilton  Library 
Assocsalion,  Carlisle , Pa. , March  04, 
1916 , and  Reprinted  for  the  Histori- 
cal Departmeyit 

PREFACE. 

Newspapers  were  first  printed  in 
Venice,  1556;  in  England,  1622.  The 
first  periodicals  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  we  learn,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Eighteenth  century. 

“Public  Occurrences”  was  the  title 
of  the  pioneer,  and  was  issued  in  the 
city  of  Boston  in  September,  1690. 

The  first  permanent  newspaper  was 
the  Boston  News-Letter,  issued  April, 
1704,  and  with  it  newspaper  reporting 
began. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Ad- 
vertiser, published  by  John  Dunlap,  in 
1784,  afterwards  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  first  of  the  cheap  or  “penny” 
papers  was  issued  in  1833 — S3  years 
ego,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Benj. 
H.  Day.  It  was  called  the  Sun,  and 
Immediately  acquired  a surprisingly 
enormous  . circulation.  When  first 
issued  it  was  less  than  one  foot  square 
in  size. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  one 
cf  the  most  important  peculiarities  of 
newspapers  is,  that  but  very  few  who 
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read  them  much,  ever  read  anything 
else. 

The  most  momentous  alteration  in 
the  i>osition  of  the  newspaper  press,  it 
is  asserted,  has  been  wrought  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 

Since  1S4S,  less  than  seven  decades, 
every  country  in  the  civilized  world 
has  been  devoting  itself  to  the  work  of 
Popular  Education,  with  the  result  of 
increasing,  fully  tenfold  the  number  of 
persons  knowing  how  “to  read,  write 
and  cipher,”  but  very  little  more. 

What  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  occupation  of 
gossips  in  taverns,  street  corners,  and 
by  town-criers  going  through  the 
streets,  had,  by  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury , risen  to  the  rank  of  a new  in- 
dustry requiring  large  capital  and  a 
large  plant. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CARLISLE 
AND  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  "west  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  was,  probably,  the  Car- 
lisle Weekly  Gazette,  or  Western  Re- 
pository of  Knowledge,  edited  by  Kline 
and  Reynolds.  The  first  number  was 
issued  in  July,  1785,  a small  four-page 
sheet,  on  paper  of  bluish  tint.  It  was 
discontinued  in  1815,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  Federal  in  politics,  and  was 
sold  for  fifteen  shillings  (two  dollars) 
per  annum,  or  six  cents  a single  copy. 

A small  sheet,  called  the  Cumberland 
Register  wras  published  by  Archibald 
Loudon  from  September  1805-1813.  A 
four-page  sheet,  on  dark  paper,  an  in- 
complete file  of  which  is  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington, 
b.  C. 

In  1822,  a paper  called  the  Carlisle 
Gazette  was  commenced  by  John  Mc- 
Cartney, which,  three  years  later,  was 
under  the  supervision  of  John  Wight- 
man.  a member  of  the  well-known  Car- 
lisle family  of  that  name. 

About  the  same  time  a religious 
weekly  paper  was  es*ablished  by  Flem- 
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ing  & Geddes,  South  Hanover  Street, 
named  the  Religious  Miscellany. 

In  August,  1S30,  a 16-page  pamphlet, 
entitled  the  “Messenger  of  Useful 
Knowledge,”  was  published.  It  was 
edited  by  Professor  Rogers,  of  Dickin- 
son College,  but  wras  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  those  days 
Carlisle  was  an  acknowledged  literary 
centre. 

Among  the  original  publications,  was 
“Narratives  of  Outrages  Committed  by 
the  Indians,”  by  Archibald  Loudon,  2 
Vols.,  1S11.  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jects” by  Isabella  Oliver,  1805.  “Spirit- 
ual Life  or  Regeneration,”  by  George 
Duffield,  D.  D.,  1S32.  Also,  “Reports 
of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,”  by  Wm. 
Rawle,  Jr.,‘  Charles  B.  Penrose  and 
Frederick  Watts,  Esqs.,  1831,  together 
with  other  publications. 


THE  CARLISLE  HERALD 

The  Carlisle  Eagle  or  Herald  wTas 
commenced  about  October  1,  1799,  and 
•was  published  by  John  P.  Thompson, 
deputy  postmaster,  until  1802,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Archibald  Loudon, 
son  of  James  Loudon,  who  was  born  on 
ship  during  the  passage  from  Scotland. 

It  belonged  to  the  Federal  party,  and 
was  a dark,  dingy  sheet  printed  on 
coarse  paper.  Foreign  news  w~as  more 
than  a month  old  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

In  1804,  and  for  a long  time  there- 
after, it  was  published  by  William 
Alexander,  a distinguished  officer  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  who  died  in  1S37. 
Ir»  1825  by  Ann  Phillips  and  George 
Fleming,  and  after  January,  1826  by 
Ann  Phillips  and  her  son. 

The  Herald  was  owned  at  an  early 
day  by  Henry  Spicer,  and  at  that  time 
his  nephew,  Ephraim  Cornman,  subse- 
quently associated  in  the  ownership  of 
the  American  Volunteer  and  American 
Democrat,  learned  the  trade. 

Among  the  editors  and  proprietors 
recalled  are:  E.  Beatty,  Mr.  Coover, 
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W.  M.  Porter,  Jacob  Rheem,  Rbeem 
<^r  Dunbar,  A.  K.  Rheem,  Weakley  &. 
Wallace,  and  0.  L.  Haddock,  Dr.  W. 
Trickett  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  Little. 

Early  in  1881  the  Semi-Weekly  Mir- 
ror was  published  by  the  Herald,  and 
merged  with  it,  and  about  that  time 
the  paper  was  purchased  by  our  towns- 
man, John  Hays,  Esq.,  and  printed 
under  the  name  of  the  Herald  Print- 
ing Company. 

Mr.  John  Baker,  of  South  Middleton, 
purchased  one-half  interest  from  Mr. 
Hays,  and  the  Daily  Herald  was  estab- 
lished in  September,  1886. 

In  1905  the  paper  was  sold  to  a syn- 
dicate, headed  by  Caleb  S.  Brinton, 
postmaster,  who  formed  the  Carlisle 
Printing  Co.,  which  corporation  con- 
tinues the  publication  in  the  mean- 
while purchasing  and  merging  with  it 
the  old  established  American  Volun- 
teer. Harry  R.  McCartney,  ex-County 
Treasurer  and  leading  Republican,  is 
the  efficient  manager. 

THE  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER 

We  learn  was  established  Septem- 
ber 15,  1814,  after  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812.  For  many  years  it  was  edited 
by  William  B.  and  James  Underwood, 
members  of  that  well-known  Carlisle 
family.  The  first  mentioned  served 
one  year  as  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  died  in  1834. 

There  are  four  bound  files  of  this 
well-remembered  pioneer  Democratic 
weekly  publication  in  the  periodical 
section  of  the  great  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  D.  C..  cover- 
ing the  years  1839.  1S40,  1845  and  1S46. 

From  Vol.  4,  No.  6,  July  25,  1839, 
we  learn  that  editors  and  proprietors 
were  George  Sanderson  and  Ephraim 
Cornman . 

-June  11,  1S40,  E.  Cornman  withdrew 
when  George  Sanderson  was  the  sole 
owner. 

July  31.  1845,  George  Sanderson  sold 
out  to  John  B.  Bratton  and  Jerome  K. 
Boyer,  two  practical  printers  of  Har- 
risburg, E’a.,  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  State  work. 
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November,  1846,  Mr.  Bratton  ob- 
tained entire  control  of  the  Volunteer' 
and  was  always  regarded  as  the  as- 
knowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  this  county. 

Several  years  later  William  Ken- 
nedy, elsewhere  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Bratton,  and  contributed  largely  to  its 
success  by  his  brilliant  editorials  and 
keen  perception  of  politics,  State  and 
National. 

Other  proprietors  and  editors  re- 
membered were  the  late  Hon.  A.  M. 
Wherry,  J.  M.  Cooper,  J.  Zeemer,  A. 
M.  Gher  and  C.  M.  BrewTster. 

Mr.  Bratton-  learned  the  printing 
business  in  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  and  in 
the  same  office  .with  the  late  Col.  Alex. 
McClure,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  ac- 
quired a National  reputation  as  an  edi- 
tor and  a leader. 

It  was  while* we  were  in  Mr.  Brat- 
ton’s office,  employed  as  a printer  in 
1867-68,  he  wrote  one  of  his  finest  edi- 
torials on  “Ingratitude,”  in  which  Hon. 
James  Buchanan  and  Jno.  W.  Forney 
were  the  principal  characters. 

THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRAT 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  long  years  of 
365  days  each,  in  tnis  office,  our  infor- 
mation is  meagre  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  its  establishment.  However, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  40’s  after  Mr. 
Ephraim  Cornman  had  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  American  Volunteer, 
elsewhere  referred  to.  Our  informa- 
tion dates  from  May  16,  1S61,  the  day 
we  first  entered  the  office.  Mr.  Corn- 
man  was  the  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  paper  w*as  Democratic  in  politics 
— not  of  the  aggressive  assortment,  but 
neutral,  if  the  term  can  be  properly 
used.  We  graduated  therefrom  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1S64,  and  we  never 
learned  when  the  Democrat  was 
merged  with  the  Volunteer. 
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THE  CARLISLE  AMERICAN 


Was  established  about  1S55,  as  the 
organ  for  the  new  political  party  then 
coming  into  existence  in  the  United 
States — the  American  or  Know  Noth- 
ing. It  was  sponsored  by  a number 
of  the  most  influential  and  represen- 
tative citizens  of  the  town,  who,  at 
that  time,  sixty  years  ago,  had  become 
affiliated  with  this  new  party,  whose 
platform  was  based,  principally,  upon 
opposition  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  George  Zinn,  a former  school 
teacher  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
townships,  a popular  person,  and  a 
forceful  editorial  writer  was  the  editor 
and  publisher. 

The  American  office  occupied  the 
frame  building  in  the  Franklin  House 
Row  at  the  entrance  to  the  yards,  be- 
longing to  the  McFeelv  estate. 

In  1856  when  tne  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  was  perfected,  much 
of  what  remained  of  the  recent  Ameri- 
can party  was  absorbed  by  the  newer 
or  more  attractive  organization,  and 
the  Carlisle  American  followed  the  pro- 
cession. 

Mr.  George  Zinn  filled  the  position 
of  postmaster  of  Carlisle  most  accept- 
ably for  two  successive  terms,  the 
office  being  located  on  South  Hanover 
Street,  adjoining  the  well-known  tav- 
ern the  Franklin  and  the  present  loca- 
tion of  Kronenberg’s.  A few  years 
later  a bright  and  attractive  paper 
passed  out  of  existence  and  was 
merged  into  the  Herald. 

THE  SENTINEL 

The  Valley  Sentinel  weekly)  was  es- 
tablished in  Shippensburg.  a few  days 
after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter.  S. 
C.,  April,  1861 — first  year  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  a stock  company,  and  William 
Kennedy,  an  experienced  journalist 
and  lawyer,  of  Chambersburg.  placed 
in  charge.  The  first  issue  of  the 
new  paper  appeared  April  22.  1861. 

In  1865  Mr.  Kennedy  retired  and 
formed  a partnership  with  the  Hon. 
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John  B.  Bratton,  in  the  publication 
of  the  American  Volunteer,  Carlisle, 
located  in  the  Bratton  building, 
south  side  of  the  Market. 

Joseph  T.  Rippey,  of  Baltimore, 
was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sen- 
tinel, and  conducted  it  until  November 
3.  1866,  when  it  ceased  publication. 

Within  the  month,  on  the  26th  of 
November,  Robert  J.  Coffey,  of  Clev- 
ersburg,  was  placed  in  charge  as  edi- 
tor, and  again  recommenced  its  publi- 
cation on  the  5th  of  December. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1869,  Coffey  be- 
came the  sole  proprietor.  In  1869, 
and  again  in  1870  the  office  was  dam- 
aged by  fire. 

In  1S71  Mr.  Coffey  sold  out  to  Capt. 
T.  F.  Singizer,  of  Mechanicsburg,  who 
had  learned  the  printing  in  the  office 
of  the  American  Volunteer. 

Six  months  later  Coffey  bought  it 
back,  and  continued  its  publication 
until  1871,  when  he  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  it  was 
bought  by  George  Bobb,  A.  H.  Brink- 
er,  Harry  Manning,  and  Henry  K. 
Peffer,  with  the  latter  as  editor  in 
charge. 

May  22,  1874,  Mr.  Peffer  became  sole 
owner  and  the  office  was  at  once  re- 
moved to  Carlisle  and  located  in  the 
avenue  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  on  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Amelia  Given  Beall — a site  occu- 
pied by  the  American  Democrat  when 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Ephraim 
Cornman  more  than  a half  century 
ago,  and  wherein  we  attempted  to 
learn  all  that  was  good  (or  mischiev- 
ous) in  connection  with  the  mysteries 
of  printing  in  those  grand  old  days  of 
hand-type  setting. 

In  1881.  after  the  removal  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  old  Carlisle  Herald  to  its 
present  location  on  West  High  Street, 
the  Sentinel  was  removed  to  its  newly- 
purchased  home — Rheem’s  Hall. 

_ The  Daily  Evening  Sentinel  was  es- 
tablished .the  same  year.  December  13, 
1881,  and  won  its  way  into  public  favor 
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and  patronage  from  its  initial  number. 

In  1889  Deputy  Sheriff  Wm.  H. 
Peffer,  who  previously  was  in  almost 
complete  control  of  the  Sentinel,  be- 
came sole  owner. 

In  1889  David  R.  Thompson,  who 
had  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of 
printing  in  the  Sentinel  office,  as  well 
as  in  one  of  the  leading  publishing  es- 
tablishments in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  pur- 
chased this  valuable  newspaper  plant 
in  1894 — 22  years  ago,  and  his  been 
sole  owner  and  in  complete  charge 
ever  since, 

THE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN 

September  2,  1S90,  the  first  edition 
of  Carlisle’s  new  daily  paper,  The  Re- 
publican, was  launched  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ogilby,  son  of  our  townsman,  the  late 
J.  W.  Ogilby.  This,  the  third  daily 
was  located  in  the  Bratton  building, 
for  many  years  the  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can Volunteer. 

The  editorials,  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  were 
of  a high  order  and  attracted  atten- 
tion. Articles  were  furnished  by 
such  brilliant  writers  as  Mr.  George 
Zinn  and  Bennett  Bellman,  Esq.,  and 
others . 

In  politics  it  was.  as  its  name  im- 
plied, Republican,  but  was  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  any  one  else  than  Mr. 
Ogilby. 

An  excellent  printer,  having  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  Sentinel  of- 
fice, and  with  several  years  experience 
on  metropolitan  dailies,  the  newspaper 
had  a good  make-up,  good  readable 
type  and  presented  a dignified  appear- 
ance. 

Afte  r being  published  for  several 
months,  upon  mature  deliberation  the 
publisher  concluded  that  three  daily 
papers  were  too  many  for  Carlisle,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  accorded  a 
fair  patronage,  and.  accordingly,  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1891 — twenty-five  years 
ago — the  final  edition  of  one  of  the  old 
town’s  newsy  and  attractive  journals 
was  issued,  universally  regretted  by 
a large  circle  of  readers. 
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THE  DAILY  LEADER 

A Republican  daily  was  established 
in  the  ’80’s  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Weakley, 
previously  associated  with  Hon.  John 
M.  Wallace  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Carlisle  Herald.  In  a few  years  it 
was  discontinued. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  MIRROR 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
Carlisle’s  first  and  only  semi-weekly 
publication  was  established  in  1875.  by 
Joseph  Shrom  Cornman,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  Cornman,  a former  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  American  Volunteer 
and  afterwards  of  the  American  Demo- 
crat. 

The  Mirror  was  located  in  the  -sec- 
ond story  of  the  Judge  Graham  build- 
ing, on  South  Hanover  Street,  a few 
doors  south  of  the  Court  House,  pre- 
viously the  home  of  the  American  Vol- 
unteer for  years.  Democratic  in  poli- 
tics. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  the  Mirror  was 
merged  with  the  Carlisle  Herald,  when 
it  passed  under  a new  management. 

In  1865,  about  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Elliott  Brothers,  Isaac  and 
Samuel  (survivors  of  Company  A, 
Seventh  Penn’a.  Reserves),  excellent 
printers,  (sons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott, 
one  of  the  town’s  leading  apothecary’s), 
v/ho  had  learned  the  printing  trade  in 
the  Herald  office,  when  owned  by  Mr. 
E.  Beatty,  opened  and  successfully 
conducted  for  some  years  a fine  job 
printing  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Neff  building,  on  West  High  Street, 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Y .M.  C. 
A.  Our  townsman,  C.  K.  Reighter. 
obtained  a knowledge  of  the  “art  of 
arts’’  in  this  office. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  “UPPER 
END” 


In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a small  paper  was  published 
in  Shippensburg  by  John  McFarland, 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  politics  of 
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the  Keystone  State  during  the  first 
candidacy  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
for  the  Presidency. 

During  the  brief  period  of  its  ex- 
istence it  was  printed  in  the  second 
story  of  a white  weatherboarded  house, 
known  as  the  “Clark”  house,  west  of 
the  Branch. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1833,  Augustus 
Fromm  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
paper  which  he  named  the  Shippens- 
burg  Free  Press. 

On  September  19,  of  the  same  year, 
Messrs.  David  S.  Clark  and  James 
Culbertson  began  the  publication  of  a 
second  paper  which  they  named  the  In- 
telligencer. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  same  year. 
Mr.  Fromm  sold  out  to  Clark  & Cul- 
bertson, who  consolidated  the  two  and 
named  the  new  paper  the  Free  Press. 
It  was  short  lived. 

William  Baxter,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Newville,  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Franklin  Gazette  on  All  Fool’s  Day, 
April,  1840,  which  existed  about  thir- 
teen months. 

William  A.  Kinsloe  started  a paper 
the  latter  part  of  1841,  which  he  named 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  This  publi- 
cation existed  about  twelve  months, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  John  Mc- 
Curdy and  Robert  Koontz. 

Mr.  Koontz  in  about  six  months,  be- 
came the  sole  proprietor,  when  it  again 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kinsloe. 
and  in  a short  time  was  discontinued. 

On  or  about  the  25th  of  May.  1S37, 
John  F.  Weishampel  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Shippensburg  Herald, 
and  continued  its  publication  about 
two  years.  Soon  after  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Weishampel,  Henry  Claridge 
revived  this  paper  and  published  it  for 
a few  weeks,  when  he  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  the  community  was 
without  a paper  for  sometime. 


' 
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THE  SHIPPENSBURG  NEWS  . 

One  of  the  best  known  newspapers 
in  the  “upper  end”  of  Old  Mother  Cum- 
berland, was  established  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a century  ago.  Our 
townsman,  J.  W.  Kenyon,  who  wms 
connected  with  the  News  for  twelve 
years,  furnishes  the  following  complete 


list  of  proprietors: 

John  F.  Weishample, 1842-1864 

John  L.  Baker 1846-1848 

Jacob  Bomberger 1848-1853 

Eomberger  & D.  Iv.  Wagner  .1S53-1S54 

David  K.  Wagner  1854-1855 

Curriden,  Miller  & Co 1855-1856 

Edward  W.  Curriden 1856-1864 

D.  W.  Thrush 1864-1866 

David  K.  Wagner 1866-1867 

D.  K.  & J.  C.  Wagner 1867-1893 

Jno.  C.  Wagner 1893-1900 

J.  C.  Fleming  (June)  1900  (June)  1915 

Chas.  E.  & J.  A.  Hoke 1915 

In  1845  or  ’46  Messrs.  Cooper  & 
Dechert  established  a Democratic 
paper  in  Shippensburg,  which  was 
called  the  Valley  Spirit.  Within 


eighteen  or  twenty  months  they  re- 
moved it  to  Chambersburg,  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  when  it  became  and  has 
since  been  the  acknowledged  organ  of 
the  Demacracy  in  that  county. 

THE  SHIPPENSBURG  CHRONICLE 

Was  founded  in  1S75  by  Benjamin 
K.  Goodyear  and  Samuel  R.  Murray, 
Democratic  in  politics.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  D.  A.  Orr.  of  Chambers- 
burg, Pa.,  in  1877.  After  an  owner- 
ship of  about  six  months,  Mr.  Orr 
sold  out  to  the  Sanderson  Brothers  (in 
their  day  well-known  sons  of  Hon. 
George  Sanderson,  a once  popular 
Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  a former 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  American 
Volunteer. ) 

After  the  purchase  the  Chronicle 
was  continued  with  A.  J.  (Jack)  as 
publisher,  and  Alfred  Sanderson,  a 
graceful  and  vigorous  writer,  as  editor. 
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Prior  to  1885  the  paper  'changed 
owners,  J.  E.  Wolfe  becoming  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor. 

Upon  his  death,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Belle  Wolfe,  became  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, June  12,  1889,  continuing  as 
such  until  March  26,  1903. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mitten  succeeded  and 
was  editor  and  proprietor  the  ensuing 
six  years. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1909,  the  Ship- 
pensburg  Printing  Company  purchased 
the  plant  and  good  will,  and  have  con- 
tinued as  proprietors  to  date. 

The  following  representative  men 
are  the  officers  of  the  company: 

President — Chas.  L.  Rummell. 

Vice  President-*-!).  G.  Duncan. 

Secretary — Paul  B.  Noftsker. 

Treasurer — N.  W.  Wolfinger. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Rolar,  a writer  of  ad- 
mitted ability  is  the  editor. 

We  would  further  add  this  journal 
already  past  its  fortieth  year,  enjoys 
a liberal  patronage  and  circulation. 

The  Broad  Axe,  an  interesting  paper, 
was  published  at  Cleversburg,  Pa.,  by 
Hon.  Jacb  Bomberger,  at  an  early 
day. 


NEWVILLE 

The  first  effort  to  establish  a news- 
paper in  our  neighboring  town  was 
made  by  a Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  pre- 
viously transferred  the  Central  Engine 
from  Newburg,  this  county,  in  1S43,  but 
ir.  did  not  prove  a financial  success, 
and  was  eventually  abandoned  after  a 
brief  existence. 

In  the  year  1858  the  Star  of  the 
Valley,  subsequently  changed  to  the 
Newville  Star  was  established  by  J. 
M.  Miller.  'Squire  Miller,  as  he  was 
familiarly  known,  afterwards  succeed- 
ed to  the  responsible  position  of  busi- 
ness manager  in  the  office  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  early 
’60’s,  when  controlled  by  the  well- 
known  family  of  Bergners. 

Shortly  after  theestablishment  of  the 
Star,  which  was  edited  for  a time  by 
Prof.  William  Linn,  subsequently  a 
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n:ttsic  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  of 
Carlisle,  the  Fostnot  Brothers  removed 
the  Enterprise  from  Oakville  where  it 
had  been  successfully  established  May, 
1871. 

Mr.  Jno.  B.  Morrow  afterward 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Star,  if  we  are  informed  correctly. 

The  Plainfield  Times  was  a weekly 
journal  established  there  several  years 
since  by  Mar.  John  Strolim,  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  borough  of 
Newville,  and  has  since  been  conduct- 
ed there — although  under  a different 
management. 

The  Telephone,  Newburg,  was  the 
title  of  a bright  weekly  newspaper, 
Mr.  S.  D.  (Squire)  Mowrey,  editor 
and  proprietor,  which  flourished  far  a 
few  years. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  ECHO 

An  attractive  weekly  publication, 
was  published  at  our  neghboring  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  Mount  Holly 
Springs,  in  1871,  by  our  townsman,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Earley. 

In  1890,  nineteen  years  thereafter, 
the  Mount  Holly  Printing  and  Station- 
ery Company  succeeded  to  the  owner- 
ship. The  publication  has  since 
ceased . 

The  Pointer  wras  the  original  name 
of  a small  weekly  journal,  of  independ- 
en  thought,  published  at  the  county- 
seat,  in  recent  years,  by  our  fellow- 
craftsman,  the  late  Samuel  R.  Murray. 

MECHAN1CSBURG 

In  the  year  1S35  Dr.  Jacob  Weaver 
established  the  first  paper  and  named 
it  the  Microcosm. 

The  School  Visitor  was  published  by 
A.  F.  Cox. 

In  1S43  or  44.  a Mr.  Sprigman  began 
the  publication  of  the  Independent 
Press,  which  did  not  long  survive. 

In  1854  John  FI  inn  opened  a print- 
ing office  and  published  the  Meeluin- 
icsburg  Gleaner,  which  he  sold  in  a 
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few  years  to  W.  E.  McLaughla-n,  who 
changed  the  name  to  the  Weekly  Ga- 
zette. It  was  purchased  in  1858  by 
David  J.  Carmony,  who  again  changed 
the  name  to  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Journal. 

In  March,  1868,  the  Valley  Democrat 
was  established  by  a company,  with 
Capt.  Theodore  F.  Singizer  as  pub- 
lisher and  editor.  This  paper  sur- 
vived about  three  years,  and  in,  1871 
was  purchased  by  Robert  H.  Thomas 
and  Edward  C.  Gardner,  who  changed 
the  name  to  the  Valley  Independent. 
Ir  the  meantime  the  Journal  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Rit- 
ner,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity. 

In  1872  the  papers  were  consolidated, 
Mr.  Ritner  retiring  and  the  name  In- 
dependent Journal  adopted. 

In  November,  1873,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Gardner.  Col.  Harry  C. 
Demming,  of  Harrisburg,  succeeded, 
but  withdrew  in  1877.  The  establish- 
ment then  passed  under  the  control  of 
Col.  Robert  H.  Thomas,  exclusively. 

In  January,  1874,  the  Farmer’s 
Friend,  devoted  entirely  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was 
started  by  Colonel  Thomas,  with 
marked  success,  and  in  a short  time  at- 
tained a phenomenal  circulation  and 
was  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  official  paper  of  the 
Grangers,  then  in  the  zenith  of  influ- 
ence. 

Next  was  the  Saturday  Evening  Jour- 
nal. 

In  June,  1877,  J.  J.  Miller  and  J. 
N.  Young:  began  the  publication  of  the 
Semi-Weekly  Ledger. 

In  this  community  there  have  been 
published  various  magazines  and  news- 
papers from  time  to  time,  among  which 
we  would  mention  the  “Schoolroom 
Ledger."  and  “1  Will  Try.”  both  month- 
ly educational  periodicals;  also  the 
“New  Era,”  the  “Manufacturers  Jour- 
nal.” the  “Daily  Monitor.”  the  “Holiday 
Visitor,”  the  “Outlook,  by  J.  N.  Young. 
1S74,  and  others. 
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New  Cumberland  was  a political 
centre  in  1840,  and  Samuel  T.  Wil- 
liams printed  a Whig  Campaign  paper 
called  the  Watchman.  Log  cabins, 
hard  cider,  coons  and  poles  were 
plenty.  But  the  paper  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  campaign. 

The  only  printing  office  in  Lower 
Alien  was  established  in  1831,  near 
Shepherdstown,  by  Joseph  Bauman, 
and  subsequently  by  his  son  Isaac. 
The  hand  press  in  use  "was  a celebrat- 
ed old  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Printing  Press  in  fine  condition. 

On  it  were  printed,  not  only  many 
noted  books,  but  printing  for  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  Army,  dur- 
ing the  occupancy  of  Philadelphia. 
As  far  as  has  been  ascerained  it  is  th'e 
only  counterpart  to  the  press  used  by 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  following  interesting  data  is 
vouched  for  as  authentic:  In  1722  the 
noted  German,  Conrad  Beissel,  found- 
ed the  historic  Mystic  Brotherhood  at 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  As 
the  community  grew,  industries  were 
established,  and  among  them  a paper 
mill  and  a printery. 

During  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary period  the  printer  was  Isaac  Bau- 
man, whose  grandson,  mentioned  above 
died  in  1900,  and  upon  his  death  this 
press  which  had  been  continuously  in 
possession  of  the  Bauman  family  was 
transferred  to  the  Hamilton  Library 
Association — the  official  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Preceding  the  battle  of  Germantown 
it  is  said  that  three  wagon  loads  of 
books  in  the  unbound  sheets  were 
seized  at  Ephrata  and  taken  awajr  for 
cartridges.  The  parties  had  come 
for  paper,  but  not  finding  any  took  the 
printed  sheets. 

During  the  year  1ST  7,  Wm.  B.  But- 
ler, Esq.,  a prominent  member  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Bar.  published  a 
business  directory  of  Mount  Holly 
Springs  in  which  ho  gave  an  interest- 
ing history  of  the  early  ' settlers  of 
Pa  pert  own . 
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From  an  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Statesman,  published  January  1,  1846 
— 70  years  ago — we  learn  that  there 
are  in  Carlisle  three  printing  offices 
from  which  the  following  papers  are 
issued: 

“The  Herald  and  Expositor,  edited 
by  Mr.  E.  Beatty  issued  weekly,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs.  The 
American  Volunteer,  issued  weekly, 
edited  by  Messrs.  Boyer  and  Bratton, 
Democratic.  The  Pennsylvania 
Statesman,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gitt,  af  Ad- 
ams County,  issued  weekly,  Demo- 
cratic. The  first  paper  established 
in  Cumberland  County  was  edited  and 
published  in  1785,  by  Mr.  Kline  and 
named  Klines  Weekly  Gazette.” 

And  in  conclusion  we  must  not  over- 
look those  excellent  and  popular  pub- 
lications of  many  years — the  Dick- 
insonian  at  our  venerable  institution 
of  learning  at  the  “West  side.”  and  the 
Carlisle  Arrow  and  The  Red  Man, 
printed  by  the  students  at  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  on  the  “East  Side.” 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

ILLUSTRATED  TALKS 

TO 

NOTED  INDIAN  CHIEFS 

ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS  ON  THEIR  VISITS 
TO  THE 

CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


Paper  read  before  the  Hamilton  Library  Association, 
Carlisle,  Pa. — The  Historical  Society  of  Cum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania 
November  17,  1916 
BY 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  HIMES 


HAMILTON  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
1916 


SON  OF  THE  STAR 

AN  ARICKAREE  CHIEF 

The  right  hand. grasps  a pole  from  which  dangles  the  SCALP 
LOCK  OF  A SIOUX:  THE  LEFT  HOLDS  AN  EAGLE-WING  FAN  RESTING  ON 

HIS  LAP. 

TAKEN  DURING  A VISIT  TO  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


].  N.  Choate,  Photographer. 


THE  WHITE  mm  WAY 


Illustrated  Talks  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects to  ‘‘Indian  Chiefs”  on  their 
visits  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
by  Professor  Charles  F.  Himes,  Pli. 
I).,  Head  before  tlie  Historical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Hamilton  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Carlisle,  Pa. 


The  so-called  Indian  School  at  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania,  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belonged,  in  its  purposes,  its  methods, 
and  its  accomplishments.  I have 
purposely  not  called  it  by  its  full 
title,  “The  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial 
School,”  because  it  was,  or  became  so 
much  broader  in  its  aims  and  its  re- 
sults than  might  be  suggested  by  tbe 
term  “Industrial.” 

After  it  shall  have  completed  its 
work,  and  ceased  to  exist,  as  time 
passes,  its  history  will  have  an  even 
greater  interest  than  now,  as  a chapt- 
er, and  a very  influential  one,  in  the 
solution  of  a great  problem  that  had 
almost  seemed  to  defy  solution,  and 
many  incidents  apparently  trifling  to 
us  now,  may  acquire  at  least  historic 
interest  in  elucidating  some  features 
of  its  work. 

By  way  of  explanation  then  of  the 
selection  of  the  particular  subject  for 
the  paper  of  the  evening,  1 would 
simply  say  that  it  has  been  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  of  some,  not  simply 
interested  in  tlie  Indian  problem,  but 
in  the  preservation  as  a matter  of 
history,  of  any  incident  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  development  of 
the  Indian,  in  his  course  tovavl 
American  citizenship,  and  ultimate 
complete  absorption  into  th-  body  of 
the  American  people;  when  : 
be  no  more  Indians,  but  simply 
citizens  cf  Indian  descent;  a con- 
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sumation  to  which  the  Indian  School 
will  be  recognized  as  a most  potent 
factor,  and  which  may  be  realized 
much  sooner  than  may  now  be 
imagined. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject 
proper  a brief  resume  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Indian  School  may  assist 
in  making  clear  the  ’Connection  of 
the  subject. 

The  great  problem  that  forced  itself 
on  to  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
by  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  was  their  relation  to  the 
non-Christian,  heathen,  savage,  if  you 
please,  aborigines  of  the  New  World, 
and  how  to  deal  writh  them.  That 
great  problem  runs  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  history  of  our  country 
to  our  day.  Each  nation  in  its  eager- 
ness to  get  a share  of  < the  great 
domain  based  a claim  to  some  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Continent  on 
the  so-called  “Right  of  Discovery;” 
and  by  common  consent  this  right 
was  regarded  as  paramount  to  any 
right  of  the  then  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
This  right,  which  is  characterized  by 
Justice  Story  as  “doubtful  in  its 
origin  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  prin- 
ciples,” became  the  established  foun- 
dation of  the  title  of  European  nations 
to  territory  in  America,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
native  tribes.  These  the  Christian 
nations  treated  as  mere  barbarians 
and  heathens,  “deemed  them  as  mere 
temporary  occupants  of  the  soil.” 
whom  they  might  convert  to  Christi- 
anity, or  if  they  refused  conversion, 
“they  might  drive  from  the  soil  as  un- 
worthy to  inhabit  it.”  The  Indians, 
on  the  other  hand,  “deemed  themselves 
as  rightfully  possessed,  as  sovereigns, 
of  all  the  territories,”  and  disputed 
what  they  regarded  as  encroachments 
on'  what  they  had  been  in  undisputed 
possession  of.  Whilst  the  rule  of 
might  controlled,  and  most  of  the 
soil  was  acquired  by  the  irrestible 
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might  of  arms,  much,  it  is  true,  was* 
acquired  by  right  of  purchase,  often 
it  is  true  under  duress.  As  was 
natural  war  became  a chronic  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  lauded  heroes 
of  our  country  were  those  who  fought 
Indians  successfully,  at  times  with  a 
barbarity  approaching  their  own. 

The  first  question,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  one,  was,  how  far  the 
Indians  were  capable  of  education 
and  Christianization,  especially  the 
latter,  which  however  seemed  possi- 
ble of  accomplishment  by  the  methods 
of  that  day.  But  the  broader  ques- 
tion, whether  , they  were  equally 
capable  of  the  highest  intellectual 
development  in  all  directions  with 
their  Christian  conquerors,  seems 
hardly  to  have  entered  into  serious 
consideration:  a question  taken  up 

by  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  to 
which  it  has  given  so  complete  an  an- 
swer, that  it  now  seems  almost  that 
it  could  never  have  been  a serious 
one. 

But  many  will  remember,  when  the 
Indian  question  was  an  open  one,  and 
Indian  wars  were  chronic,  the  trite 
saying,  endorsed  by  many  army 
officers,  that,  ’•the  only  good  Indian 
wras  a dead  Indian.”  Even  at  the 
time  when  Captain,  now  General 
Pratt,  suggested  and  urged  the  turn- 
ing over  of  the  Barracks  here,  then 
unoccupied  for  seven  years,  for  the 
nse  of  an  Indian  School  and  the  detail 
of  an  officer  of  the  army  to  have 
charge,  the  above  remark  was  heard 
on  many  sides,  and  failure  predicted 
by  many  experienced  in  Indian  affairs: 
even  the  great  General  of  the  Army, 
afterward  a warm  supporter  of  Cant. 
Pratt  and  his  work,  was  not  favorable 
to  detailing  an  army  officer  for  Indian 
educational  work,  and  called  it  “old- 
woman’s  work.” 

It  was  nothing  but  Captain  Pratt’s 
faith  in  the  Indian,  as  well  as  his 
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humane  interest  in  him,  born  ©f  his 
contact  with  him,  not  only  in  fight- 
ing him  on  the  frontier,  but  in  his 
use  of  him  in  most  dangerous  and 
responsiblei  duties  there  as  scouts, 
that  not  only  prompted  the  experi- 
ment, but  sustained  him  amid  the  dis- 
couragements not  only  incidental  to 
the  experiment  itself,  but  thrown  into 
his  w'av  at  times  by  those  whose 
hearty  co-operation  he  had  a right 
to  expect. 

His  charge  of  seventy-four  selected 
bad  men  from  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoes;  taken  by 
him  from  Fort  Sill  to  Florida,  in  the 
spring  of  .1875,  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  homes,  in  irons,  to  be  con- 
fined in  old  Fort  Marion  for  three 
years,  proved  his  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate the  correctness  of  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  Indian.  These  men 
had  been  shown,  by  the  testimony  of 
Indians  and  whites,  to  have  taken 
part  for  several  years  in  raids,  murderfe 
of  imigrants  and  settlers,  and  acts  of 
violence  of  all  kinds.  The  proposal 
to  try  them  by  Military  Commission 
was  pronounced  illegal  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States; 
so  they  were  sent  to  Florida  in  charge 
of  Captain  Pratt.  They  were  trans- 
ferred, securely  chained,  in  army 
wagons,  140  miles  from  Fort  Sill  to 
the  railroad,  guarded  by  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry. 
On  the  cars  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
one  chief  tried  to  commit  suicide,  but 
rallied;  but  on  reaching  Fort  Augus- 
tine he  refused  food,  and  starved  to 
death.  Another  jumped  from  the  car 
and  was  shot.  Several  died.  The 
rest  were  confined  in  the  fort  under 
heavy  military  guard. 

The  success  of  Captain  Pratt  in 
winning  over  these  apparently,  abso- 
lutely incorrigible  savages  to  com- 
plete obedience  long  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  years,  gave  him 
some  claim  to  consideration.  In  a 
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comparatively  short  time  they  were 
so  controllable  and  trustworthy,  that 
he  obtained  permission  for  them  to 
act  as  their  own  guards,  and  of  the 
fort  as  well.  They  acquired  the 
English  language,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  period  of  captivity  many 
desired  to  remain. 

The  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  grew 
in  great  measure  out  of  this  incident. 
It  was  the  child  of  the  heart  and  brain 
of  this  really  great  man,  and  settled 
in  its  broad  way  the  capacity  of  the 
average  Indian  for  the  highest  in- 
tellectual culture,  as  it  could  have 
been  settled  in  no  other  way;  for  it 
was  not  an  experiment  on  a small 
scale,  or  for  a few  years;  nor  with 
a few  selected  pupils,  from  selected 
tribes;  nor  was  it  confined  to  pupils 
regarded  as  of  suitable  age;  but  its 
pupils,  from  the  beginning,  were  of 
a wide  range  of  ages,  from  a number 
of  tribes,  ultimately  seventy-nine,  in- 
discriminately selected.  Thus,  in 
continuous  operation  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  school  left  no  phase  of  the 
Indian  question  untouched. 

This  little  prefatory  statement,  with 
its  appreciation  of  General  Pratt,  may 
seem  almost  superfluous  before  a Car- 
lisle audience,  most  of  whom  knew 
him  personally,  as  he  went  in  and 
out  amongst  them  as  a citizen  for 
twenty-five  years ; but  to  others  and 
to  the  coming  generation  it  may  serve 
as  a fitting  record. 

To  the  ordinary  educator  the  purely 
pedagogical  questions,  without  other 
complications,  would  have  rendered 
the  task  assumed  by  Captain  Pratt 
an  almost  hopeless  one  The  children, 
consisting  of  boys  and  girls,  arrived 
in  their  camp  condition — long  hair, 
blankets,  leggins,  moccasions.  etc.. — 
and  as  they  played  or  lolled  listlessly 
on  the  swrard  about  the  old  Barracks, 
they  did  not  present  a very  encourag- 
ing appearance;  and  when  to  appear- 
ances was  added  the  fact  that  eleven 
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different  tribes  were  represented,  with 
as  many  distinct  dialects,  practically 
different  languages,  and  absolute 
ignorance  of  English  on  the  part  of 
all,  the  point  of  attack  upon  the 
problem  now  to  educate  them,  did  not 
readily  present  itself. 

But  the  broad  purpose  that  runs 
through  all  the  methods  and  plans  in 
conduct  of  the  school  falls  in  with 
the  expression  of  President  Grant,  in 
his  first  inaugural,  adopted  by  Captain 
Pratt,  in  favor  of  any  “course  which 
tends  to  their  civilization  and  ultimate 
citizenship.”  To  accomplish  this  set 
purpose,  every  effort  was  made,  not 
simply  to  educate  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but,  as  Captain  Pratt  express- 
ed it,  to  “environ  them  in  our  civiliza- 
tion,” controlled  always  by  his  belief 
that  “The  Indians  are  just  as  capable 
of  development  and  usefulness  in  all 
respects  as  we  are.”  To  this  end  the 
“Outing  System”  was  earnestly  ad- 
vocated by  him  as  essential  to  supple- 
ment the  class-room  and  Industrial 
Shop. 

General  Pratt  was  alert,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  any  thing  that  might 
in  any  way  assist  in  carrying  out  any 
part  of  his  plan.  Pupils  were  a first 
and  a prime  necessity.  He  had  been 
obliged,  at  the  start,  to  overcome  a 
decided  and  rather  natural  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  chiefs,  and 
a hesitancy  on  their  part  to  send  their 
children  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  homes,  uncertain  as  to  what 
might  be  done  with  them.  It  was 
only  by  the  most  consummate  tact 
joined  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Indian,  on  his  appearance  before 
a big  council  of  leading  chiefs,  after 
it  had  absolutely,  and  apparently  de- 
cisively refused  to  give  their  children, 
that,  after  he  had  presented  the  case 
and  retired  from  the  council,  on 
further  discussion,  it  reversed  its 
action,  and  the  pupils  were  given  him. 

Many  of  these  chiefs,  in  the  early 
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days  of  the  school,  visited  it,  to  see- 
for  themselves.  It  was  very  import- 
ant that  they  should  then  be  favorably 
impressed,  so  that  they  would  not,  at 
least,  discourage  the  further  sending 
of  pupils,  necessary  to  the  growth 
and  continuance  of  the  school.  It 
was  desirable,  not  simply  to  remove 
distrust,  but  to  impress  upon  these 
leading  men  of  their  tribes,  in  every 
w'ay  the  superiority  of  the  “White 
Man’s  Way.” 

Realizing  the  prominent  part  that 
scientific  achievement  played  in  this 
superiority  over  the  Indian’s  Way, 
the  speaker  was  asked  by  Captain 
Pratt  whether  he  would  do  something 
writh  the  resources  of  the  scientific 
department  of  the  College,  to  interest 
these  chiefs;  a request  that  was' 
cheerfully  complied  with;  and,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  groups  of  them 
were  invited  to  the  Scientific  Lecture 
room  of  the  College,  and  talks  given, 
suitably  illustrated,  and  with  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter. 

Some  of  the  . visitors  bore  the  fol- 
lowing names: — Red  Cloud,  Iron 
Wing,  Spotted  Tail,  American  Horse, 
Young  Man  afraid  of  his  Horses, 
White  Thunder,  Twm  Strike,  Milk, 
High  Wolf,  Black  Bear,  Black  Crow, 
Swift  Bear,  Brave  Bull,  Standing 
Cloud,  Standing  Bear,  Poor  Wolf,  Son 
of  the  Star,  Ouray,  and  others.  They 
were,  as  a rule,  in  full  Indian  costume 
of  blankets,  leggins,  feathers,  etc. 

It  seemed  worth  careful  considera- 
tion how  to  make  the  most  out  of  the 
time  at  our  disposal.  These  Indians 
wrere  above  the  average  of  their  race; 
they  were  leaders  in  their  tribes. 
They  had  come  to  see  for  themselves, 
how  their  children  w'ere  treated;  how 
and  wrhat  thy  wrere  taught.  The  mo- 
tive w'ith  them  vras  more  serious  than 
mere  -idle  curiosity.  They  were 
mature  and  thoughtful.  They  were 
in  their  way  practical,  shrewd  ob- 
servers, alert  to  everything,  willing 
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to  be  amused  and  entertained,  but 
more  desirous  to  learn  than  to  be  en- 
tertained. They  could  not  but  have 
noticed,  on  their  way  from  far-off  en- 
vironment, many  things  that  struck 
them  with  wonder — our  rail  roads, 
our  telegraphs,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  our  higher  civilization.  To  have 
treated  them  to  a usual  popular 
lecture,  with  sensational  experiments 
would  have  been  to  have  half-wasted 
a big  opportunity. 

The  subject  of  one  of  the  talks — 
“The  White  Man’s  Way  of  Finding 
Out  Things,”  rather^of  simply  doing 
things,  seemed  to  interest  them  from 
the  start,  and  the  close  attention  paid 
even  to  the  most  trifling  experiments, 
and  the  evident  satisfaction  shown  at 
the  close,  confirmed  the  view’  just  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  audience. 

As  they  wrere  not  only  wanting  in 
pedagogical  training,  but  their 
language  was  a perfect  blank  in 
scientific  terms  and  phraseology, 
the  simplest  possible  words  were  em- 
ployed, largely  out  of  consideration, 
too,  for  the  interpreter,  who  would 
have  had  a struggle  to  put  scientific 
terms  into  Indian  vernaculor,  or  to 
have  rendered  them  at  all  intellegible. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  talk,  then  w’as 
to  impress  them,  how  much  the  White 
Man’s  superiority  was  due  to  his  in- 
tellectual methods  and  his  mode  of  at- 
tack on  the  physical  problems  con- 
tinually forcing  themselves  upon  him, 
it  occurred  that  this  could  be  most 
efficiently  done  by  following  the  his- 
toric line  of  development  of  some 
branch  of  science,  from  the  earliest, 
simplest  observed  facts  to  present 
great  practical  results.  With  this  in 
view,  the  subject  selected  was  what 
we  could  call  "Magnetism”,  or  might 
call  “From  the  Lodestone  to  the  Tel- 
egraph”; but  for  which  with  them  I 
had  no  name,  and  did  not  need  any. 

By  w’ay  of  ‘ilntroductory”  I told 
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them  that,  in  thinking  over  how  I 
could  use  the  time  we  were  together 
best  for  them,  I concluded  that  I 
would  not  just  amuse  them;  that  I re- 
alized that  they  were  not  children, 
and  so  I wanted  them  to  follow  close- 
ly with  their  attention,  whilst  I tried 
to  explain  to  them  the  secret  of  the 
White  Mans  superiority,  and  might 
tell  them  something  to  think  about 
after  they  had  left  for  their  homes. 

The  whole  secret,  I said,  is  in  the 
White  Man's  way  of  finding  out  things 
and  using  them.  It  is  not  only  the 
■way  that  he  has  used,  but  that  he  is 
using  today,  and  the  wTay  he  will  use 
for  years  to  come,  and  the  way  on 
which  all  progress  depends;  and  it 
is  the  way  that  is  just  as  open  to  In- 
dians, especially  to  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  wrho  are  being  taught  every- 
thing that  the  w’hite  man  knows,  at 
this  school. 

I am  going  to  talk  about  what  is 
called  “Magnetism”;  but  that  is  only 
a wrord,  that  does  not  as  yet  mean 
anything  to  you,  so  do  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  it.  I am  going  to 
talk  to  you  about  things,  and  we  may 
come  to  the  words  when  we  need 
them. 

Here  are  a lot  of  stones.  Very  com- 
mon looking  stones.  And  they  are 
very  common  stones.  You  may  have 
seen  every  kind  of  them. 

I roll  them  all  in  these  iron  filings. 
You  see  they  stick  only  to  this  one. 
I do  not  knowr  wrhy,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing sticky  on  the  stone.  I can  easily 
pull  them  off.  I select  this  stone  out 
of  the  lot  because  it  is  not  only  a 
very  wonderful  one  in  itself,  but  one 
that  in  the  White  Man’s  hands,  and  in 
his  way,  vre  will  find  was  the  starting 
point  of  many  wonderful  things.  But 
w'hat  I have  show'n  you  is  not  much 
in  itself.  A white  man  happen  ?d  to 
find  it  out  hundreds  of  years  ago.  it 
was  not  much  then,  and  he  did  not 
find  out  much  more  about  it.  But 
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he  wrote  down  all  he  knew  -about  it 
in  a book.  So  when  he  died  all  that 
he  had  found  out  lived  after  him. 
Other  men  read  his  book  and  found 
out  more  about  it,  and  wrote  down 
all  they  found  out-  So  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  white  men  wore  finding 
out  more  and  more  about  it. 

Now  let  us  follow'  some  of  these 
very  rapidly. — I put  one  end  of  this 
little  iron  rod  into  the  filings.  They 
do  not  stick  to  it.  I touch  the  other 
end  of  the  rod  with  the  stone,  and 
see,  the  filings  now  stick  to  the  end 
of  the  rod  away  from  the  stone.  I 
take  awray  the  stone,  and  the  filings 
fall  off  from  the  other  end.  So  some 
how'  the  stone  sends  its  powrer  along 
the  rod  to  the  other  end.  Now  I take 
a rod  of  another  sort  of  iron — called 
steel — it  does  not  hold  the  iron  filings. 
I touch  it  with  the  stone',  it  lifts  them. 
I take  the  stone  away,  and,  wonderful 
to  see,  it  still  lifts  them.  Now  I take 
this  long  steel  needle, — a knitting  nee- 
dle— that  has  been  made  to  lift  the 
iron  filings  by  being  rubbed  with  the 
stone;  I hang  it  in  this  little  paper 
stirrup  by  an  untwisted  thread.  I turn 
it  around  a little;  when  I let  it  go,  it 
swings  back  to  its  first  pla.ce.  I may 
turn  it  to  either  side;  it  always  turns 
back  to  its  first  direction. 

I put  one  on  this  pivot,  so  that  it 
can  turn  around,  and  it  acts  in  the 
same  way,  and  always  points  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  suspended  nee- 
dle. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  w'onderful 
discoveries  made  by  the  White  Man. 
It  is  not  only  w'onderful  in  itself,  but 
in  the  use  made  of  it. 

It  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  your 
being  here  tonight  and  my  talking  to 
you. 

When  you  go  over  the  big  broad 
treeless  prairies,  in  cloudy  wreather, 
without  sun  or  stars  to  guide  this 
needle,  that  always  and  everywhere 
swings  in  the  same  direction,  will  tell 
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you  the  way.  It  always  points  nearly 
to  the  North  Star,  whether  you  can 
see  the  star  or  not.  Very  little  nee- 
dle like  this  that  you  can  carry  in 
your  pocket  answer  this  purpose.  The 
surveyor  uses  it  in  running  the  lines 
of  your  lands. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  and  most 
far-reaching  use  made  of  it  by  the 
White  Man.  Sailing  on  the  big,'  broad 
trackless  waters,  bigger  than  the 
prairies,  often  without  stars  or  any- 
thing else  to  tell  the  way,  it  was  much 
easier  to  lose  the  way,  so  that  it  was 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore the  White  Man  would  trust  him- 
self in  his  ships  far  enough  from  the 
shores  of  the  continent  on  which  he 
lived  to  reach  the  one  on  which  you 
lived.  But  it  was  not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  this  needle,  when  Colum- 
bus wras  bold  enough  to  sail  straight 
out  toward  the  West,  not  knowing 
what  he  might  find,  until  he  reached 
the  home  of  the  Red  Man;  and  with 
the  needle  he  easily  found  his  way 
back  to  tell  of  his  great  discovery  of 
a New  World.  Since  then  ships  have 
been  plowing  their  way  back  and 
forth,  rain  or  shine,  with  certainty. 
This  itself  would  make  this  stone 
worth  studying,  and  I have  taken  it 
to  talk  about  because  the  steps  were 
so  simple  to  big  results. 

But  now  we  will  take  a little  time 
to  show  seme  other  discoveries  about 
it,  just  as  simple,  out  of  which  the 
White  Man  has  made  a great  dpal. 

The  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the 
ends  of  the  needles  was  shown,  and. 
what  was  more  wonderful,  that  this 
two-endedness  belonged  to  the  pieces 
of  a broken  needle,  however  often  it 
was  broken.  It  was  impressed  upon 
them  that  we  can  not  explain  this; 
but  it  is  only  just  so. 

But  now  we  will  connect  with  thos^ 
discoveries  some  other  things  that  the 
Whie  Man  found  out  in  almost  ns  sim- 
ple a way.  Here  are  two  pieces  of 
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metal,  with  long  wires  soldered  to 
their  ends,  nothing  more.  I dip  them 
into  this  jar  of  liquid,  not  water,  and 
touch  the  ends  of  the  wires  together, 
and  hold  it  above  the  needle;  see,  the 
needle  swing  around;  I take  the  ends 
apart  and  it  swings  back.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  long  tue 
wire  is,  or  how  far  the  needle  is 
away;  it  might  be  a mile,  or  miles 
awrny.  The  white  man  took  to  stud- 
ying this  hard.  One  wrapped  the 
wire  around  a bar  of  iron,  which  did 
not  lift  iron,  as  I do,  but  when  the 
ends  of  the  wires  are  made  to  touch 
each  other,  see,  the  bar  holds  tacks 
and  nails;  and  when  the  ends  of  the 
wires  are  separated,  the  bar  loses  its 
power;  the  tacks  and  nails  fall  off. 
The  bar,  too,  is  two  ended  when  the 
ends  of  the  wires  touch,  just  as  the 
needles  were  two-ended. 

Now  we  have  gotten  far  away  from 
the  lodestone  that  started  the  whole 
subject,  but  we  seem  to  have  found 
some  near  relation  to  it.  We  have 
come  to  a point  at  which  we  can  make 
magnets,  as  we  call  them  now,  as  we 
please,  and,  w'hat  is  just  as  important, 
unmake  them  too;  and  we  can  -also 
make  them  much  stronger  than  with 
the  stone. 

A large  horse-shoe  electro-magnet 
was  shown.  A Chief  was  asked  to 
put  the  keeper  on  very  carefully,  and 
to  his  surprise  it  was  drawn  from  his 
fingers,  and  with  almost  as  much  sur- 
prise he  saw  it  fall  off  when  the  cur- 
rent was  broken.  When  it  was  ex- 
plained that  any  piece  of  steel  could 
be  permanently  magnetized,  and  a 
knife  was  suggested,  a large  one  was 
passed  up.  It  was  shown  to  have  no 
attractive  power.  It  was  then  mag- 
netized, and  lifted  a variety  of  pieces 
of  iron;  and  it  was  impressed  upon 
them  that  it  would  retain  this  power 
after  the  owner  got  it  back.  On  re- 
turn to  him  it  was  carefully  and  ex- 
haustively examined  by  all  of  them. 
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It  was  looked  over  from  every  side; 
it  was  felt  and  rubbed;  then  tasted 
and  finally  smelled.  All  the  natural 
tests  at  their  command  having  been 
exhausted  without  result,  it  was  qui- 
etly pocketed.  But  there  were  more 
and  more  knives  sent  up  for  treat- 
ment, apparently  until  every  one  had 
a magnetized  knife  to  carry  home 
with  him.  Incidentally  wThen  the 
wires  sparked  a little,  on  making  con- 
tact with  the  battery,  although  it  vTas 
placed  far  back  on  the  table,  some 
one  was  quick  to  observe  it;  and  one 
would  nudge  the  other  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  interested  to  be  certain  that 
no  one  would  - lose  anything. 

The  great  importance  of  the  power 
to  make  and  unmake  magnets  at  will 
at  almost,  any  distance  was  dwelt  up- 
on, and  fully  illustrated  by  apparatus 
placed  in  different  points  of  the  room; 
and  the  construction  and  use  of  ‘keys’ 
for  convenience  in  making  and  break- 
ing contact  was  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained; and  that  the  culmination  was 
reached  in  the  application  of  this  by 
the  White  Man  to  send  messages  for 
miles  over  wires.  A large  model  of  a 
telegraph  was  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  and  its  construc- 
tion explained,  and  that  the  wires 
might  reach  to  Philadelphia  or  even 
further.  The  attention  was  called  to 
the  clicking  similar  to  that,  that  they 
had  doubtless  noticed  at  the  rail  road 
station,  where  it  was  bringing  a mes- 
sage in  the  language  the  White  Man 
had  given  it,  and  writing  it  on  strips 
of  paper  as  he  had  directed. 

Now  all  this  started  with  that  little 
apparently  insignificant  stone,  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago;  but  that  stone 
had  hidden  in  it  wonderful  powers, 
and  the  key  to  unlock  many  ethers 
almost  as  wonderful.  All  these  ap- 
plications, and  many  other-,  that  T 
have  not  time  to  toll  about,  followed 
step  by  step  from  what  some  one  hap- 
pened to  notice  in  that  stone  hundreds 
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of  yars  ago.  So  you  see  tliat  the 
White  Man  did  not  reach  the  telegraph 
by  a leap  and  a bound;  but  it  grew 
in  his  brains;  it  did  not  grow  in  one 
day,  or  through  one  man.  It  was  just 
as  if  those  early  men  were  laying 
foundations,  and  those  who  came  af- 
ter were  building  on  them.  In  the 
last  few  years  they  hare  run  their 
wires  undert  he  big  broad  ocean,  and 
are  now  talking  back  and  forth,  to 
and  from  the  continent  from  which 
Columbus  sailed. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  still  bigger  things  to 
be  found  further  on,  and  the  White 
Man  is  still  going  on,  and  he  wants 
the  Indian  to  go  with  him,  and  help 
him  if  he  wishes. 

Now  you  may  be  tempted  to  think 
that  there  were  many  things  I did 
not  explain  as  fully  as  you  might  have 
liked.  If  so  that  was  partly  because 
I haul  not  time,  but  much  more  be- 
cause I did  not  know.  The  White  Ma  i 
finds  out  things  and  uses  them: 
whether  he  can  explain  them  or  not, 
and  most  of  the  times  he  can  not  ex- 
plain them.  If  you  had  gotten  a ri- 
fle, you  would  be  apt  to  use  it,  wheth- 
er you  could  explain  all  about  it  or 
not  or  whether  you  knew  how  it  was 
made  and  all  about  it.  or  not,  if  you 
just  knew  enough  about  it  to  use 
it.  I have  kept  nothing  secret  The 
White  Man  has  no  secrets.  Whatever 
he  knows  your  boys  and  girls  will  be 
taught,  as  well  as  his  boys  and  girls: 
he  makes  no  difference;  and  mav  be 
some  of  your  boys  and  gir1s  will  be 
finding  out  something  even  more  won- 
derful than  I have  shown  you.  for  the 
White  Man  has  come  to  think  that 
what  he  does  not  know  is  far  more 
than  what  he  has  found  out. 

Now  I hope  you  realize  that  I have 
not  been  treating  you  as  children,  bill 
like  grown  up  men.  who  can  s^o  a 
great  deal,  and  think  a great  dual 
more.  The  time  has  been  very  short. 
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and  I have  had  to  speak  through  an-r 
other,  to  whom  we  are  all  very  much 
obliged,  for  I know  it  has  been  ver> 
hard  for  him;  but  it  never  goes  as 
well  as  when  we  can  speak  to  each 
ether  straight. 

But  you  will  at  least  know  more  of 
what  and  how  your  children  are 
tought,  and  of  the  White  Man’s  way, 
than  if  I had  simply  amused  you; 
and  I know  by  the  way  you  have  lis- 
tened that  you  have  enjoyed  it  more; 
and  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

But  they  did  not  leave  their  appre- 
ciation to  be  inferred  only  by  their  at- 
tention, accompanied  by  manifest  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure,  as  points  were 
fully  brought  out  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion; but  they  did  their  best  to  put  it 
into  more  formal  expression  by  com- 
ing up,  some  of  them  almost  wad- 
dling, as  it  were,  in  their  blankets 
dangerously  near  to  the  appratus,  be- 
hind the  lecture  table,  to  offer  their 
hands  and  say  their  “howdy”,  that 
single  word  into  which  the  Indian  can 
put  so  much  of  “thank  you”,  and  good 
will  generally,  as  well  as  convention- 
al inquiry  after  your  well  being.  They 
even  felt  that  the  same  attention  was 
due  to  my  wife,  present  as  a highly 
interested  spectator — of  the  audience. 

The  difference  between  these  talks 
and  the  ordinary  popular  or  educa- 
tional lecture  will  appear  from  a 
brief  account  of  one  given  in  the  same 
place,  to  a class  of  more  advanced 
pupils  of  the  school.  It  was  sent  me 
recently  by  Gen.  Pratt,  as  reported 
at  the  time  by  one  of  the  teachers 
present. 

“About  forty  of  the  older  boys  and 
girls  were  made  to  wonder  at  the 
power  of  the  white  men’s  “medi- 
cine”, by  a lecture  on  “Lightning” 
by  their  good  friend  Professor 
Charles  F.  Himes  of  Dickinson 
College.  The  stroke  of  li ginning 
that  knocked  the  miniature  house 
to  pieces  was  so  real  that  all  were 
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startled,  and  the  girls  gave  the 
usual  little  civilized  screech.  The 
most  amusing  thing  was  when  the 
spark  of  electricity  passed  from 
Roman  Nose’s  nose  to  High  Fore- 
head’s knuckle;  while  they  two 
were  badly  shocked,  the  remainder 
of  the  party  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Prof.  Himes  seems  to 
have  enough  of  lightning  to  go 
around,  for  wdien  Mr.  “Talks  with 
Bear”  and  Mr.  ‘‘Kills  • without 
Shooting,”  and  Mr.  “White  Whirl- 
wind,” and  Mr.  “Short  Leg,”  and 
Mr.  “Runs  after  the  Moon,”  and 
Mr.  “Wants  to  be  a Chief,”  and  Mr. 
“Makes-  Trouble  in  Front,”  and 
Miss  “Wooden  Ear  Rings,”  and 
Miss  “White  Cow,”  and  Miss  “Red 
Road,”  and  Miss  “Stands  Looking” 
and  Miss  “Brave  Killer”  and  a doz- 
en others  took  hold  of  hands  to 
test  the  strength  of  Prof.  Himes’ 
electric  medicine,  most  of  them 
found  it  stronger  than  they  could 
stand,  but  a few  of  the  boys  held 
on  to  the  last,  although  they  did 
get  badly  jerked.” 

An  account  of  another  entitled 
‘Why  Does  it  Burn”  runs  as  follows: 
Professos  Himes  of  Dickinson 
College  gave  the  Indian  boys  a 
number  of  experiments  at  the  Col- 
lege laboratory  on  Tuesday  the 
13th  inct.  (Jan.  1SS0.)  The  clear 
and  tense  explanation  of  each  ex- 
periment by  the  Professor,  added 
to  the  interest,  and  when  he  touch- 
ed off  a quantity  of  powder  with  a 
drop  of  water,  the  surprise  of  the 
boys  was  unbounded.  The  boys 
were  highly  delighted  with  their 
treat,  and  the  school  authorities 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Prof. 
Himes  for  his  kindly  interest  in 
the  pupils,  and  generous  gifts  of 
time  and  ability  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  enlightening  their  darkened 
minds.” 

At  an  other  time  a talk  to  a differ- 
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ent  group  of  Chiefs,  along  similar 
lines,  was  upon  “Different  Kinds  of 
Air.”  The  use  of  the  term  ‘air’  has 
not  only  the  advantage  of  being  a lit- 
tle, vernacular  word,  but  it  was  strict- 
ly, we  might  almost  say . classically 
scientific  in  this  connection,  for 
Priestley  entitle^  the  volumes  in  which 
he  describes  his  discovery  of  Oxygen, 
“Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Different  Kinds  of  Air,”  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  that  day 
named  it  Dephlozisticated  Air,  and 
spoke  of  fixed  air,  infiamable  air,  and 
many  kinds  of  ‘air’  that  wTe  speak  of 
as  gases.  So  w'e  distinguished  the 
airs  that  we  found  in  our  experiments 
by  names  suggested  by  the  properties 
they  manifest. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the 
fact,  that  there  "was  something  all 
around  us;  we  could  not  see  it,  blit  all 
the  same  we  could  feel  it,  and  when 
it  got  roused  sometimes  it  could  treat 
us  pretty  roughly  in  the  form  of  wind. 
Hundreds  of  years  ago,  they  could 
hardly  think  of  it  as  anything  real, 
like  water,  or  wood  or  the  like,  but  it 
seemed  more  to  them  like  spirit.  But 
we  know  now  that  it  is  something, 
just  like  anything  else  is  something, 
indeed  that  it  can  even  be  weighed. 
So  we  will  speak  about  it  as  if  it  is 
something  real. 

I put  a candle  under  this  jar.  It 
soon  flickers  and  goes  out.  Why? 

You  might  say  it  has  spoiled  the 
air.  That  would  be  true,  but  only  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  I keep  on  asking 
— How?  It  may  have  taken  something 
put  of  the  air  in  the  jar;  that  it  may 
have  used  up  something,  that  it  needs 
to  burn.  Or  it  may  have  put  some- 
thing in  that  would  not  let  it  burn,  or 
possibly  both.  Let  us  try  to  find  out. 
But  right  here  I wish  to  say  first,  that 
if  I had  put  a mouse  in  a jar.  it  would 
have  died  in  a short  time  too;  and  I 
want  to  say  once  for  all,  that  where 
a candle  can  not  burn  no  animal — 
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man  or  beast — can  live.  Here  I have 
something  that  burns  harder  than  a 
candle.  A piece  of  it  on  a cork,  phos- 
phorus floating  under  the  bell  jar,  in 
the  pan  of  water,  burns  brilliantly; 
but  it  goes  out  too.  But  notice  that 
the  water  is  creeping  up  in  the  jar. 
It  stops  wsen  it  is  about  one  fourth 
of  the  heighth  of  the  air  still  remain- 
ing in  the  jar.  That  means  that  about 
one  part  out  of  five  of  the  air  has  been 
taken  out.  I put  part  of  what  was 
left,  into  another  jar,  and  test  it  with 
a candle.  The  candle  will  not  burn. 
I keep  the  other  part  of  it  for  another 
experiment  with  it  after  while,  that 
will  tell  us  more  about  it.  But  first 
what  is  this  fifth  that  was  taken  out 
like? 

A little  over  forty  years  ago,  all 
the  chemists,  as  they  were  called,  all 
over  the  world,  came  together  at  dif- 
ferent places  to  honor  the  man  who 
100  years  before  had  found  it  out.  The 
Americans  came  together  at  his  grave, 
which  is  in  this  country.  It  was  con- 
sidered then,  and  is  considered  now, 
the  greatest  discovery  of  the  kind  ever 
made,  and  was  the  starting  point  for 
many  more  discoveries. 

At  first  he  could  make  only  small 
quantities,  but  we  have  learned  to 
make  it  so  easily,  that  I have  made 
as  much  as  I may  need  to  show  what 
this  wonderful  kind  of  air  is  like  and 
what  a big  part  it  plays  for  us. 

We  will  use  our  candle  again  to 
ask  questions.  You  see  how  brightly 
it  burns  in  the  jar.  This  little  splint- 
er with  just  a little  glimmer  of  a 
spark  on  the  tip  burns  into  full  flame, 
as  soon  as  it  touches  the  top  of  the 
air  in  the  jar.  Now  I will  try  some- 
thing that  is  much  harder  to  burn,  in 
fact  that  will  not  burn  at  all  in  the 
air.  This  thin  piece  of  steel — a watch 
spring,  when  I heat  it  red  hot  in  the 
lamp  cools  down  too  fast  to  take  fire 
when  I put  it  in  the  jar.  I have  coiled 
it  up  so  that  I can  have  a bigger  piece 
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of  it,  and  1 have  tied  a little  piece  of 
charcoal  on  the  end  with  fine  wire. 
I heat  the  charcoal;  you  see  it  glows 
like  a little  point  until  I can  dip  it  in 
the  jar;  it  grows  brighter  and  bright- 
er, and  now,  see,  it  has  heated  the 
steel  until  it  begins  to  burn,  and  away 
it  goes,  throwing  out  showers  of 
sparks,  and  melted  balls  that  sizzle 
through  the  water  that  I left  in  bot- 
tom of  the  jar;  some  of  them,  in  spite 
of  it,  burn  their  way  into  the  bottom 
of  the  jar.  You  need  not  ask  why  I 
left  "water  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Some  of  the  balls  might  even  have 
burned  their  way  through  the  glass. 
This  then  seems  to  be  a very  live  air. 
The  other  might  be  called  a sluggish 
do-nothing,  lazy  air.  But  it  seems  to 
be  needed  to  slow  up  the  other.  If  the 
air  around  us  was  all  of  the  active 
kind  every  thing  would  burn  up,  even 
the  stoves  in  which  we  make  our  fires. 
The  Great  Spirit  seems  to  know  how 
to  use  the  lazy  air.  I wonder  if  he 
has  any  use  for  lazy  people.  But  I 
said  there  might  have  been  some  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  air  put  in  by  the  burn- 
ing candle  as  some  active  air  taken 
out.  It  may  be  well  to  ask  a few 
questions  about  it.  We  have  found 
out  all  we  can  about  it  with  the  can- 
dle. Let  us  ask  a question  with  some- 
thing else.  We  call  these  things  we 
ask  questions  with,  ‘tests.’  Here  is 
something  that  looks  like  water,  but 
it  is  not  water,  but  almost  as  simple, 
(lime  water).  I pour  a little  of  it  into 
this  jar,  which  we  call  empty,  but 
which  is  filled  with  common  air.  I 
cover  it  with  a piece  of  glass  and 
shake  it  up.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  liquid.  I burn  a candle  in  the  jar. 
I shake  it  up,  and  see,  the  liquid  be- 
comes dowdy.  I breathe  in  another 
jar  and  shake  it  up  with  the  liquid, 
with 'same  result.  But  this  may  aftm* 
all  be  only  the  sluggish  kind  of  air. 
answering  to  this  new  way  of  asking 
a question.  Let  us  try  the  portion  I 
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kept  back  for  this.  It  gives*  no  re- 
sult. It  is  different  air.  So  we  have 
found  three  kinds  of  air  at  least  in 
the  air  about  us.  But  I can  not  let 
this  air  that  the  burning  candle 
makes,  and  that  we  breathe  out  go 
without  showing  you  something  more 
about  it.  I can  make  it  much  faster 
than  by  breathing  or  burning  a can- 
dle, with  this  apparatus.  I have  a 
large  number  of  jars  of  it  already 
made,  so  I will  make  only  one.  In 
this  large  jar  are  four  little  lighted 
tapers  at  different  heights,  just  to 
tell  us  when  the  jar  is  full.  See,  one 
after  the  other  goes  out.  at  last  the 
top  one,  and  the  jar  is  full.  Now  I take 
this  small  jar  and  carefully  dip  a jar 
full  out.  1 pour  in  our  test,  shake  it 
up,  and  there  is  no  mistake;  I have 
really  dipped  some  out.  Now  I pour 
carefully  out  of  the  big  jar  into  a lit- 
tle one,  and  it  answers  the  question 
with  the  test.  Now  I put  these  little 
lighted  wax  tapers  around  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  I pour  the  air  out  of  the  jar 
on  to  them,  and  they  are  put  out  by 
it  as  if  it  was  water.  But  now  I put 
the  end  of  this  board  on  this  box  mak- 
ing an  inclined  plane.  You  know  wa- 
ter would  run  down.  Let  us  try  this 
air.  Put  some  little  tapers  at  the  bot- 
tom. Pour  out  of  the  big  jar  carefully 
so  that  it  does  not  run  over  the  side. 
Out  they  go.  But  now  I will  try  to 
weigh  it  on  these  grocers’  scales.  A 
glass  jar  would  do  to  weigh  water  in, 
but  it  seems  heavy  and  clumsy  to 
weigh  air  in;  so  I will  take  this  paper 
bag,  open  it  out  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  tear  it,  and  make  it  leak;  now  bal- 
ance the  scales.  Pour  very  carefully 
from  the  big  jar  into  the  bag.  so  as 
not  to  pour  it  all  over:  down  goes  the 
scale,  and  to  be  certain  let  us  pour 
it  out  of  the  bag  into  a small  jar.  and 
ask  for  it  with  the  usual  test,  and  it 
promptly  answers:  Here.  Many  cf 

these  things  may  look  to  you  like  con- 
juring or  magic,  but  there  is  nothing 
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about  them,  but  the  simplest,  purest 
science,  that  any  one  could  master  in 
a short  time.  But  of  one  thing  you 
must  be  satisfied,  that  though  you  can 
not  see  the  air  around  you  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  air  in  it,  and 
above  all  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
mixed  them  just  right  for  us;  and  as 
you  have  watched  me  pouring  some- 
thing, that  you  could  not  see  from  one 
jar  into  another,  and  rolling  it  down 
hill,  and  weighing  on  scales,  you  must 
have  felt  that  there  are  somethings, 
that  are  really  somethings  that  can 
not  be  seen,  and  I think  you  might 
suggest  as  a name  for  this  air,  from 
what  you  have  seen  about  it,  ‘Heavy 
air,’ 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  me 
to  speak  to  you  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  I thank  you  for  the  atten- 
tion and  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  there 
were  repetitions  and  amplifications  to 
make  clear  or  emphasize  some  points 
that  make  this  account  little  more 
than  a skeleton  of  the  talk,  the  effort 
being  only  to  show  by  it  the  purpose 
of  the  talks  and  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects;  and  much  that  was  com- 
mon to  both  lectures  was,  of  course, 
not  duplicated  here. 

I would  just  add  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  auditors  was  so  different 
from  ours,  that  whilst  they  were  stol- 
idly indifferent,  where  we  might  have 
expectation  to  witness  some  excite- 
ment, at  other  times  they  were  visi- 
bly affected  by  experiments  that  seem- 
ed trifling  to  us.  Thus  they  submitted 
to  having  continuous  electrical  shoe 
almost  without  wincing,  as  if  they 
were  the  merest  common  place  expe- 
riences; but  the  very  simple  experi- 
ment to  illustrate  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  the  air  pump  and 
the  hand  glass,  had  a remarkable 
psychological  effect.  The  hand  glass 
was  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  air 
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pump.  A chief  nearest  was  requested 
to  place  his  hand  upon  it,  which  he 
did  promptly.  One  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton fastened  his  hand,  with  the  full 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  He  seem- 
ed more  than  surprised;  there  was  al- 
most a shade  of  anxiety  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
gripped,  as  it  were  by  an  unseen 
force,  from  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  release  himself.  I at  once  re- 
leased him.  He  did  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  try  it  again,  but  seemed  rath- 
er desirous  to  do  so;  and  each  one  of 
the  chiefs,  who  had  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, and  perhaps  the  first  effect 
on  his  countenance,  in  turn  presented 
himself  for  a similar  experience. 
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MORAL  FORCE  VS.  CONQUEST  AND 
SUBJUGATION 


Paper  by  Colonel  Thomas  Sharp 
read  before  the  Hamilton  Library 
Association,  Carlisle,  Pa. — the  His- 
torical society  of  Cumberland  Comi- 
ty, Pennsylvania — Jan.  19,  1917.  . (In 
the  absence  of.  Colonel  Sharp  the  pa- 
per was  read  by  J.  Webster  Hender- 
son, Esq.) 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a king 
who  was  taking  his  constitutional 
with  a stout  cane  in  his  hand;  Ob- 
serving one  of  his  people  making  an 
effort  to  get  out  of  his  way,  he  called 
to  him,  ‘‘Why  do  you  run  away  from 
me?”  “Because  I fear  you,”  was  the 
reply.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  fear  me, 
I want  you  to  love  me,”  roared  the 
king,  and  whack,  whack,  whack  went 
his  walking  stick  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  trembling  victim.  . 

This  monarch’s  tender  affection  is 
the  rudiment  of  conquest. 

Let  me  digress  to  speak  of  our  own 
people  who  are  incident  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Our  forefathers  were  poor.  A large 
portion  of  those  arriving  in  the  May- 
Sower  died  of  want  within  two  years. 

Ex-Governor  Reynolds  of  Illinois, 
in  his  memoirs,  says,  “I  once  saw  the 
entire  family  thrown  into  the  deep- 
est distress  for  two  whole  days  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  axe. 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  illus- 
trations, the  story  of  poverty  is  well 
known.  The  earth  yielded  grudgingly 
to  their  unskilled  methods. 

They  labored  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set on  the  long  summer  days  on  week 
days  and  attended  church  regularly 
on  the  Sabbath,  where  many  of  them 
fell  asleep,  unless  the  sermon  was 
full  of  brimstone.  Their  belief  was 
founded  on  the  atonement  purchased 
by  the  Savior's  blood,  but  a little 
tempered  by  the  almost  Israel itisli 
fear  that  the  infraction  of  one  of  the 
injunctions  of  the  Decalogue  might 
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be  punished  by  lesser  success  in  this 
world  and  a loss  of  salvation  in  the 
next. 

The  country  was  new,  land  was 
cheap.  There  were  many  opportuni- 
ties for  all  and  the  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  them.  There  was  compet- 
itive effort  and  each  man  tried  to 
excel  his  neighbor.  They  were  indus- 
trious and  economical.  . Each  had 
ambition  to  better  the  condition  of 
himself  and  family  and  there  was  an 
eagerness  for  education,  poor  as  the 
opportunities  v-ere. 

They,  also  had  a taste  for  reason- 
able amusements  but  recreation  was 
always  made  subservient  to  the  de- 
mands of  duty. 

A life  like  this  developed  a moral 
force  such  as  could  not  be  found  in 
other  countries. 

They  had  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
They  naturally  -were  averse  to  mili- 
tary power,  probably  the  shadow  of 
the  struggle  for  independence. 

They  also  were  averse  to  one  peo- 
ple being  subsidiary  to  another,  from 
the  same  cause. 

The  country  grew”  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  plains  beyond  wrere  pur- 
chased- from  France,  “a  region,”  as 
old-time  geographers  describe  it.  “in- 
habited by  roving  bands  of  Indians 
and  traversed  by  numerous  herds  of 
buffalo,”  though  here  and  there  was 
a little  isolated  hamlet  of  French, 
who  cared  but  little  w'ho  governeu 
them.  The  country  was  filled  up  by 
the  outgrowth  of  our  own  people:  n 
never  was  anything  but  a part  and 
parcel  of  ourselves. 

The  consumaticn  of  our  moral  force 
came  in  1S4S,  when  the  Mexican  army 
wras  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  the 
officers  and  offici; 

in  other  lands  and  tbe  whole  people 
were  supin  ■'  submi  Winfield 

Scott  held  things  in  “statu  mio" 
about  a year  until  the  people  eouhl 
pull  themselves  together  and  form  a 
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new  government.  Never  was  there 
a greater  display  of  magnanimity. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
in  1848,  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
•was  a fitting  supplement  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776.  It 
virtually  pledged  our  government  tu 
oppose  the  policy  of  making  one  gov- 
ernment or  nation  subsidiary  to  an- 
other. 

Conquest  and  subjugation  are  ter- 
rible but  in  the  end  the  conquerors 
are  the  greater  sufferers.  Let  us 
take  Rome  for  example. 

The  Romans  were  pagan  in  relig- 
ion but  they  were  moral  and  practi- 
cal. In  these  two  directions  entirely 
ran  the  strength  that  wras  in  them. 

They  were  a nation  of  kings,  kings 
over  their  owTn  appetites,  passions 
and  inclinations.  They  wrere  free  po- 
litically because  freedom  to  them 
meant  not  freedom  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  but  freedom  to  do  'what  was 
right,  and  every  citizen  before  he  ar- 
rived at  his  civil  privileges  had  been 
schooled  in  the  discipline  of  obedi- 
ence. 

The  Romans  chose  their  heroes  and 
heroines  of  their  National  history. 
The  Manlii  and  Valerii  -were  patterns 
of  courage,  the  Lucretias  and  Virgin- 
ias of  purity;  the  Decii  and  Curtii 
of  patriotic  devotion,  the  Regulii  and 
Fabicii  of  stainless  truthfulness.  They 
had  a Censor  Morum,  an  inquisitor 
•who  might  examine  into  the  habits  of 
private  families,  rebuke  extrava- 
gance. check  luxury,  punish  vice  and 
self  indulgence,  and  even  could  re- 
move from  the  Senate  persons  whose 
moral  conduct  was  a reproach  to  that 
body. 

Such  the  Romans  were  in  the  day 
when  their  dominion  had  not  extend- 
ed beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  Moral- 
ity thus  ingrained  in  the  national 
character  and  grooved  into  the  habits 
of  action  gives  strength  as  nothing 
else  creates  it. 
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We  will  omit  tlieir  advance  in  cul- 
ture and  achievements  in  war  to  view 
later  conditions. 

Italy  had  fallen  to  them  by  natural 
expansion  but  from  being  sovereigns 
of  Italy  they  became  a race  of  impe- 
rial conquerers.  Suddenly  and  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  after  the 
power  was  gone  wrhich  could  resist 
them  they  became  the  actual  or  vir- 
tual rulers  of  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Spain  to  Asia 
Minor,  in  fact,  of  the  known  world. 

Over  this  enormous  territory,  rich 
with  the  accumulated  treasures  cf 
centuries  and  inhabited  by  thriving, 
industrious  races,  the  energetic  Ro- 
man men  of  business  had  spread  and 
settled  themselves,  gathering  into 
their  hands  the  trade,  the  financial 
administrations  and  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

They  had  been  trained  in  thrift  and 
economy,  in  abhorence  of  debt,  in  the 
strictest  habits  of  close  and  careful 
management.  Their  frugal  educa- 
tion, their  early  lessons  in  the  value 
of  money,  good  and  excellent  as  those 
lessons  were,  led  them  as  a matter 
of  course  to  turn  to  account  tlieir 
extraordinary  opportunities.  Govern- 
ors. writh  their  staffs,  permanent  offi- 
cials, contractors  for  the  revenue,  ne- 
gotiators, bill  brokers,  bankers  and 
merchants  were  scattered  everywhere 
in  thousands.  Money  poured  in  on 
them  in  rolling  streams  of  gold.  The 
largest  share  of  the  spoils  fell  to  the 
Senate  and  senatorial  families.  The 
Senate  was  the  permanent  Council  of 
the  State.,  and  the  real  administrator 
cf  the  empire-  The  Senate  had  the 
control  of  the  treasury,  conducted  the 
public  policy,  appointed  from  its  own 
ranks  the  governors  of  the  provinces. 

Without  going  into  details. I will 
just  say  that  the  high  sc 
in  consequence  cf  the  great  wealth, 
became  a society  of  powerful  animals 
with  an  enormous  appetite  for  picas- 
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ure.  Palaces  sprang  up  in  the  city, 
villas  at  pleasant  places  by  the  sea 
and  they  had  parks,  fish  ponds,  game 
preserves,  and  vast  retinues  of  ser- 
vants. 

Contests  between  wild  animals 
were  at  first  sufficient  for  them  but 
this  was  followed  by  the  craving  to 
see  human  beings  slaughter  each  oth- 
er. The  most  promising  prisoners  of 
war  (slaves)  were  selected  for  the 
arena  and  the  wealthy  Roman  noble- 
man would  have  his  training  school 
for  gladiators  in  which  he  took  as 
much  interest  as  the  multimillionaire 
of  to-day  does  in  his  racing  stables. 
Dominion  over  other  peoples  made 
Rome  corrupt  politically  and  immor' 
al  socially. 

The  last  phase  is  quickly  penned. 
The  nation  was  exhausted  by  domin- 
ion over  distant  lands.  The  people 
at  home  were  enervated  by  the  follies 
and  pleasures  bought  by  wealth,  so 
that  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  barbari- 
ans though  they  were  and  insignifi- 
cant in  number,  easily  swept  over 
Italy  and  despoiled  Rome. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  warfare 
and  no  argument  against  armed  force. 
Military  force  is.  an  accessory  to  civ- 
ilization; without  it  the  world  would 
be  chaotic  anarchy. 

I am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
plans  for  preparedness  of  our  Hon- 
ored President.  To  dispense  with 
them  would  be  to  invite  aggression 
from  "well  prepared  nations. 

But  a gloomy  pall  enshrouds  the 
globe.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  like 
the  patrons  of  Donnybrook  Fair,  are 
keyed  up  for  a general,  conglomerat- 
ed. miscellaneous  pitch-in,  knock- 
down and  drag-out.  * 

Total;  disarmament  and  such  means 
proposed  for  securing  peace  are  folly. 

I have  devised  a method  which  I 
propose  to  you  and  as  the  phrase 
goes,  “To  all  whom  rt  may  concern : “ 

It  is  that  the  nations  by.  means  of 
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treaties  form  for  consiliatory  purpose 
what  I term  an  International  Court 
of  Diplomacy.  The  different  nations 
to  be  represented  in  proportion  in 
their  population,  but  any  nation,  how- 
ever small,  to  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative. 

The  members  shall  be  subject  to 
challenge  for  cause,  and  in  case  the 
challenge  be  sustained,  another  mem- 
ber from  the  same  country  shall  re- 
place him. 

The  Court  shall  be  duly  sworn  to 
try  the  differences  between  the  Re- 
public of  So  and  So.  and  the  Kingdom 
of  So  and  So,  deciding  according  to 
international  law,  established  treaties 
-which  are  free  from  any  provision 
making  one  country  or  nation  subsid- 
iary to  another,  and  if  any  doubt 
should  arise  according  to  the  customs 
of  civilized  nations  in  like  cases. 

The  two  nations  at  variance  and 
those  interested  incidentally  should 
be  excluded  for  the  time  being  from 
membership  in  the  court,  but  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  council 
and  the  authority  of  the  Court  in 
summoning  witnesses.  The  court 
shall  be  the  judge  of  its  contempts. 

President  Wilson  has  the  facilities 
for  knowing  the  preparation,  the  pur- 
poses and  the  temper  of  the  powers 
with  whom  wre  might  come  in  conflict 
and  I trust  him  as  the  grizzly  haired 
soldier  of  the  "Old  Guard”  trusted 
Napoleon,  saying  “we  march,  we  halt, 
we  load,  we  fire,  and  the  Little  Cor- 
poral does  the  rest.” 

As  I said  before,  military  force  is 
an  accessory  of  civilization,  but  there 
is  a possibility  of  having  “too  much 
of  a good  thing.” 

Every  nation  should  have  a mod- 
erately sized  army,  but  it  should  nev- 
er be  increased  to  a great  extent  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  present  or  immediate 
prospective  necessity.  With  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  country  teeming 
with  nature’s  resources  of  wealth. 


our  rapidly  growing  population,  in- 
creasing wealth,  and  the  remarkable 
development  of  methods  and  facilities 
of  mechanical  construction  we  could 
in  afew  years  create  armies  and  na- 
vies 'which  wTould  over-awe  the 
world.  If  we  did  so,  w'e  would,  like 
Rome,  become  a bully  and  nuisance 
among  nations.  If  we  subpugate  oth- 
er peoples  the  moral  force  which  has 
made  our  country  what  it  is  would 
be  lost  and  decay  would  follow. 

North  America  has  been  the  grave- 
yard of  other  races  and  it  may  yet 
become  the  graveyard  of  our  own. 
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The  oldest  tow  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  is 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  birth  place  of 
anthracite  coal  mining.  It  was  here  that  “Black  Stone” 
as  coal  was  at  first  called,  was  dug  from  outcropping  veins 
on  the  mountain  sides  and  used  in  the  blacksmith  shops, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  before  its  existence  was  known  outside  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  It  is  likely  that  the  Indians  told  the 
blacksmiths  that  these  black  stones  would  burn,  as  this 
was  the  case  in  another  Coal  Region . It  was  here  that 
coal  was  first  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Judge  Jesse 
Fell  invented  an  iron  grate  and  fixed  it  up  in  a fire  place 
in  his  house,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Northamp- 
ton Streets  on  February  11th,  1808,  and  made  the  success- 
ful experiment  of  burning  coal  there.  This  grate  is  still 
in  existence . 

Industrial  Wilkes-Barre  began  with  Judge  Fell’s  ex- 
periment with  that  grate.  Although  the  mining  of  coal 
has  been  going  on  in  this  Wyoming  Valley  for  over  one 
hundred  years,  and  the  out-put  has  amounted  to  scores  of 
millions  of  tons,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  Valley  under  laid  with  numerous  veins  of  coal.  The 
early  working  of  the  miners  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Scran- 
ton and  Schuylkill  regions,  was  very  crude  and  wasteful, 
because  the  pioneers  of  the  coal  industry  did  not  suppose 
they  could  sell  the  smaller  sizes,  and  they  were  left  in  the 
mines,  only  the  larger  pieces  were  taken  out — some  so 
heavy  that  it  required  two  men  to  lift  them.  Then  in  the 
sixties  the  first  Breaker  was  introduced,  and  from  it  have 
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sprung  the  present  ingenious  methods  for  crushing,  clean- 
ing, and  separating,  thereby  utilizing  nearly  every  pound 
of  coal  passing  through  the  rolls.  At  first  Wilkes-Barre’s 
only  access  to  a market  for  coal,  was  by  means  of  boats 
called  Arks,  sailing  down  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
Dauphin  Co.  and  the  very  first  shipment  of  coal  on  record 
came  to  this  blessed  town  of  Carlisle — for  in  1775  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  the  proprietory  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  was  sorely  in  need  of  fire-arms. 
Two  boats  were  sent  up  the  Susquehanna  for  coal  to  Mill 
Creek,  above  Wilkes-Barre,  and  were  loaded  with  coal 
that  had  cropped  out  near  the  surface — before  any  coal 
had  been  mined.  .These  boats  were  floated  down  the 
river  to  Harrisburg,  and  the  coal  was  hauled  from  there 
by  wagon  to  the  forges  at  Carlisle,  and  it  seems  fitting 
that  the  very  first  use  of  the  valuable  anthracite  should 
have  been  to  forge  the  arms  that  made  the  United  States 
a free  Republic.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
very  fine  for  Carlisle?  To  have  had  the  very  first  ship- 
ment of  anthracite  coal  on  record,  and  to  have  used  it  to 
help  make  one  country  a free  Republic?  Captain  Miller 
has  kindly  told  me  that  the  forges  where  the  arms  were 
made  were  out  at  the  Garrison,  and  at  Holly  they  also 
made  a large  number  of  cannon — and  Mrs.  Smead  tells 
me  that  one  of  these  cannon  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. Then  the  North  Branch  Canal  gave  Wilkes-Barre 
an  easier  way  to  send  coal  to  a market.  Then  later  on. 
one  railroad  after  another  until  now,  nine  railroads  con- 
nect with  this  city,  and  its  growth  has  had  one  unbrolon. 
steady,  success,  and  this  success,  they  like  to  trace  back  t«> 
the  experimental  fire  in  Judge  Fell’s  grate. 

May  we  not  quote  “Behold  how  great  a matter  a little 
fire  kindleth  ?”  Jas . 3 : 5 . 


SCRANTON  COAL  REGION. 

The  first  record  of  coal  or  “Black  Stone”  in  X\v.< 
region  is  told  in  the  story  of  a gunsmith  at  Christian 
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Springs  near  Nazareth,  Pa.  Two  Indians  appeared  at 
this  gunsmith’s  forge  and  asked  him  to  repair  their  guns. 
The  gunsmith  had  run  out  of  charcoal  and  was  that  day 
setting  in  some  wood  to  be  charred . He  told  the  Indians 
he  could  not  fix  their  guns  for  three  weeks.  Then  the 
Indians  asked  him  for  a bag,  and  they  took  it  into  the  for- 
rest . In  a few  hours  they  came  back,  carrying  a heavy 
bag  of  coal,  which  they  urged  the  gunsmith  to  use  on  his 
forge,  and  their  guns  were  mended  that  afternoon. 

What  is  now  the  city  of  Scranton  was  in  1840  a 
swamp  in  the  forest,  called  Slocum  Hollow,  and  consisted 
of  five  houses — and  it  owes  its  rise  from  this  straggling 
hamlet  to  the  proud  place  it  occupies  today,  as  the  third 
city  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  anthracite  mining  industry. 
Scranton  soon  outstriped  cities  that  were  thriving  when 
Scranton  was  still  a swamp  in  Slocum  Hollow,  and  it  has 
become  the  greatest  coal  mining  city  in  the  world.  The 
coal  veins  in  this  upper  coal  field  are  in  a canoe  shaped 
basin  or  trough  that  extends  from  Shickshinny  in  Lu- 
zerne County  to  Forrest  City,  just  above  Carbondale. 
Scranton  is  in  the  middle  of  this  basin,  and  in  the  richest 
part.  The  mines  here  give  employment  to  about  15,000 
men  and  boys.  The  most  modern  machinery  in  the 
world  is  now  being  used  in  coal  mining,  and  scientific  aid 
is  being  brought  to  bear,  increasing  production  and  de- 
creasing cost.  No  mention  is  made  of  coal  on  the  early 
maps  of  Pennsylvania,  until  William  Scull’s  map  of  1770 
— which  bears  the  word  “coal”  in  two  places.  A map  of 
Sunberry  Manor,  that  embraces  all  the  Western  side  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  and  that  was  made  in  1768 — bears  the 
words  “Stone  coal”  without  other  explanation . One  of 
the  earliest  users  of  coal  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  Oba- 
diah  Gore  a blacksmith,  who  came  here  from  Connecticut. 
He  was  liked  by  the  Indians — and  in  1769  they  told  him 
where  to  find  the  stone  coal . He  broke  some  of  this  coal 
up  for  use  on  his  forge,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  white  man  to  have  developed  coal  for  heat.  He  was 
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afterwards  an  associate  Judge  of  Luzerne  County,  and 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Forty  Fort  in  1778.  Coal 
was  discovered  in  many  places  in  the  Lackawanna  and 
Wyoming  Valleys  late  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In 
1791  Philip  Gomther,  a poor  hunter,  found  a piece  of  coal 
in  the  forest  near  Mauch  Chunk,  and  upon  looking  around 
he  found  the  outcrop  of  a vein  of  coal . He  carried  the 
news  of  his  find  to  wealthier  friends,  and  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Mining  Company  was  formed,  and  opened  the  first 
mine.  From  1792  to  1798  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith, 
physician  for  the  Valley,  found  coal  in  many  places  and 
he  bought  great  acreage  of  land  very  cheap . But. — only 

in  the  forges  teas  it  used — until  Judge  Jesse  Fell  of 
Wilkes-Barre  succeeded  in  getting  this  coal  to  burn  in  a 
rude  grate . Coal  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
Spring  of  1808,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  as 
a household  fuel,  but  the  effort  met  only  with  derision  . 
Again,  in  1812  coal  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  boat,  and 
by  wagons,  and  this  time,  the  shippers  very  wisely  carried 
their  grates  with  them.  At  this  time  many  Philadel- 
phians tried  the  coal,  and  found  it  better  than  wood,  for 
house  heating,  and  cooking,  and  anthracite  had  found  its 
first  great  market , Philadelphia. 

William  and  Maurice  Wertz  of  Philadelphia,  were  so 
much  impressed  with  this  demonstration,  that  they  came 
North  that  same  year,  looking  for  coal  lands.  Just  about 
this  time  Mr.  PI.  C.  Van  Storch  had  discovered  coal  near 
Slocum  Hollow.  The  heavy  spring  rains  had  washed  the 
ground  from  part  of  his  land,  exposing  a vein  of  coal,  and 
he  had  dug  out  some  chunks  of  this  coal,  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  burn  in  a rude  grate  in  his  house.  So.  al- 
though the  Wurtz  Brothers  wished  to  buy  this  land.  Van 
Storch  would  not  sell,  as  he  had  found  out  that  the  black 
stone  would  really  burn  . The  W urtz  Brothers  went  on 
toward  Carbondale,  exploring  the  mountains  and  dis- 
covering coal.  They  bought  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
section  that  now  includes  Carbondale,  Archbold,  and  Ob'- 
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phant,  at  from  50  cents  to  $3  an  acre.  They  opened 
mines — and  built  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  and 
Canal . 

In  1840  the  coal  under  the  City  of  Scranton  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  land-owners,  and  investors.  In 
this  year  the  Scranton  brothers  came  here  to  start  their 
iron  mills — meaning  to  use  the  anthracite  coal  blast,  and 
the  mining  here  was  first  done  for  these  furnaces,  and 
later  for  market.  In  1843  there  were  about  100  small 
mines  in  the  city  and  valley,  and  they  sent  coal  to  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  This  coal  was  shipped  in 
sledges  and  wagons , and  it  was  traded  for  salt  and 
plaster.  Whilst  now  many  train  loads  of  coal  leave 
Scranton  every  day  for  New  York.  In  1857  came  the 
Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  and' Pennsylvania 
Gravity,  and  everything  prospered . They  have  invented 
in  Scranton  an  Automatic  Slate  Picker,  that  has  taken 
out  of  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  Breakers — thousands  of 
boy  slate-pickers,  whose  work  was  to  pick  the  slate  from 
the  coal,  as  it  flowed  from  the  screens.  This  machine 
does  the  work  far  better  and  cheaper  but  best  of  all , it 
takes  the  little  boys  out  of  that  coal-dust  laden,  unsani- 
tary atmosphere.  Scranton  is  the  37th  city  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  so  short  a time  ago  it  was  a swamp  in  Slo- 
cum Hollow.  It  is  the  second  silk  manufacturing  city  in 
this  country.  It  was  the  first  city  to  use  electric  lights 
and  electric  cars.  Population  150,000.  Has  130 
churches,  chapels  and  missions.  Has  ten  colleges  and 
academies,  also  a public  school  system  of  47  buildings  and 
17  annexes.  Has  a water  supply  from  pure  mountain 
springs.  Has  more  musical  societies  than  any  other  city 
of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  And  here  are  some  fig- 
ures from  the  report  of  Mr.  Griffiths — a mining  engin- 
eer, giving  some  interesting  comparisons  on  the  amount 
of  excavations  in  the  mines  at  Scranton . 

The  coal  mined  in  a month,  if  loaded  in  cars,  would 
make  a continuous  train  reaching  from  Scranton  to  New 


York — 150  miles.  The  coal  mined  in  one  year,  if 
dumped  into  Broadway,  New  York,  , would  fill  such  a 
street  to  the  tops  of  the  third  story  windorvs  for  26  mile- . 
The  Total  excavation  for  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  in  the  world’s  history,  was 
174,566,594  cubic  feet — and  up  to  1910,  the  excavations 
for  coal  mining  in  Scranton  totaled  198,000,000  cubic 
yards,  23,000,000  more  than  excavated  from  the  Panama 
Canal. 

POTTSVILLE  OR  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  COAL  REGION. 

Coal  was  discovered  in  Schuylkill  County  in  1790  l>\ 
Nicko  Allen,  a native  of  New  England — who  had  a tavern 
on  the  Broad  Mountain.  While  on  one  of  his  hunting 
expeditions,  Allen  camped  out  for  the  night  on  the  Broad 
Mountain,  and  he  kindled  a fire  to  heat  his  coffee  for  his 
supper  amongst  some  rocks,  and  took  the  ground  for  his 
bed.  During*  the  night  he  wakened  to  find  a mass  of 
glowing  fire — as  he  had  accidently  set  fire  to  the  outcrop 
of  an  anthracite  coal  vein . He  told  of  his  discovery,  and 
tried  to  interest  neighbors  and  others  in  this  coal,  but 
they  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said,  thinking  he  was  a 
little  out  of  his  mind.  But  in  1795,  five  years  later,  a 
blacksmith,  named  Whetstone  made  a trial  of  this  coal  on 
his  forge  on  the  advice  of  an  Indian,  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  burn.  In  1812  Cel.  Shoemaker,  of  Potts\  ille. 
took  nine  wagon  loads  of  this  coal  to  Philadelphia. 
Think  what  an  undertaking  this  must  have  been . There 
were  no  Lincoln  Highways  then, — ninety-six  miles  own- 
rough  roads,  no  bridges,  and  all  those  teamsters  and 
horses  to  care  for.  And  then,  when  he  reached  Phila- 
delphia, instead  of  finding  willing , and  delighL  d c st. 
ers  as  he  had  expected , he  was  branded  as  an  impost  t ■ 
who  was  trying  to  sell  black  stones  for  coal  and 
Threatened  with  arrest.  He  finally  induced  Mellon  ami 
Bishop  to  try  his  black  stones  in  their  Delaware  Rol  ini 
Mills,  and  when  Col.  Shoemaker  went  there  with  the  coal. 
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the  foreman  at  once  declared,  it  was  nothing  but  black 
stones  and  could  be  of  no  account  at  all  for  heating  pur- 
poses. But,  Mr.  Mellon,  one  of  the  partners,  was  a prac- 
tical workman,  and  he  permitted  Col . Shoemaker  to 
kindle  a fire  with  wood,  early  the  next  morning,  before  the 
foreman  was  about . Then  they  were  called  to  breakfast, 
and  when  they  came  back  they  found  the  furnace  in  a per- 
fect glow  of  white  heat.  The  iron  was  heated  in  much 
less  than  the  usual  time,  and  passed  through  the  rollers 
more  easily.  This  test  brought  an  apology  from  the  as- 
tonished foreman,  and  the  firm  promised  to  publish  some- 
thing about  the  value  of  coal  in  the  Philadelphia  news- 
papers— but  evidently  the  people  were  slow  to  believe,  as 
no  more  coal  went  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years — then  in 
1822  a shipment  by  canal,  was  sent  down.  Col.  Shoe- 
maker could  sell  only  two  wagon  loads  of  his  coal,  for  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  gave  the  other  seven  loads 
away.  Coal  was  mined  or  dug  from  out-cropping  veins 
at  Posters’  Saw  Mill — at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  River, 
in  1784,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  who  did  the  min- 
ing. Reading  Bowles  map  of  Pennsylvania,  published 
in  1793,  indicated  coal  near  Tamaqua,  and  seven  years 
afterwards  William  Morris  took  a wagon  load  of  this  coal 
to  Philadelphia,  a distance  of  nearly  100  mites,  but  was 
unable  to  sell  it.  Now,  coal  is  everything,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  eight  counties  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
extending  from  Scranton  on  the  Northeast  to  Pottsville 
on  the  Southwest,  including  on  the  way,  such  well  known 
places  as  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton,  Mauch  Chunk,  Shamo- 
kin  and  Tamaqua — as  the  confines  of  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  narrow  field  that  is  less  than  1,000  square 
mites  in  area.  The  coal  can  best  be  described  as  form- 
ing a wedge  with  Scranton  at  the  thinnest  part  and  Potts- 
vi lie  at  the  thickest.  Pottsville  has  the  best  site  in  the 
Coal  Region.  It  is  located  on  the  richest  spot  on  earth — 
for — unlike  the  diamond,  gold,  silver  and  other  mineral 
deposits  the  world  over,  the  coal  goes  way  down 


some  of  the  mines  are  being  worked  at  a depth  of  1.000 
feet  below  sea  level,  and  a shaft  at  Nanticoke  is  1,700 
feet  deep — and  two  or  three  others  about  the  same  depth, 
and  there  are  such  great  coal  basins,  and  very  many  veins 
(the  Mammoth  vein  64  feet  thick.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
to  find  the  Mammoth  Vein  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Lans- 
ford  regions  sixty  feet  thick.  Whilst  in  some  portions  of 
the  Lansford  region,  it  is  much  thicker  than  this,  being 
the  largest  one) , all  of  finest  coal — as  to  indisputably  per- 
mit of  its  being  called  the  richest  spot  on  earth . There 
will  be  coal  mined  in  this  Pottsville  region,  when  all  other 
sections  of  the  coal  territory  are  barren  wastes,  and  de- 
serted industrial  centers.  Mr.  Robert  Weir,  a young 
Scotchman,  came  as  a mining  engineer  in  1853  to  work  at 
mines  near  Pottsville,  and  made  a fortune  and  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  live.  He  lately  revisited  Pottsville.  and 
said  to  some  old  friends  “I  only  made  ten  dollars  a week, 
when  I began  work,  and  then  the  men  worked  12  hours  a 
day  instead  of  8.  They  had  to  dig  the  coal  from  the 
veins  with  picks  and  push,  or  pull,  the  little  loaded  cars 
by  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope;  afterwards  we  had 
mules  to  pull  them. 

We  had  no  washeries  or  jig  screens,  no  breakers, 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  and  most  of  it  in  the 
open,  and  about  half  of  the  coal,  was  put  on  the  refuse 
bank — no  sale  for  small  sizes — but  now  this  is  considered 
tip-top  for  shipping  and  the  lights  used  by  the  miners 
then — were  just  a piece  of  wick  in  some  squatty  whale  oil. 
or  a tallow  candle,  or  a piece  of  pitch  pine,  and,  worst  nr 
all  there  was  no  ventilation  in  the  mines,  and  the  men  at 
times  were  almost  choked  with  the  coal  dust,  but  no  -n- 
days  the  mines  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  cars  are 
run  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  by  electricity.  In  those 
old  days  the  coal  operators  mostly  ran  their  own  store, 
and  had  their  own  church,  and  school  house,  and  were  the 
little  Kings  of  their  own  mining  patch,  or  section.  The 
old  operators  ran  everything.  They  ran  the  politics,  and 
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the  business,  the  schools,  and  the  churches,  and  also  fur- 
nished the  doctors. 

And  now  that  the  day  of  the  “little  Kings”  has 
passed  away,  the  day  of  the  more  considerate  operator 
has  come  in,  for  now  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Weir  men- 
tioned, the  mines  have  electric  fans,  which  keep  up  a cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  in  all  parts  of  a mine— night  and  day,  and 
now,  too,  they  have  wash  houses  for  the  miners  at  the  col- 
liers which  give  the  men  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
warm  shower  bath  after  their  days  work,  and  donning 
their  respectable  clothing,  leaving  their  working  clothes 
in  their  own  individual  lockers,  to  be  dried  before  morn- 
ing, and  they  can  go  home  looking  like  other  men . I 
never  could  tell  them  apart.  They  all  looked  alike — 
black  from  head  to  foot. 

In  Schuylkill  County  in  1914  there  were  194  mines, 
employing  38,000  men,  and  producing  16  million  tons  of 
coal — so  Mr.  Robert  Quin  of  Wilkes-Barre  told  me.  In 
the  center  of  the  mining  building  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1876  in  Philadelphia,  stood  a square 
Obelisk  54  feet  in  height,  one  solid  piece  of  coal . It  was 
in  the  from  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  was  taken  from 
the  Mammoth  Vein,  on  the  Girard  Estate  in  Schuylkill 
County.  Stephen  Girard  realized  the  future  value  of 
coal,  when  other  capitalists  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  investing 
in  it.  He  bought  29,494  acres  in  Schuylkill  County,  for 
which  he  paid  8144,000,  and  this  estate  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the  education  of 
male  orphans  at  Girard  College.  He  expended  large 
amounts  in  developing  his  coal  lands.  There  are  now  12 
of  the  very  finest  collieries  on  this  estate,  and  the  interest 
from  the  rentals  has  already  grown  into  millions.  One 
half  of  the  coal  receipts  are  invested  in  real  estate  in 
Philadelphia.  This  will  give  the  estate  a permanent  in- 
come for  all  time  to  come  and  generations  yet  unborn  will 
rise  up  to  bless  the  name  of  Stephen  Girard.  To  write 
of  life  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  not  mention  the  State 
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Hospital  at  Fountain  Springs,  would  be  a mistake.  It 
was  built  in  1882  for  injured  persons  of  the  coal  region, 
and  to  show  you  how  much  it  was  needed,  and  what  a 
blessing  it  had  proved  to  be,  let  me  give  you  a few  in- 
stances of  how  matters  were  before  it  was  built.  A boy 
of  fifteen — Paul  Ratsburg,  who  attended  the  school  where 
my  youngest  son  went,  was  compelled  by  his  father  to 
work  in  the  mines,  on  what  is  called  the  night  shift . The 
miners  day  is  divided  into  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each.  Paul  worked  from  eleven  at  night  until  seven  in 
the  morning.  In  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  the  mines 
he  was  dreadfully  burned  about  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  his  head  and  arms.  My  boys  were  distressed 
about  him  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  see  him . They  were 
Germans,  so  I took  a neighbor  who  could  understand  Ger- 
man, with  me.  It  was  in  very  warm  weather.  We 
were  taken  right  into  the  kitchen,  and  found  the  boy  on  a 
feather  bed,  doubled  up  on  an  old-fashioned  wooden  set- 
tee— back  of  a hot  cooking  stove,  between  the  stove  and 
the  wall,  his  face  and  hands  all  covered  with  white 
cloths.  The  German  minister  from  Shenandoah  had 
just  made  the  father  promise  to  allow  the  boy  to  attend 
school — without  working  in  the  mines,  if  he  could  - 
when  the  bandages  were  removed  from  his  eyes.  I asked 
the  mother  if  she  would  not  have  him  moved  into  the 
front  room  where  it  was  cooler.  But,  oh  no!  no!  The 
stove,  carpet,  and  the  organ  were  in  there!  Then  1 
asked  to  see  this  holy  of  holies — and  in  addition  to  the 
stove,  carpet  and  the  organ  was  a big  black  and  . < /> 
china  dog,  tied  by  a long  brass  chain  to  the  table  leg.  i 
offered  to  send  in  a single  bed  with  bedding,  if  she  con  i 
let  him  stay  in  this  sacred  cool  room, — and  she  consented 
When  the  bandages  were  removed,  Paul  could  see,  and  I’m 
glad  to  say  that  his  Father  kept  his  promise.  This  was 
before  the  Hospital  was  built:  now,  in  case  of  an  acrid  nt. 
the  Superintendent  or  Boss,  as  he  is  called  at  the  f ollien  . 
telephones  to  the  Hospital  arid  an  ambulance  is  sent  and 
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the  injured  person  is  soon  comfortably  resting  in  a cot  in 
a cool  ward  of  Dr.  Biddle’s  Hospital.  What  a contrast 
lying  on  a feather  bed,  behind  a hot  stove  in  summer, 
while  suffering  agony  from  burns,  or  in  this  cool  ward 
with  skillful  nurses  and  Dr.  Biddle’s  attention.  When 
this  Hospital  was  opened  in  1883  there  were  only  56  beds 
— now,  although  there  have  been  many  additions  to  ac- 
commodate patients,  and  200  beds,  yet  the  Hospital 
is  almost  constantly  overcrowded  and  every  available 
space  in  the  corridors  is  utilized  for  cot  purposes,  on 
which  some  sufferer  is  placed  for  treatment.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  Hospital  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
skill  that  is  shown  in  all  operations  by  Dr.  Biddle.  Pa- 
tients come  from  every  state  in  the  Union  to  consult  him, 
and  he  has  performed  many  wonderful  operations.  I 
know  nothing  of  surgery — but  to  me  the  most  wonderful 
of  his  operations  was  the  making  new  eye-lids  for  a man 
when  the  lids  had  been  burned  off  in  the  mines.  I was 
afraid  I might  make  some  mistake  in  telling  of  this,  so  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Biddle  and  in  his  reply  he  said,  that  he 
“took  skin  from  the  temples  and  forehead,  and  put  the 
eyelids  in  such  condition  that  the  man  was  able  to  close 
them.  “Another  case  in  particular,  he  wrote,  was  very 
grateful,  because  he  had  been  unable  to  close  his  eyes  dur- 
ing sleep  for  many  years, — his  eyes  were  also  very  sore 
because  of  the  dust”.  And  here  is  something  more  of 
“before  the  Hospital  days.”  Dr.  Sherman  told  me  that 
he  was  attending  a man  whose  back  was  injured,  and 
who  was  also  on  a bed  in  the  kitchen — perhaps  to  spare 
another  sacred  front  room.  As  the  Doctor  sat  by  the 
bed,  he  felt  something  pressing  against  his  foot, 
said  you  can  generally  tell  if  your  foot  touches  something 
that  is  alive,  so  he  looked  under  the  bed.  and  there  was  a 
big  pig.  He  said  to  the  woman*’  See  here!  1 'a-  re  - 
under  this  bed.”  Sin1  replied,  “Yes,  shure!  He  ain  t 
hurting  nothing.”  Well  said  the  Doct 
pig  must  go  out  or  I shall  have  to.”  So  she  called  the 
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pig  out  and  put  him  in  the  yard . The  Doctor  said  that 
this  came  nearest  to  “keeping  in  pig  an  the  parlor”  of 
anything  in  his  experience.  Dr.  Brady  of  Lost  Creek 
told  me  that  there  were  several  houses  where  he  never 
took  his  hat  off — as  they  had  poles  fastened  across  the 
room,  pp  near  the  ceiling,  and  chickens  roosting  on  them. 
He  also  told  me  of  his  being  sent  for  in  the  night,  to  see 
a patient  who  was  recovering  from  typhoid  fever.  lie 
found  the  man  dying — and  questioned  the  wife,  who  de- 
clared she  had  done  exactly  as  the  Doctor  had  told  her, 
and  the  husband  had  taken  only  a little  mouthful  of  broth. 
He  called  her  out  as  he  was  leaving,  to  the  porch,  and  told 
her  she  must  tell  him  what  the  man  had  been  eating. 
“Well,”  she  said,  “Doctor,  he  said  he  would  kill  me  if  I 
didn't  cook  him  a salt  mackerel,  and  he  ate  it  every  bit. 
and  wanted  another  one,  but  I found  he  was  getting  cold, 
so  I sent  for  you . ” 

There  are  a great  many  foreigners  in  this  Coal  Re- 
gion. In  the  large  town  of  Shenandoah,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  says,  there  are  eighteen  nationalities 
represented  in  their  public  schools,  and  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  are  either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  bom 
parentage,  and  he  said  that  a remarkable  thing  about  the 
foreigners,  is,  that  if  it  is  possible,  they  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Normal  Schools  and  to  Colleges,  often  borrowing 
the  money  for  this  purpose.  Shenandoah  is  surrounded 
by  cave-ins,  as  the  places  are  called,  where  the  surface  has 
fallen  into  the  mines,  caused  by  the  pillars  of  coal  that 
are  left  standing  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  but  after 
the  miners  are  through  with  that  vein — persons  take  out 
these  pillars.  Then  sometimes  it  is  because  icoodeu 
props  have  decayed,  so  that  the  root  of  the  mines  has  no 
support.  The  houses  o n Line  Street  in  Shenandoah 
look  like  a row  of  drunken  men  trying  to  stand  alone. 
Some  are  propped  up,  some  have  the  first  floor  entirely 
under  water,  and  in  order  to  get  in  and  out,  they  have 
bricks  piled  on  the  floor,  and  boards  thrown  over  these,  to 
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form  a sort  of  bridge  and  yet  people  stay  in  them . Mrs . 
Grant  had  the  most  beautiful  home  in  Shenandoah,  but 
she  left  it  and  came  to  Overbrook  to  live.  The  cellar 
walls  under  her  large  house  had  been  cracked  by  the  min- 
ing underneath . The  Coal  Company  has  since  filled  that 
place  up  with  culm.  A large  church — the  First  Greek 
Church  in  America — has  been  built  on  this  spot.  In 
Maysville — a Mother  was  watching  her  seven  years  old 
boy  as  he  played  with  his  goat  and  sled — when  the  ground 
opened  and  the  house  and  the  boy  and  the  goat  were  swal- 
lowed up.  The  boys’  sled  is  still  up-turned  on  the  side 
of  this  cave-in  but  the  boy  has  never  been  found.  Very 
near  our  house — a miner  who  had  just  received  his  pay, 
was  walking  on  the  railroad  and  stopped  to  talk  with  two 
men,  and  passed  on.  One  of  these  men  turned  to  say 
something  more — and  could  not  see  any  one,  so  he  walked 
along  a little  distance  and  found  that  the  ground  had  fal- 
len in  between  two  railroad  ties . There  was  no  possible 
way  of  recovering  this  man’s  body.  Mrs.  McLaughlin, 
a genuine  delightful  little  Irish  woman,  who  lived  near 
us,  was  fixing  up  the  dinner  pails  for  her  husband  and 
boys  one  morning  before  daylight.  She  went  down  cel- 
lar for  bread,  which  she  kept  in  a sugar  barrel  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  When  she  reached  in  the  dark  for  the  bar- 
rel she  could  not  find  it,  and  then  she  noticed  that  the 
steps  were  shaking,  so  she  went  upstairs,  and  on  taking  a 
lamp  to  the  stairway — she  saw  that  her  entire  cellar  floor 
had  disappeared . All  her  provisions  were  gone . Then 
she  saw  that  the  steps  were  only  held  by  the  top.  A 
man  was  fixing  feed  bags  on  his  horses  heads — when  he 
felt  the  ground  shaking  under  his  feet — he  at  once  un- 
hitched the  horses  from  the  wagon  then  one  horse  went 
down  with  the  surface,  about  25  feet,  but  he  was  not  in- 
jured and  the  men  got  him  out  in  some  way. 

Bread  is  used  in  such  quantities  for  the  miners’  din- 
ner buckets — that  back  of  every  block  of  two  houses  is 
built  an  old-fashioned  brick  bake  oven,  and  to  tell  you  how 
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superstitious  some  of  these  people  are:  One  woman  told 
a young  bride  from  Philadelphia — who  had  just  moved  in 
next  door,  and  who  had  just  told  Mrs.  R.  that  she 
thought  her  bread  looked  so  good  as  she  had  seen  her  tak- 
ing it  from  the  oven,  and  it  also  smelled  so  good . So 
Mrs.  R.  said  “You  can  put  some  bread  in  the  oven  with 
mine  at  any  time  when  I am  baking,  and  you  needn’t  be 
afraid  any  harm  will  come  to  it,  for  I burned  an  old  gum 
coat  and  some  old  gum  shoes  in  it  when  I first  came  in 
this  house.”  And  when  Mrs.  P.  asked  why  she  did 
this — she  said  she  was  afraid  the  people  that  moved  out 
might  have  left  a charm  on  the  bake-oven — so  she  had  to 
burn  the  charm  out . 

There  are  a great  many  cases  of  houses  and  people 
falling  into  the  mines — and  cellars  have  disappeared  from 
many  houses.  A woman  was  busy  getting  supper  and 
her  Mother  was  sitting  on  a stone  step  just  outside  the 
door  shelling  peas.  The  woman  made  some  remark  to 
her  Mother  and  as  she  did  not  reply,  she  looked  around 
and  not  seeing  any  one.  she  went  to  the  door  and  found 
that  the  stone  step  with  her  Mother  still  sitting  on  it.  and 
the  pan  of  peas  in  her  lap  had  gone  down  twenty  feet,  and 
though  she  had  been  badly  frightened  she  was  not  hurt — 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  in  the  Coal  Region.  The  people  do 
not  seem  very  much  worried  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
They  are  like  the  people  living  near  Mt.  Vesuvius — who 
can  scarcely  wait  until  the  lava  and  ashes  are  cold,  to  re- 
build their  houses.  The  cemeteries  here  are  all  on  top 
the  mountains,  and  in  this  way  the  people  are  spared  the 
appalling  experience,  that  they  have  had  in  Scranton 
quite  recently,  where  two  cemeteries  have  partly  fallen  in- 
to the  mines,  and  many  school  houses  and  other  building- 
rendered  unsafe.  The  principal  cause  of  these  “cave- 
ins”  is  the  rotting  of  the  timbers  that  were  used  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  mine  when  the  men  were  working. 
There  are  upwards  of  2,000  miles  of  timbered  gangways 
in  Schuylkill  County  alone.  When  one  learns  tha 
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lion  tons  of  water  or  13 V2  as  many  tons  as  the  coal  pro- 
duced during  the  year,  must  be  pumped  out, of  the  mines 
every  year,  and  that  the  timbering  is  an  even  greater  ex- 
pense than  this,  the  cost  of  placing  this  vast  forest  below 
ground  seems  staggering, — But  now  steel  timbers  are  be- 
ing adopted  for  permanent  gangways.  While  costly  at 
first,  it  will  mean  a final  saving — most  of  the  timber  now 
used  is  yellow  pine  from  the  south — at  first  the  timber  on 
our  own  lands  was  used . The  sulphur  water  in  the  mines 
rots  the  timber  speedily.  This  sulphur  water  pumped 
from  the  mines,  pollutes  the  springs  in  the  valleys — and 
the  drinking  water  is  brought  from  large  reservoirs  on 
the  mountains.  Because  the  timber  has  all  been  cut  from 
these  mountains,  they  look  bare  and  uninviting,  except  in 
June,  when  they  are  one  solid  mass  of  beautiful  pink  laurel 
blossoms, — and  after  a snow  storm  in  winter.  The  ter- 
minal leaves  of  the  laurel  branches  form  an  upright  cup — 
and  the  snow  piles  up  in  them,  making  them  look  like 
huge  acorns — a green  cup  and  white  acorn,  and  this  is  a 
beautiful  sight. 

There  is  no  race  suicide  in  the  Coal  Region.  Our 
next  neighbor  was  the  Mother  of  21  children,  17  of  whom, 
were  living.  Many  of  the  working  people,  in  addition  to 
their  own  large  families,  will  adopt  orphan  boys  from  or- 
phan asylums  in  Philadelphia,  because  these  boys  can 
work  at  the  mines.  I never  heard  of  any  one  adopting 
a girl.  A woman  told  me  that  after  her  oldest  son  was 
killed  in  the  mines  she  told  the  Priest  that  if  it  had  pleased 
the  Lord  to  take  two  or  three  of  her  little  girls,  and  leave 
Patsy,  she  would  have  been  glad,  for  Patsy  was  bringing 
in  a barrel  of  flour  every  week.  She  said  the  Priest 
gave  her  a good  scolding,  and  I told  her  1 would  like  to 
give  her  another  one.  There  are  many  Welsh  people 
here — good  citizens — all  of  them — much  devoted  to  music. 
They  have  a musical  society  called  The  Eistoddfed,  that 
traces  its  origin  back  to  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Welsh  is  the  Celtic  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
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cient  Britons.  A nice  old  Welshman  told  me  that  you 
could  easily  tell  that  Wales  was  the  oldest  country  in  the 
world,  for  everybody  knew  that  it  is  a Welsh  Bible  that 
Noah  had  under  his  arm  when  he  went  into  the 
ark.  Any  one  interested  in  mountains  would  enjoy  driv- 
ing over  Broad  Mountain  in  Schuylkill  County.  It  ex- 
tends from  Ashland  to  beyond  Hazleton  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  is  over  1480  feet  above  sea  level,  1500  feet  at 
Hazleton . When  you  reach  the  top  you  have  six  or  seven 
miles  of  perfectly  level  road  before  you  begin  the  descent. 
This  level  top  is  covered  with  beautiful  white  pebbles  and 
gravel — showing  that  it  must  have  been  covered  with 
water  ages  ago . Hazleton  and  Frackville  are  both  situ- 
ated on  top  of  this  mountain — one  of  these  towns  at  each 
end.  There  is  a spare  growth  of  cedars  and  pines  on 
this  wide  level  mountain  top,  but  no  under-brush . The 
boys  about  the  mines  find  beautiful  pieces  of  iron  pyrites 
(the  miners  call  them  sulphur  diamonds)  and  they  sell  a 
good  many  of  them  to  traveling  theatrical  troupes — who 
have  jewelry  made  of  them,  and  which  sparkles  like  dia- 
monds by  electric  light. 

Taking  them  all  in  all,  the  people  in  the  Coal  Region 
are  religious,  law  abiding,  good  citizens.  No  Sunday 
dinners  disappearing  on  Saturday  nights,  leaving  the 
family  without  anything  for  Sunday.  No  chicken  steal- 
ing— never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort  in  the  forty 
years  I lived  there.  During  summer  our  front  door  was 
seldom  locked,  and  the  back  door  never  was.  And  these 
people  were  all  so  kind  and  helpful — where  there  was 
trouble  or  sickness.  In  one  case  where  a mother  died 
and  left  several  little  children,  the  neighbors  took  turn 
about  in  caring  for  the  baby  and  helping  the  oldest  child, 
a girl  of  12  to  get  the  meals,  and  mend  the  clothes, 
must  tell  you  about  Maggie  Traverse,  a young  widow  who 
had  some  times  worked  for  us.  She  had  a little  two 
year  old  child — and  she  came  one  day  to  tell  me  that  tin* 
little  boy  was  dead.  She  said  “at  first  I thought  I 
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couldn’t  have  any  funeral  at  all,  but  my  brother  from 
Mahanoy  City  sent  me  a box  of  pipes  and  some  tobacco, 
and  a keg  of  beer,  and  I had  as  good  a funeral  as  any- 
body.” 

And  if  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  I should  love 
to  tell  you  a really  true  little  love  story . 

When  we  lived  in  Swatara  in  1859,  we  heard  about  a 
young  Englishman,  a miner,  whom  every  one  called 
“Singing  Jack.”  He  was  a great  favorite  with  the  en- 
gineer corps,  and  they  very  often  had  him  come  to  their 
office  in  the  evening  to  sing  for  them . And  he  came  to 
sing  for  us  sometimes.  He  had  a very  fine  tenor  voice, 
and,  sang  Irish  songs  and  English  ballads,  as  we  never 
heard  them  sung  after  we  left  Swatara.  I had  heard 
something  of  his  history  and  about  his  wife’s  having 
worked  in  the  mines,  but  could  scarcely  believe  it,  so  one 
day  when  she  came  to  bring  me  a little  gray  chicken  that 
she  called  a “blue  hen,”  I asked  her  to  tell  me  her  story. 
At  that  time  she  looked  so  young  and  had  the  English  rose 
and  white  complexion,  it  did  not  seem  possible  she  could 
be  the  mother  of  the  little  two  years  old  daughter  she 
brought  with  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had  sisters,  but 
no  brothers,  and  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  her  fath- 
er compelled  her  to  wear  boys  clothing  and  work  in  the 
mines.  The  gangway  was  low  and  had  rough  coal  or 
stone  on  the  top,  and  she  was  hitched  to  a little  car  of 
coal,  a broad  leather  strap  around  her  body  and  fastened 
to  the  car.  She  had  to  pull  this  car  to  the  mouth  of  the 
drift.  As  the  gangway  was  low,  she  was  obliged  to  lean 
forward,  and  the  jagged  coal  in  the  roof  of  the  gangway 
cut  her  back  and  shoulders,  so  that  her  mother  had  to  soak 
her  clothing  with  warm  water  every  night  in  order  to  get 
it  off,  as  the  blood  had  dried  about  her  shoulders.  She 
worked  in  this  way  for  two  years,  when  her  lover,  “Sing- 
ing Jack” — persuaded  a sea  captain  whom  he  know,  and 
for  whom  he  had  sung  many  a time  when  he  was  in  port, 
to  help  him  get  the  girl  away.  The  captain  lent  him  a 


large  barrel,  and  his  sweetheart  was  put  into  it  with  her 
few  belongings,  and  rolled  down  to  the  wharf  and  put  on 
the  ship.  ' Her  mother  helped  her  to  get  away,  and  was 
glad  that  she  was  going,  for  she  had  been  heartbroken 
about  her  daughter’s  having  to  work  in  the  mines . Jack 
had  a little  money,  but  the  captain  told  him  he  could  pay 
his  way  by  singing  for  him  and  for  the  sailors,  and  his 
sweetheart  was  the  Captain’s  guest.  You  can  be  sure 
that  Jack  sang  as  never  before,  until  they  reached  New 
York,  where  they  were  married,  and  came  right  to  the 
coal  mines. 


MRS.  ANTHRACITE’S  TREASURES. 

It  is  not  all  black  coal  and  dripping  mine  water  in 
the  mines — in  driving  tunnels  deep  in  the  earth  from  one 
coal  vein  to  another,  through  solid  rock — the  tunnel  some 
times  cuts  a crevice  or  cavity  on  both  sides  of  it  that  is 
lined  with  beautiful  quartz  crystals — very  bright  and 
sparkling  as  the  light  strikes  them . And  then  there  is 
the  rainbow  or  peacock  coal — found  mostly  in  old  work- 
ings where  large  lumps  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air  and  moisture.  The  beautiful  iridescense  oc- 
curs all  through  the  coal — so  that  when  broken  into  fine 
pieces  each  surface  of  every  piece  will  be  covered  with  it. 
Then  sometimes  petrified  trunks  of  tree  ferns  are  found— 
and  slate  with  fern  leaf  impressions.  I have  a piece  of 
slate  with  daisy  like  flowers  impressed  on  it — which  is 
very  unusual . 
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I desire  to  remind  you  that  the  paper  about  to  be 
read  is  a historical  paper,  before  a historical  society ; that 
the  motive,  so  to  speak,  is  purely  historical,  and  that  it  is 
in  no  wise  intended  as  a discussion,  exceut  in  a most  in- 
cidental way,  of  any  other  aspect  of  the  subject. 

We  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
purely  social  life,  in  what  we  might  almost  call  the  real 
life  of  the  Olden  Time,  of  those  whose  places  we  now  fill. 
We  sometimes  cease  thinking  of  their  great  achieve- 
ments, their  courageous  deeds,  their  sacrifices,  and  turn 
to  those  minor,  events  and  occupations  that  constitute  so 
great  a part  of  human  life;  for  their  life  could  not  have 
been  one  hard,  dull,  everlasting  grind,  thinking  about  us, 
perhaps  worrying  about  us,  planning  big  things  and 
working  for  us,  as  some  of  the  “millions  of  unborn  pos- 
terity . ” 

The  question  that  springs  into  our  thoughts  is:  When 
they  relaxed  from  more  serious  thought  and  strenuous 
endeavor,  what  did  they  do?  How  did  they  entertain 
themselves?  What  were  the  amusements,  the  recrea- 
tions, the  pastimes  that  filled  in  their  purely  social  lite? 

This  line  of  thought  was  suggested  in  reading  over, 
and  thinking  over,  or,  perhaps,  rather  musing  over  an 
old  document,  somewhat  discolored  with  time,  but  still 
well  preserved  and  legible,  that  belonged  to  the  lite  of  the 
last  decades  of  the  18th  century. 

It  is  not  gravely  historical.  It  was  written  for  the 
day.  There  is  even  no  date  on  it.  Its  survival  to  be 
read  and  commented  upon  at  such  a meeting  as  this  was 
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certainly  not  contemplated  at  the  time  or  we  might  say 
“not  dreamed  of 

It  seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheer  accident, 
with  others,  as  a prominent  historian  has  said,  “rescued 
from  the  maw  of  the  paper-mill”  by  the  well-known  his- 
torical writer  and  investigator,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray, 
D . D . , long  the  active  Secretary  of  this  Association . 

It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Subscription 
Paper  of  the  Carlisle  Dancing  Assembly.  A peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  it  because  it  is  autographically  sub- 
scribed by  some  of  Carlisle’s  most  distinguished  citizens, 
and  representatives  of  its  oldest  families.  In  its  con- 
sideration we  will  find  ourselves  wandering  beyond,  per- 
haps far  beyond,  the  limits  of  our  own  old  town,  among 
other  communities ; for  the  whole  human  family  is  very 
closely  akin  in  its  desire,  almost  an  instinct,  for  recrea- 
tive amusements. 

That  there  is  no  date  on  the  document  is  not  a grave 
defect;  as  the  historic  essence  is  all  there,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  date  only  shows  how  purely  incidental  it  was, 
as  far  as  use  or  pleasure  is  concerned.  But  whilst  the 
precise  date  can  not  be  fixed,  the  document  contains  with- 
in itself  clews  that  will  furnish  an  approximation,  that 
will  answer  all  historic  demands  if  not  fully  satisfy  curi- 
osity . 

The  paper  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Subscribers  agree  to  pay  each  twenty-five  shill- 
ings for  defraying  the  expence  of  a Dancing  Assembly  on 
the  following  conditions: 

“That  there  shall  be  three  Assemblys  during  the 
Winter  to  be  held  at  such  Times  and  Places  as  the  man- 
agers shall  direct. 

“That  the  Expence  of  each  Evening  shall  be  so  calcu- 
lated as  not  to  exceed  the  one  third  Part  of  the  whole  sum 
that  may  be  subscribed . 

“That  tickets  for  the  season  be  sent  to  such  ladies  as 
the  Managers  may  think  proper.” 

At  this  point,  the  following  words,  originally  pv°- 
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posed  in  the  document  restricting  the  Managers,  were 
crossed  over,  viz : “but  that  no  lady  be  invited  under  .... 
year§  of  age.”  The  number  designating  the  years  was 
so  effectually  crossed  out  that  it  is  undecipherable.  We 
may  assume  that  there  was  some  discussion  of  this  vexed 
question,  as  to  the  age  of  admission  of  ladies,  and  that  it 
was  decisively  left  to  the  Managers;  as  the  restricting 
clause  was  not  only  stricken  out,  but  “as  the  Managers 
think  proper”  re-written  above  it. 

The  document  continues : 

“That  each  subscriber  pay  one  third  Part  of  his  sub- 
scription each  evening  on  entering  the  Dancing  Room . 

“That  No  Gentlemen  (Subscribers  excepted)  be  ad- 
mitted without  Leave  of  the  Managers  & that  Such  shall 
pay  the  same  as  the  Subscribers  for  the  Evening. 

“That  Colonel  Postlethwaite  & Mr.  Hamilton  be 
Managers  for  the  first  evening  & that  they  shall  nominate 
two  Gentlemen  to  succeed  them.” 

A name  was  inserted  just  above,  and  between  the 
above  two;  evidently  as  a proposed  third  manager;  but 
the  name  was  effectually  crossed  out,  leaving  but  two 
managers . 

The  subscribers’  names  are  in  two  columns.  The 
well  known  signature  of  Robert  Magaw  heads  the  right 
hand  column.  This  alone’ would  fix  the  decade,  at  least, 
within  which  it  was  written . It  must  have  been  after 
his  exchange  as  a Prisoner  of  War,  in  1780,  and  before 
his  decease  in  1790. 

During  that  decade  he  was  not  only  prominent  pro- 
fessionally, but  equally  so  in  social  lite,  and  public  entei- 
prizes  of  all  kinds.  He  had  given  up  a large  practice  as 
a lawyer,  by  far  the  largest  at  the  Carlisle  bar.  with  such 
competitors  as  Wilson,  subsequently  one  ot  the  Signei  >. 
and  Stephenson,  to  go,  as  Major  of  the  “First  Battalion 
of  Pennsylvania  Riflemen,”  under  Col.  William  Thomp- 
son, to  Boston  in  1775.  He  was  subsequently  entrusted, 
by  Washington,  with  the  defense  of  Fort  Washington,  the 
most  important  post  on  the  Hudson,  the  last  retained  b\ 
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Washington  on  New  York  Island,  after  his  movement  in- 
to the  Jerseys.  After  a heroic  defense,  and  his  mem- 
orable reply  of  defiance  to  the  British  summons  to  sur- 
render, accompanied  with  threat  of  being  put  to  the 
sword,  in  case  of  resistance.  He  was  finally  obliged  to 
surrender  to  overwhelming  numbers,  that  swarmed  over 
his  earthworks.  He  was  held  as  prisoner  of  war,  on 
parole,  on  Long  Island,  and  there  became  intimate  in  the 
prominent  old  Knickerbocker  family  of  Van  Brunt,  and 
as  a result,  on  his  exchange,  in  1780,  he  brought  with  him 
to  Carlisle  as  his  wife,  the  highly  educated  and  accomp- 
lished daughter,  Marretje  (Marietta),  a brilliant  conver- 
sationalist, and  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  women 
on  Long  Island.  He  not  only  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  but  took  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  town,  in  which 
his  wife,  as  tradition  has  it,  was  the  life  of  that  coterie 
of  women  which  made  the  town’s  society  so  delightful. 

At  the  head  of  the  other  column  was  the  signature 
of  James  Hamilton,  then  a prominent  lawyer,  who  had 
not  long  before  come  to  Carlisle,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently the  able  and  honored  judge  of  the  district  of 
which  Cumberland  County  formed  a part  for  thirteen 
years;  until  his  decease  in  1819. 

Among  the  other  names,  many  will  be  recognized  as 
representatives  of  well  known  old  Carlisle  famalies: 

Sam’l  A.  McCoskry,  was  an  eminent  physician,  who 
married  a daughter — Alison- — of  Doctor  Xisbet,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  whose  son  became  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Michigan . 

George  Kline,  doubtless  the  well  known  printer, 
whose  name  is  familiar  on  Carlisle  imprints,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Carlisle  Gazette  and  1 ho 
Western  Repository  of  Knowledge,”  1785.  In  this  the 
“aid;  preservative”  has  done  its  best  work  Tor  the  preser- 
vation of  the  data  of  our  early  local  history,  as  it  was  not 
only  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Carlisle,  but  per- 
haps west  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  may  save  some 
trouble  to  investigators  to  know  that  reference  is  made  to 
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it  sometimes  by  its  last  title,  by  which  it  is  not  cataloged ; 
as  it  is  generally  known  as  “Klines’  Gazette.”  It  may 
be  of  some  interest  too,  to  this  local  audience,  to  know 
that  his  printing-house  was  at  one  time,  at  least,  on  the 
south  side  of  West  Main  street,  nearly  opposite  the  old 
Denny  cabin,  and  that  it  was  entered  by  a porch  with 
side  steps,  nine  in  number. 

Thomas  Duncan  became  a leading  lawyer  in  the  State, 
and  an  able  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Joseph  Thornburg' was  one  of  the  early  iron- 
masters . ] 

But  passing  over  many  facts  that  have  more  than  a 
genealogical  interest,  we  simply  give  the  other  names  on  v 
the  document,  namely:  Nath’l  Smith,  Jno.  Miller,  Robert 
Miller,  jr.,  William  Alexander,  George  Bennieon,  Hugh  V 
Wilson,  Sam’l  Montgomery,  James  Armstrong,  Joseph 
Postlethwaite,  Wm.  McCoskry,  James  Blaine,  Robert 
Blain,  Richard  R-awiin,  and  two  others  not  clearly  deciph- 
erable. 

The  paper  seems  to  relate  in  great  part  to  financial 
matters,  but  it  allows  much  to  be  read  between  the  lines, 
with  assistance  from  other  sources,  especially  from  the 
recently  published  complete  account,  or  as  complete  as  it 
can  be  made,  of  the  Philadelphia  assemblies,  *by  that  ac- 
complished historian,  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  \ ice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whilst  the  Philadelphia  Assembly  dates  back  to 
1748,  long  before  any  other  Assembly  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  when  there  was  as  yet  no  town  oi  Cai lisle, 
that  of  Carlisle  is  far  enough  back  to  connect  with  that 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  Assembly  intermitted 
at  times,  more  especially  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
and  it  was  aboutthe  date  of  the  revival  of  that  Assembly, 
possibly  a little  earlier,  that  the  date  of  the  Carlisle  As- 
sembly, possibly  a little  earlier,  that  the  date  of  the  Car- 
lisle Assembly  may  be  fixed. 

*The  Philadelphia  Assemblies,  bv  Thomas  \\  i 1 1 i n Balch,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Allen,  Lane  and  Scott,  191t>. 
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It  seems  pertinent,  just  here,  to  call  attention,  too. 
to  the  fact,  that  Carlisle  at  that  time  'had  a character  of 
its  own.  It  had  long  been  an  important  military  out- 
post ; but  it  was  more  than  a frontier  town  at  which  expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out  for  the  west.  It  was  recognized 
as  the  centre  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  commu- 
nity . It  had  had  a marked  influence  on  the  political  ac- 
tion of  the  Colony,  leading  to  the  Revolution . There 
were  able  lawyers  at  its  bar.  Three  of  the  “Signers  of 
the  Declaration”  had  been  practitioners  there,  including 
James  Wilson,  who  resided  there.  The  movement 
about  that  time  to  establish  a new  college  there,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  State,  was  encouraged  by  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants ; and  it.  was  promoted  largely  by  prominent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  distance  then  of  Carlisle 
socially  from  Philadelphia,  was  not  as  great  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  length  of  the  journey  between  them, 
and  the  absence  of  regular  stage  coaches. 

The  word  “Assembly,”  now  socially  almost  confined 
to  Dancing  Assemblies,  may  at  first  seem  strange  in  this 
connection,  as  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  Danc- 
ing. Words  grow  obsolete,  or  change  their  meaning,  or 
may  become  much  broader  or  more  restricted  in  usage. 
At  that  time  the  term  “Assembly”  had  a much  wider  ap- 
plication, to  political,  religious,  and  other  meetings,  as 
well  as  social  ones.  It  has  its  survivals  to-day.  \W 
vote  for  members  of  the  “Assembly,”  as  the  lower  house 
of  our  State  Legislature  continues  to  be  called;  the  Pres- 
byterians go  to  their  “General  Assembly;”  the  Fremh 
still  have  their  Constituent  Assembly;  today  it  is  applied 
socially  to  a rather  select,  subscription,  dancing  organi- 
zation . 

But  after  more  than  a hundred  years,  with  its 
changes,  it  is  allowable  to  inquire,  in  how  far  the  \noio 
represents  the  same  thing.  Or,  to  put  the  question  more 
broadly  than  could  well  be  done  in  r 
Assembly:  In  how  far  does  the  Phil 
which  has  survived,  with  almost  unbroken  succession. 
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more  than  a century  and  a half,  to  day  resemble,  in  many 
of  its  features,  the  Assembly  of  1748,  or  even  that  of  one 
hundred  years  ago? 

Now  the  term  “Dancing”  itself  is  a very  broad  term 
in  general  usage.  It  is  so  well  understood,  with  all  that  it 
implies,  that  it  calls  for  no  definition  or  explanation.  It 
runs  back  as  far  as  the  memory  of  man  runs;  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  age  or  nationality,  or  even  stage  of  human  de- 
velopment . Sometimes  it  is  a ceremonial ; at  times  a re- 
ligious rite ; at  others  an  incitement  to  battle ; but  to  day 
it  is  a purely  social  incident,  with  no  other  motive  than 
pleasure.  Whilst  the  far  reach,  from  the  Pyrrhic  mar- 
tial dance  of  cultured  Greece  to  the  War-Dance  of  our  ab- 
origines, is  filled  in  with  most  entertaining  history,  we 
are  concerned  at  present  only  with  dancing  as  a purely 
social  feature  of  comparatively  modern  life,  as  related  to 
our  day. 

It  is  pertinent  here,  just  at  the  start,  to  inquire : 
What  as  a purely  historic  fact,  was  the  attitude,  at  the 
time,  of  this  community  toward  dancing?  This  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  one ; of  the  attitude  of  the  church 
toward  that  amusement;  and  that  again  more  especially 
to  one  of  the  attitude  of  that  denomination,  preponderant 
in  numbers  in  our  Valley,  to  the  high  intellectual  and  pro- 
gressive character  of  whose  membership,  and  to  its  firm- 
ness of  conviction  and  purpose  so  much  of  the  making  of 
our  Valley  has  been  ascribed . 

It  maybe  assumed  that,  as  a rule,  dancing  was  not 
favored;  that  it  was  in  fact  denounced  by  many,  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  immoral,  or  at  least  irreligious  tenden- 
cies. 

In  a recently  discovered  letter,  rather  confidential,  to 
a friend,  by  Doctor  Nisbet,  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  College,  and  one  of  the  pastors  ot  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  on  the  Square,  he  more  than  intimates  that  the 
condemnation  extended  to  the  innocent  instrument,  that 
usually  furnished  the  music.  He  was  in  a rather  pessi- 
mistic mood  at  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  perpetuity  ot 


our  Republican  institutions,  by  reason  of  the  “Whiskey 
Rebellion/’  through  which  he  and  his  family  had  been 
placed  in  considerable  danger.  He  writes:  “It  is  a re- 
proach to  our  church  that  all  these  miscreants,  who  are 
concerned  in  this  Insurrection,  call  themselves  Presbyter- 
ians * * * * and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  Insur- 
rection could  have  been  raised  without  their  (the  minist- 
ters  of  that  church)  countenance  or  connivance,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Mr . Clark  alone,  it  has  never  been 
heard  of  that  they  gave  any  discouragement  to  the  late 
riots,  although  I heard  that  one  of  them  had  excommuni- 
cated a young  woman  for  hearing  a man  playing  on  a 
fiddle,  and  the  man'for  having  played  it  in  her  hearing.” 

Whilst  there  may  not  be  among  the  names  appended 
to  the  paper,  including  representatives  of  many  promi- 
nent and  influential  families,  many  members  of  the 
church,  there  were  some  who  were  certainly  regarded  as 
such,  or  at  least  as  affliated  with  the  old  Stone  Church. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  subscribers  did  not 
include  all  who  participated  in  the  dances,  as  provision 
was  made,  as  was  seen,  for  the  admission  of  others  to  the 
floor.  There  may  have  been  many  of  these.  Whilst, 
therefore,  many  persons  may  have  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  this  amusement,  by  reason  of  religious,  convic- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  ground  for  belief,  that 
there  was  not  as  much  defiance  of  public  opinion  at  the 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  dancers  as  might  be  thought  by 
some;  as  the  attitude  of  that  church,  at  least  in  Carlisle. 

, was  not  as  rigid  in  discipline,  as  at  a later  period. 

This  inference  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  most  authen- 
tic history  of  the  Old  Stone  Church.  After  Mr.  Steel  - 
pastorate  there  were  several  years  of  rather  r. 
pastorates,  until  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Davidson  upon  his 
long  term  of  twenty  seven  years.  Part  oi  the  tim 
was  a professor  in  the  college,  and  part  ot  the  time  had 
Doctor  Nisbet  as  co-pastor.  He  was  regarded  as  an 
able  preacher,  but  he  was  even  more  the  influential  man 
in  setting  great  and  serious  dissensions,  that  then  a 
dieted  that  church.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  un- 


common  prudence  , and  sound  discretion.  He 
died  in  1812 . On  his  tombstone  was  inscribed  by  com- 
mon consent:  “A  Blessed  Peacemaker . ” Under  the  pas- 
torate of  this  man  of  mild  expedients,  some  deplored, 
“the  evil  effect  of  an  irregular  and  lax  management  of 
discipline  of  the  church” ; and  under  his  successor,  Dr. 
Duf field,  rules  were  introduced  that  were  “strict  and  un- 
usual, and  sometimes  enforced  with  severity.”  Each 
one  was  pledged  to  renounce  “the  attendance  at  balls,  and 
dancing,  &c.,  “and  a few  families  more  attached  to  their 
amusements,  and  especially  to  public  and  promiscuous 
dancing,  than  to  their  church,  ultimately  withdrew  to  an 
other  congregation . ” In  this  respect  conditions  were 
not  very  different  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  not 
there  complete  unanmity  in  regard  to  dancing  among 
persons  in  high  social  position. 

Leaving  now  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  we  turn  to 
its  purely  social  aspect,  as  an  amusement,  recreation, 
pastime,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called ; as  it  entered  into 
the  life  of  old  Carlisle  and  of  that  period. 

There  is  not  much  positive  information  on  a great 
many  points  that  excite  our  curiosity.  But  there  is 
enough  to  assure  us  that  those,  whom  we  know  only  his- 
torically, were  as  intensely  human  as  we  are;  that  they 
had  their  times  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  life; 
when  they  forgot  for  awhile  posterity,  and  thought  only 
of  themselves,  and  enjoyed  themselves  dancing  in  then- 
own  way;  which  might  not  have  been  exactly  our  way. 
How  then  were  these  Assemblies,  or  balls  if  you  please, 
conducted?  How  did  the  dances  themselves  of  that  day 
compare  with  those  of  our  day?  When  we  speak  of 
dancing  by  those  who  preceded  us,  in  how  far  does  the 
word  convey  a correct  impression?  We  know  that  the 
dances  of  today  have  their  fashions,  some  might  say  then- 
freaks;  changing  almost  as  rapidly  as  fashions  in  dress. 
We  know,  well  that  the  fashions  of  dross  today  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  a hundred  years  ago.  the  fine, 
well  preserved  suit,  in  the  collection  ot  the  Assocaition 


illustrates  this  better  than  words  can  tell;  and  it  is  the 
suit  of  a gentleman . * 

Whilst  the  Philadelphia  Assembly  is  far  the  oldest, 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  type ; in  the  later  colonial  period 
and  afterward  these  so-called  Assemblies  became  more 
general ; but  whilst  all  are  on  the  same  general  plan, 
there  are  variations  in  details,  occasioned  by  locality,  or 
other  circumstances,  some  of  which  may  be  noted . 

First  then,  these  Assemblies  were  Subscription 
Balls,,  and  so  designated . The  subscription  was  for  the 
season,  and  privileges  were  limited  to  subscribers,  or 
guests  under  the  rules . The  subscribers  were  doubtless, 
at  least,  solicited  for  the  Carlisle  Assembly,  by  a sort  of 
common  consent,  so  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  re- 
garded as  a promiscuous  ball.  The  number  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  limited ; but  Assemblies  varied  in  this 
respect  in  different  places;  in  one  it  was  50;  and  an  ac- 
count of  an  early  Philadelphia  Assembly,  states,  that  “it. 
consisted  of  eighty  Ladies  and  as  many  Gentlemen,  one 
half  appearing  every  Assembly  night.”  So  the  number 
of  Assemblies  in  the  season  varied  from  three  in  Car- 
lisle,!* to  an  Assembly  every  two  weeks  during  the  season 
elsewrhere . 

But  special  assemblies  were  given,  at  times.  Some 
were  called  “Birth-Night”  balls,  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton’s birthday.  The  notice  read : “the  subscribers  to  the 
City  Dancing  Assembly  are  informed  that  there  will  be 
a ball  at  Oellar’s  Hotel  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  inst.,  it  be- 
ing the  birth  night  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.”  Another  time  the  invitation  reads:  “Military 
Birth  Night  Ball  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  instant.” 

The  price  of  subscription  varied,  also,  with  the  place, 
and  the  number  of  balls  during  the  season,  from  twenty 
five  shillings  at  Carlisle  to  forty  at  Philadelphia:  but  it 

*This  elegantly  embroidered  coat  and  vest,  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Miss  Emmeline  Knox  Parker,  belonged  to  John  Brown,  Esq.,  : 
Philadelphia,  whose  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  Assemble 
given  later. 

t According  to  a letter,  which  appears  later,  in  1803  the  subscription 
was  for  “8  nights  for  8 dollars.'’ 
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varied  greatly  with  the  period,  and  has  soared  far  above 
the  early  price  in  Philadelphia. 

But  there  was  one  very  marked  and  important  dif- 
ference between  those  early  and  the  present  day  Assem- 
blies . Ladies  were  not  expected,  or  rather  permitted  to 
be  subscribers.  In  the  regulations  of  one  Assembly  it 
is  put  very  explicitly:  “Subscribers  consisting  of  Gentle- 
men.” Of  course  the  Ladies  were  not  to  be  left  out. 

In  Carlisle  they  were  delicately  invited  by  having 
season  tickets  sent  them  by  the  Managers.  In  some 
other  assemblies  each  subscriber  was  given  one  ticket  for 
a lady,  and  in  some  cases  two . Today  the  sexes  are  on 
a perfect  equality  in  the  Philadelphia  Assembly  in  this 
respect.  Women  are  permitted,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
put,  expected  to  be  subscribers . 

There  is  another  question,  that  might  arise  here, 
suggested  by  the  Carlisle  paper:  Was  there  an  age  limit 
for  participants  at  the  balls?  We  have  noticed,  that 
whilst  they  were  able  to  cross  out,  in  that  paper,  as  origi- 
nally drawn,  a suggestion  to  fix  a limit,  below  which 
tickets  might  not  be  sent  to  ladies,  and  whilst  they  suc- 
ceeded, in  rendering  the  number  suggested  undecipher- 
able, they  were  not  able  to  obliterate  the  fact,  that  a 
proposition  to  fix  an  age  limit  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  was  finally  left  to  the  Managers.  What 
is  left  of  the  number  crossed  out  faintly  suggests  seven- 
teen years  as  the  limit  proposed.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that,  Marretje  Van  Brunt  became  the  wife  of  Col. 
Magaw  at  17,  and  probably  danced  before.  But  in 
some  assemblies  an  age  limit  of  18  was  fixed  for  ladies, 
and  20  for  gentlemen.  Perhaps  there  was  no  age  limit, 
at  the  place  from  which  a young  gentleman  wrote,  that 
he  was  almost  tired  of  the  assembly,  “because  the  Girls 
were  so  little.” 

The  Managers,  or  Directors,  who  were  elected  by 
the  subscribers,  or  named  in  the  subscription  paper,  wore 
the  all  important  persons,  almost  unlimited  in  discretion, 
and  absolute  in  power  in  carrying  out  the  rules,  and  di- 


recting  the  dances . They  varied  in  number ; in  some 
cases  there  were  as  many  as  six,  or  even  more . In  the 
Carlisle  subscription  paper  two  were  proposed,  by  name, 
and  the  addition  of  a third  name,  written  above  the  other 
two,  was  crossed  out.  In  the  Carlisle  assembly  they  de- 
termined the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  as  well  the  ladies  that  were  proper  to  be  in- 
vited by  having  season  tickets  sent  to  them. 

But  as  a historical  fact,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
early  Philadelphia  Assemblies  were  not  exclusively  danc- 
ing Assemblies,  but  were  of  more  general  social  char- 
acter. One  of  the  rules  required  the  Directors  “to  order 
anything  necessary  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company 
as  well  as  those  inclined  to  dance,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  disposed  to  play  cards.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  latter  rooms  are  to  be  provided,  and  furnished  with 
Fire,  Candles,  Tables,  Chairs,  Cards,  &c.” 

This  provision  for  those  who  did  not  dance,  which 
has,  with  time,  become  obsolete,  was  however,  still  a fea- 
ture of  the  social  life  of  the  city  as  late  as  1780,  as  shown 
by  the  account  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a Ma- 
jor General  in  the  French  Army,  at  the  time  in  service 
in  America,  under  Rochambeau.  In  his  highly  enter- 
taining and  authentic  journal  of  several  trips  through 
the  country,  in  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing note:  “The  assembly,  or  subscription  ball,  of 
which  I must  give  an  account,  may  here  be  properly  intro- 
duced. At  Philadelphia  as  at  London,  Bath,  Spa  &c.. 
there  are  places  appropriated  for  the  young  people  to 
dance  in,  and  where  those  whom  that  amusement  does 
not  suit,  play  at  different  games  of  cards ; but  at  Philadel- 
phia games- of  commerce  are  alone  allowed . ” These 
games  were  simple,  miscellaneous,  less  strenuous  than 
the  games  of  today. 

But  the  main  interest  for  us,  naturally  centers  in 
the  Dances  themselves,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ball,  la 
these  respects,  probably,  the  difference  ,x  ween  now  and 
then  is  most  pronounced.  Most  of  the  dances  ot  toda> 
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would  certainly  have  had  no  place  in  the  balls  of  that 
period,  or  even  much  later.  The  Waltz;  or  so-called 
Round  Dances  were  not  altogether  unknown,  but  at  the 
time,  and  for  years  after  this  date,  popular  sentiment 
was  decidedly  against  them . Byron  in  his  bitter  satire 
on  the  “Imperial  Waltz  imported  from  the  Rhine,”  hard- 
ly more  than  gives  expression  to  popular  opinion,  which 
finds  an  echo  in  Tom  Moore’s  characterization  of  it  as: 
“The  waltz  that  rake  from  foreign  lands.” 

This  feeling  against  these  dances  gave  way  very 
slowly.  The  later  day  writers  of  fiction  do  not  lose 
sight  of  it  in  portraying  the  life  of  any  period.  Thus 
to  quote  from  “Hard  Cash,”  by  Charles  Reade:  “The 
band  struck  up  again,  Ah,  said  Julia,  I promised  you  the 
dance,  but  it  is  a waltz,  and  my  guardian  angel  objects  to 
the  waltz  a deux  temps . ” This  scene  belonged  to  about 
1820 . The  young  man  addressed  admitted  that  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  waltz  properly  as  he  had  given  his  whole 
soul  to  it  in  Germany.  This  may  contain  an  intimation 
that  the  waltz  was  not  at  the  time  thoroughly  naturalized, 
and  was  perhaps  awkwardly  danced.  So  Dickens  in 
Bleak  House,  makes  George  Roncesvalles  see  “images 
awful  all  the  evening  in  their  floating  muslins  waltzing 
after  the  German  manner.”  That  the  waltz  did  not 
come  into  fashionable  society  in  Philadelphia  until  late, 
and  then  gradually,  might  be  inferred  from  an  incidental 
passage  in  Mr.  Balch’s  history.  In  closing,  an  account  of 
a very  fashionable  private  ball  , be  remarks,  omitting 
names,  “As  the  dance  was  closing,  a young  lady 
who  is  still  living,  in  coming  down  stairs,  saw  Mr. — and 
Mrs. — waltzing  in  the  parlor.”  The  writer  of  this 
paper  recalls,  that  as  a very  young  man,  lie  had  frequent- 
ly seen  some  few  of  both  sexes,  who  had  received  their 
dance  culture  during  a residence  in  Germany,  waltzing  in 
the  intervals  of  the  dance,  and  that  without  gh  ing  ot- 
fence  to  any  one.  These  are  simply  given  as  historic 
facts,  that  seem  pertinent  to  our  subject. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  such  a decidedly 
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foreign  innovation  over  the  dances  long  in  vogue,  would 
have  encountered  national  sentiment  and  prejudice,  that 
would  alone  have  caused  its  slow  reception,  even  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  the  day.  But  there  may  h$ve 
been,  at  the  same  time,  some  intrinsic  features  of  these 
dances  themselves,  that  may  have  evoked  opposition  to 
them,  especially  if  awkwardly  danced,  as  they  might 
have  been  at  their  introduction . Something  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  satire  of  Byron,  before  alluded  to . 

But  there  is  also  much  to  be  found  in  support  of  this 
view  in  the  criticism  of  a more  purely  technical  char- 
acter, by  the  author,  of  high  character,  of  a “Grammar 
of  the  Art  of  Dancing”,  published  in  Boston,  1905.  In 
treating  of  Dancing  as  a Fine  Art ; as  he  contends  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks,  he  remarks  of  the  Waltz  in  his 
classification  of  dances : “It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
round  dances,  such  as  the  Waltz,  the  Gallop  and  Polka 
are  generally  preferred  to  most  others,  for  they  do  not 
merit  the  distinction  from  the  standpoint  of  either  are  or 
science.”  “Impartially  considered, the  so-called  Waltz- 
position  is  wholly  objectionable,  as  it  places  the  lady  ab- 
solutely within  the  power  of  her  partner.  Such  an  at- 
titude would  never  be  tolerated  beyond  the  duration  of 
the  music  of  the  dance.” 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  dances  in  vogue  about  the 
date  wre  are  considering.  The  so-called  Country  Dances 
almost  naturally  come  first;  represented  today  by  the 
Virginia  Reel,  Money  Musk,  and  we  might  add  Roger  do 
C overly . They  were  particularly  English  dances,  and 
susceptible  of  endless  variations,  and  new  ones  were 
brought  out  frequently . 

An  old  small  pocket  almanac  of  1797,  with  inter- 
leaved blank  leaves,  well  filled  with  memoranda  by  an 
eminent  lawyer,  has  two  printed  pages  given  to  a list  ot 
new  country  dances,  twenty  five  in  number,  under  as 
many  different  names,  with  the  figures  given  under  each. 
We  append  it  in  part: 
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“NEW  COUNTRY  DANCES.” 

“First  of  August.— The  three  ladies  lead  around 
the  three  gentlemen,  the  three  gentlemen  do  the  same, 
led  down  the  middle,  up  again  and  cast  off  hands  six 
quite  round. 

“The  Grand  Sultan. — Change  sides  and  back 
again,  lead  down  the  middle  and  up  again,  allemande 
'with  your  partner;  hands  six  round. 

“Hymen's  Garden. — Call  off  two  couple  and  up 
again,  change  sides  and  back  again,  lead  down  the  middle, 
up  again ; right  and  left  at  top . 

“Blanford  Assembly. — Cast  off  two  couples,  up 
again;  cast  off;  hands  six  round. 

“Seymour’s  Fancy. — Hey  contrary  side,  same  on 
your  own  side ; hands  six  round ; lead  through  third 
couple  and  cast  up:  ditto  through  second  and  cast  off. 

Others  by  name  are:  “Highland  Wedding;”  “The 
Cabinet  of  Love;”  “Venus'  Girdle;”  “Nymph  of  the 
Grot;”  “The  Soldier’s  Glory;”  “Bangor  Rout;”  “Cupid’s 
Arrows;”  “Little  Peggy’s  Love;”  “West’s  Hornpipe,”  etc. 

It  may  have  been  the  “tender  words  adown  the 
middle”  that  gave  the  Country  Dance  some  of  its  hold 
against  the  French  “Couquette  Quadrille.”  But  the 
Minuet, — the  “Stately  Minuet” — described  as  “replete 
with  grace  and  modesty,”  was  the  Queen  of  the  dances. 
Of  French  origin, -also,  where  the  Menuet  de  la  Cour,  and 
the  Menuet  de  la  Reine  were  favorites,  it  appeared  under 
many  other  names.  The  quadrille  and  the  cotillion  were 
other  dances  in  favor. 

The  Manager  had  the  regulation  of  the  balls,  down 
to  the  last  detail . As  Chastellux  says : “the  Manager  or 
Master  of  Ceremonies  presides  at  these  methodical 
amusements,”  and,  mentioning  a prominent  man  who 
held  the  place,  he  narrates  that,  “he  exercised  his  offi  e 
with  great  severity,  and  that  it  is  told  of  him,  that  a 
young  lady  who  was  figuring  in  a Country  Dance,  having 
forgot  her  turn  by  talking  with  a friend,  he  came  up  to 
her,  and  called  out  aloud,  “give  over.  Miss  take  care  what 
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you  are  about ; Do  you  think  you  are  here  for  your  pleas- 
ure ?”  This,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  only  one  in- 
stance of  the  rigid  requirements  of  a day,  when  it  was 
not  only  style,  but  when  it  was  expected  of  every  one,  to 
dance  through  a quadrille,  and  not  simply  walk  through 
it. 

There  were  many  regulations  that  may  seem  strange 
today,  but  all  conditioned  by  the  dances  of  the  time.  A 
regular  set  was  to  consist  of  ten  couples.  There  were 
some  rooms  in  which  four  sets  could  dance  at  once,  but 
that  was  not  the  rule . The  ladies  ranked  in  sets . Those 
who  arrived  first  formed  the  first  set ; and  others  were 
placed  in  sets  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  the  as- 
sembly. Every  set  of  ladies  drew  for  their  places;  but 
the  Managers  could  place  strangers  and  brides  at  the 
head  of  the  Dances.  The  ladies  who  led  called  the  dances 
alternately.  No  lady  could  dance  out  of  her  set  without 
permission  of  the  manager,  or  quit  her  place  in  the  dance, 
or  alter  the  figure;  nor  lady  and  gentleman  quit  their 
place  after  dancing  down  a country  dance,  or.  if  they 
danced  again,  to  take  their  place  at  the  bottom.  The 
managers,  whilst  the  Minuets  were  dancing,  were  to 
couple  those  disposed  for  Country  Dances,  and  provide 
for  strangers,  and  for  odd  couples,  if  there  were  four  of 
the  latter,  they  could  form  a set.  There  were  many 
rules  of  a similar  character,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
Chastleux  called  them  “methodical  amusements,”  where 
a manager  “presents  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  danc- 
ers, billets  folded  up,  each  containing  a number;  thus  fate 
decides  the  male  or  female  partner  for  the  whole  evening. 
All  the  dances  are  previously  arranged,  and  the  dancers 
are  called  in  their  turns.  These  dances  like  the  “toasts 
we  drink  at  table,  have  some  relation  to  politics:  one  is 
called  the  success  of  the  campaign , another,  tht  dt  ft 
Burgoyne,  and  a third,  Clinton's  retreat . 

From'lTis- description  of  a private  dancing  party,  at 
another  time,  similar  rules  seemed  to  control, 
a wedding  party.  “There  were  nearly  twenty  women, 
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twelve  or  fourteen  of  whom  were  dancers ; each  of  them 
having  her  partner,  as  is  the  custom  in  America.  Danc- 
ing is  said  to  be  at  once  the  emblem  of  gaiety  and  of 
love ; here  it  seems  to  be  the  emblem  of  legislation  and  of 
marriage ; of  legislation  in  as  much  as  places  are  marked 
out,  the  country  dances  named,  and  every  proceeding  pro- 
vided for,  calculated  and  submitted  to  regulation ; of  mar- 
riage, as  it  furnishes  each  lady  with  a partner,  with 
whom  she  dances  the  whole  evening,  without  being  allow- 
ed to  take  another.  It  is  true  that  every  severe  law  re- 
quires mitigation,  and  that  it  often  happens  that  a young 
lady  after  dancing  the  two  or  three  first  dances  with  her 
partner  may  make  a fresh  choice,  or  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion she  has  received . ” 

The  importance  attached  to  the  place  of  a lady  in  her 
set  was  the  occasion  of  much  friction  at  times.  A young 
gentleman  of  the  period,  in  correspondence  with  a friend, 
complains  of  the  dullness,  socially,  in  New  York,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  no  assemblies  there  that  season  on 
account  of  a dispute  which  could  not  be  settled ; not  be- 
tween two  men,  but  between  their  wives,  as  to  which 
should  “stand  first  couple  in  a country  dance . ” The 
dispute  had  gone  so  far  that  at  a private  ball,  “there  were 
high  words,”  and  one  lady  “retired  in  a rage;”  and  at  a 
later  dancing  party,  the  lady  called  on  her  husband’s  sup- 
port, and  involved  him  in  a quarrel  with  the  officer  pre- 
siding, that  led  to  a formal  challenge;’  which,  wa:  how- 
ever, amicably  adjusted. 

But  to  correct  an  impression,  that  may  have  been 
made  from  what  has  been  said,  as  to  the  cause  ot  the  pri- 
macy of  the  “stately  minuet”  as  a dance,  some  allusion 
must  be  made  to  an  imperious  and  rather  absurd  fashion 
of  that  olden  time,  that  would  in  itself  put  the  dan  es  ot 
the  present  day  absolutely  out  of  the  question . 

The  towering  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  would  have 
permitted  no  other  kind  of  dance.  They  were  made  m 
of  paste,  rolls,  cushions,  hair,  feathers,  etc.;  tho>  det> 
description,  but  were  regarded  as  real  works  o ai\ 
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Such  a head  dress  could  only  be  built  up  by  a profession- 
al hair  dresser  of  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  we  may 
assume  of  great  good  taste.  There  were  not  many  of 
that  character.  The  work  of  art  required  a great  deal 
of  time,  so  that  the  services  of  those  regarded  as  the  best 
were  engaged,  in  turns,  days,  or  even  weeks  before  a 
ball ; and  it  is  said  that  ladies,  according  to  their  turn,  un- 
willing to  risk  moving  their  heads,  except  very  slowly, 
would  rest  sitting  up,  for  several  nights  before  the  dance. 
To  illustrate  the  indiscribableness  of  it  all,  I will  give  just 
one  extract  from  a letter  of  young  lady  to  a friend,  tell- 
ing of  her  preparations  for  a ball.  She  writes,  “the 
dress  is  more  ridiculous  and  pretty  than  anything  I ever 
saw — a great  quantity  of  different  colored  feathers  on  the 
head  at  a time,  besides  a thousand  other  things.” 

The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  were  favored  in  having- 
most  expert  hair  dressers.  Among  the  French  refu- 
gees, who  had  lost  everything,  were  many  of  excellent 
families,  who  not  only  had  the  sympathy  of  the  best 
classes,  but  were  engaged  as  teachers  of  French  and  danc- 
ing, and  some  as  hair-dressers,  without  loss  of  social  po- 
sition. It  would  be  unfair  here,  however,  to  pass  over 
the  fact  that  this  surrender  to  an  absurd  fashion  was  not 
a purely  feminine  weakness  or  folly.  Men  had  their 
wigs  almost  equally  ridiculous, — their  tee  wigs,  their 
night-cap  wigs,  their  bob  wigs,  their  riding  wigs,  and 
their  wigs  for  the  balls,  with  their  gold  lace  and  trimm- 
ing on  which  he  could  not  put  his  hat,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  under  his  arm.  There  is  a survival  o' 
this  fashion,  as  a sort  of  convention,  in  the  Engl  mi 
courts  of  today,  where  the  Judge  sits  solemnly,  wearing 
his  enormous  wig,  with  its  horse-hair  curls,  and  the  bar- 
risters flit  about  with  their  more  practical  mere  sugg*>- 
tions  of  wigs. 

There  is  another  incident  in  this  connection,  allusion 
to  which  may  be  pardoned  on  account  of  its  purely  locm 
interest.  Col.  Butler,  one  of  the  famous  five  “fij 
Butlers,”  whose  father’s  home  was  in  Carlisle,  and  who.- 
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gunsmith  shop  is  still  standing,  had  his  queue  dressed 
and  hair  powdered  every  morning  before  reveille,  even 
on  a campaign . He  was  a personal  friend  of  Washing- 
ton’s, had  fought  in  many  battles  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  had  especially  distinguished  himself  at  Brandywine 
and  Monnputh'  but  when  Gen.  Wilkinson  issued  his  or- 
der that  queues  should  be  cut  off,  he  refused  to  obey ; was 
courtmartialled  twice ; was  first  reprimanded,  the  second 
time  suspended  for  a year ; but  died  before  the  sentence 
was  pronounced.  The  incident  has  been  embalmed  in 
classic  fiction,  in  Irving’s  Knickerbocker’s  History  of 
New  York,'  where  he  suggested  the  character  of  Kelder- 
meester . 

As  to  the  music  for  the  dances,  the  fiddle  seems  to 
have  had  the  field  all  to  itself.  Bands  came  in  at  a 
much  later  date.  According  to  Mr.  Balch,  even  in  the 
later  fifties  “the  musicians  were  darkies.”  A young 
gentleman,  on  a visit  to  Philadelphia  about  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  in  describing  a fashionable  sleighing  and 
dancing  party,  says,  the  “seven  sleighs,  with  two  ladies 
and  two  men  in  each,  preceded  by  fiddlers  on  horseback,” 
went  to  a “public  house  a few  miles  from  the  town,  where 
we  danced,  sung,  and  romped  and  eat  and  drank,  and 
kicked  away  care  from  morning  till  night. ” 

Another  gentleman  in  giving  an  account  of  smaller 
sleighing  parties,  in  which  “planters’s  daughters,”  of 
Lancaster  County  were  the  ladies,  remarks,  “but  in  order 
to  have  a sleighing  frolic  in  style,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a fiddler,  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sleigh, 
and  plays  all  the  way.  The  occupants  not  only  visited 
their  friends  for  miles  around,  but  alighted  at  every  Inn 
and  had  a dance. 

Whilst  then  there  were  many,  we  might  say  very 
many,  of  the  highest  social  position,  who  disapproved  ot 
dancing  as  a social  amusement,  and,  true  to  their  convic- 
tions and  best  judgment,  refrained,  from  it.  there  were 
also  many  who  did  not  look  at  it  from  the  same  point  ol 
view,  who  chased  away  dull  care  in  their  enjoyment  of  it. 
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We  can  hardly  think  of  the  great  Washington,  the  digni- 
fied and  historic  Washington,  I might  almost  say  the  con- 
ventionalized Washington,  as  he  appears  on  public  docu- 
ments, down  to  postage  stamps,  taking  part  even  in  the 
“stately  minuet,”  and  yet  he  was  not  only  fond  of  danc- 
ing, but  according  to  some  accounts,  passionately  fond  of 
it.  Whilst  it  is  said  that  he  would,  as  a young  man  ride 
ten  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  attend  a dance,  it  is 
equally  well  authenticated,  that  during  the  Revolution, 
when  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Patriot  army,  he  did 
not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  dance,  but  seemed  to 
enjoy  it. 

In  a letter  of  Mrs.  Bache,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  to  her  father,  Jan.  17th,  177.9,  she  says,  “I  have 
several  times  been  invited  abroad  with  the  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington.  He  always  inquires  after  you  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  speaks  of  you  highly . We 
danced  at  Mrs.  Powers  your  birthday,  or  night  I should 
say,  in  company  together . ” * 

Again  in  a letter  from  Gen.  Greene  to  Col.  Wads- 
worth, March,  1779,  he  writes:  “We  had  a little  dance  at 
my  quarters  a few  evenings  past,”  and  then  adds,  what 
I think  can  hardly  be  accurate:  “His  Excellency  and  Mrs 
Greene  danced  upwards  of  three  hours  without  once  sill- 
ing down,”  I give  this  simply  as  it  is  given  t and  as  \\  ■ 
peated  in  some  creditable  histories.  It  is  doubtless  n<  ; 
meant  to  be  taken  literally.  Subsequently.  1780,  in  writ- 
ing from  Headquarters,  Morristown,  to  Joseph  Reed, 
Gen. Greene  says:  “We  have  opened  an  assembly  at 
Camp.  From  the  apparent  ease,  I suppose  it  is  though’ 
we  must  be  in  happy  circumstances;”  but  he  explained, 
that  their  provisions  were  gone,  they  had  not  a ton  m 
hay,  money  was  extremely  scarce,  and  worth  little  win  n 
they  got  it,  etc.  The  subscription  paper  for  “the  prom* 
tion  and  support  of  a dancing  assembly,  to  be  held 
Morristown  this  present  Winter,  1780,”  has  :)•>  siibseni 
ers,  and  Washington’s  name  heads  the  list.  The  amour.: 

•Itinerary  of  Gen.  Washington,  17c.*,  hv  \\  illi  ttn  S.  Maker.  1 1 
Mag.  of  Histi  Vol.  XV.  No.  1.  p.  41.  Hist.  Soc.  of  IVnn'.i.  i“i« 

tlbid,  p.  40. 
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opposite  each  name  was  400  dollars,  or  about  eleven  dol- 
lars in  specie.  This  explains  that  money  was  worth 
little  when  they  got  it. 

The  places  where  the  balls  were  held  were  generally 
public  houses  or  inns . Many  of  the  Assemblies  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  held  at  the  City  Tavern,  a principal  place 
of  resort,  where  dinners,  receptions  and  dances  were 
given . In  his  paper,  read  before  the  Association,  on 
The  Taverns  of  Carlisle,  by  John  Miller,  Esq.,  he  states 
that  every  tavern  had  a ball-room,  that  could  be  en- 
larged, when  desired  by  connecting  adjoining  rooms  with 
it. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  documents  connected 
with  this  subject  are  the  original  invitation  or  admission 
cards . They  are  comparatively  rare,  not  because  there 
were  not  many  of  them,  but  because  after  they  had 
served  their  purposes,  few  were  kept  as  souvenirs,  but 
they  were  tossed  carelessly  aside,  without  a thought  of  a 
curious  posterity  having  any  interest  in  them . We  are 
fortunate  in  having  one  which,  if  it  does  not  run  back 
into  the  18th  century,  lacks  less  than  a year  of  being  100 
years  old.  It  is  in  the- possession  of  J.  Webster  Hen 
derson,  Esq.,  who  has  a family  interest  in  it.  It  is  a 
printed  card,  2Wx3l  :2  inches,  bearing  at  the  top.  in  large 
letters,  “Cotillion  Party.”  It  reads:  “Mr.  S.  Alexander 
is  requested  to  attend  a Cotillion  Party  at  the  house  of 
Mathew  Armor  on  Tuesday  evening  the  3rd  of  March.” 
It  is  dated,  Feb.  28,  1818.  The  following  names  are 
printed  beneath  as  managers:  John  Duncan,  Paul  I. 
Hetich,  Ephraim  M.  Blaine,  Henry  M.  Campbell. 

The  term  “Cotillion”,  in  America,  covered  the  square 
dances  generally,  but  did  not  include  country  dances;  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  excluded 
from  such  a party.  The  name  cotillion  was,  however, 
applied  to  a feature  peculiar  to  German  balls.  It  con- 
sisted of  a variety  of  dances  in  which  favors  were  freely 
used.  It  came  near  the  end  of  the  ball,  after  the  mid- 
night refreshments,  and  at  least  two  subsequent 
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This  German  Cotillion,  in  comparatively  recent  years, 
found  considerable  favor  in  the  United.  States,  where  in 
a short  time  “cotillion”  was  dropped,  and  it  passed,  sim- 
ply under  the  name  “The  German.” 

* The  party  in  this  case  was  not  a private  party,  as 
might  be  sugegsted  by  the  place,  the  “House  of  Mathew 
Armor.”  The  inns  of  that  day  were  frequently  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  proprietor;  as  Foster’s  Inn,  or  Tav- 
ern, or  simply  Foster’s.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Armor’s  inn  was  the  “Sorrel  Horse.”  The 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  managers  were  printed,  and 
not  autographically  subscribed,  would  confirm  the  view 
that  it  was  not  a -private  ball.  The  invitation  was 
probably  a complimentary  one  to  Mr.  Alexander,  gener- 
ally known  as  General  Alexander. 

All  the  names  on  this  little  card  have  considerable 
local  interest.  They  had  all  been  connected  with  Dick- 
inson College.  Mr.  Alexander  was  the  son  of  a Revolu- 
tionary office.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1812. 
and  became  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  He 
married  a sister  of  Ephraim  M . Blaine,  a grand-daughter 
of  Col.  Ephraim  Blaine.  John  Duncan,  the  first  on  the 
list  6f  managers,  was  from  Carlisle,  probably  of  the 
prominent  family,  before  alluded  to.  He  was  of  the 
class  of  1814,  but  did  not  continue  to  graduation.  Paul 
I.  Hetrich,  was  from  Franklin  County,  also  of  the  cla>< 
of  1814;  but  did  not  graduate,  but  the  college  conf< 
upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1824.  Ephraim  M. 
Blaine,  was  a grandson  of  Col.  Ephraim  Blaine;  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1814;  became  a physician,  was 
a medical  author  of  repute,  and  became  a surgeon  in  l 
S.  A.  He  resided  in  Carlisle  several  years  before  he  at- 
tained his  M . D.  Henry  M . Campbell  was  a nati\e  ol 
Carlisle;  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1809;  was  . 
tain  in  U.  S.  Army;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Carlisle, 
in  1817.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Janies 
Buchanan,  subsequently  President  oi  the  United  State.-*, 
was  also  a graduate  in  the  same  class  of  1809. 
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But  as  we  have  already  ventured  so  far  out  of  the 
18th  century,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  allude  to  several 
invitations  that  have  turned  up,  of  more  recent  date,  that 
will  help  to  mark  the  transition  to  the  present.  A hand- 
somely engraved  card,  with  “Baltimore  Assemblies, 
1849-50,”  reads,  “The  honor  of  Miss  J.  B.  Alexander’s 
company  is  requested  at  the  Baltimore  Assemblies.”  (she 
was  a daughter  of  General  S.  Alexander,  of  Carlisle)  . 
Under  “managers”  are  engraved  twenty  four  names. 

Another  headed  “National  Celebration  of  Washing- 
ton’s Birth-Night,  1851,”  reads:  “The  honor  of  Miss  J. 
B . Alexander’s  company  is  requested  at  an  Assembly,  on 
Monday  the  24th  February  at  Carusi’s  Saloon.”  Under 
“Managers,”  in  three  columns,  are  more  than  hundred 
names,  the  first  being  that  of  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  followed 
by  many  other  Honorables,  including  Sam.  Houston, 
John  P.  Hale,  Daniel  Webster,  Howell  Cobb,  and  many 
with  military  titles,  and  many  untitled  distinguished  cit- 
izens. The  term  “managers”  has  evidently  lost  its  early 
meaning,  and  the  particularity  to  call  it  a “birth-night 
ball”  in  celebration  of  the  birth  day,  carries  it  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Assemblies,  whilst  the  change  of  date 
occasions  no  trouble.  An  invitation  to  the  “Grand  In- 
augural Ball”  for  President  Taylor,  in  1849,  whilst  more 
elaborate,  has  the  same  general  character. 

This  paper  is  necessarily  incomplete  on  many  points 
There  are  many  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
subject,  in  regard  to  which  there  might  be  the  most  nat- 
ural curiosity,  but  if  the  old  document  has  opened  up  a 
little  glimpse  into  one  phase  of  social  life  of  those  olden 
days  the  purpose  of  the  paper  has  been  in  some  measure 
carried  out . 

I am  glad,  however,  to  say  that  a copy  ot  an  old  let- 
ter has  been  placed  in  my  hands  in  the  past  few  days, 
which  gives  us  some  information  on  a point  of  consider- 
able interest.  Something  has  been  told  about  the  gen- 
tlemen subscribers  to  the  Assembly,  but  nothing  about 
the  lady  non-subscribers,  who  played  as  essential  part  in 
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the  social  enterprise.  The  quaint  old  letter  from  a Car- 
lisle boy  of  the  time  to  his  brother,  seems  almost  to  haw 
been  written  to  gratify  our  curiosity  on  this  point; 

It  is  by  Lieut.  Erkuries  Beatty,  from  “Quarters 
near  Yorktown,  Aug.  19,  1782.”  We  are  indebted  for 
the  privilege  of  using  it,  to  Miss  Helen  Beatty,  daughter 
of  our  well  known  townsman,  Captain  Beatty,  of  Civil 
War  record,  whose  uncle  the  writer  was.  It  is  a long 
letter,  and  I must  confine  myself  to  extracts,  but  I know 
you  will  pardon  me,  if  I do  not  make  them  too  brief.  It 
is  but  fair  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  in  the  full  freedom  and  confidence  of  intimate 
friendship,  and  of  course  not  intended  for  us. 

The  young  lieutenant  had  only  been  about  a week  in 
his  Quarters  near  York.  He  says  he  was  billeted  on  “a 
rigid  old  Quaker,  of  course  a damn’t  tory but  he  was 
treated  well,  and  they  got  along  well,  as  only  religious 
questions  were  discussed . He  writes,  “I  find  myself  very 
lonesome,  as  I dare  not  go  to  town,  as  I have  neither 
money  nor  yarn,  as  the  saying  goes . ” The  word  “yarn” 
might  be  fitted  into  present  day  conditions,  but  only  in- 
terpretation for  it  here,  that  occurs  to  me.  is,  that  maybe 
a hank  of  homespun  yarn,  was  the  equivalent  of  money 
in  the  purse,  on  going  to  town.  In  his  lonesomeness 
“with  nothing  else  in  his  thoughts,  only  Carlisle,”  be 
turns  to  write  to  his  brother,  a soil  of  introduction,  for 
his  use,  in  case  he  should  visit  Carlisle,  to  “the  agreeable 
fair  sex  there,”  giving  the  “character  of  them  individu- 
ally” to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  Some  of  the  family 
names  on  the  subscription  paper  will  be  recognized  among 
them. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  he  mentions 
them  in  order:  first;  Miss  Betsy  Miller,  pretty,  much  in- 
clined to  be  an  old  maid,  not  handsome,  but  very  si-nsib. 
a great  reader,  and  a great  favorite  of  Jack  Hughes,  per- 
haps before  this,  married;  Miss  Sally  Postle,  (this  is  mo>: 
likely  Postleth waite)  a pretty  young  lady,  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  friendship  and  good  nature,  bn; 
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believe  her  heart  is  engaged  to  a Citizen;  the  three  Miss 
Montgomerys ; Hetty,  about  4 or  5 and  twenty,  and  mid- 
dling handsome,  rather  given  to  pride  and  backbiting,  but 
her  favorites  will  find  her  very  agreeable:  next  is  Sidney 
not  quite  as  handsome,  but  very  affable,  friendly,  and 
good-natured,  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  that  fam- 
ily; the  other  is  Jenny,  outvies  the  other  two  in  beauty, 
but  is  puffed  up  with  affectation,  yet  some  think  her  very 
clever.  Going  down  street:  Miss  Nancy  Stevenson, 
about  5 or  6 and  twenty,  very  engaging  look,  and  ex- 
tremely genteel,  is  sensible  and  satirical,  but  very  good 
company  and  kind;  Miss  Jenny  Holmes,  although  her 
father  is  a tory,  it  makes  her  none  the  worse.  She  is 
veiy  merry  and  reckoned  handsome,  on  account  of  beau- 
tiful dimples  in  her  cheeks,  is  a very  agreeable  part- 
ner at  a dance,  and  got  an  elegant  head  of  hair.  Miss 
Bekky  Miller,  rather  got  a sourness  in  her  looks,  but  is 
very  good-natured  and  industrious,  has  had  a good  many 
suitors  in  her  time,  although  possessed  of  no  pride,  and 
is  about  19  or  20.  Her  father  will  be  able  to  give  her 
a very  good  fortune,  if  he  pleases,  and  I think  she  will 
make  a good  wife.  Miss  Nelly  Ponk,  by  no  means  a 
pretty  girl,  but  a good  one,  has  good  sense,  industry, 
friendship,  and  I believe  will  soon  be  married  to  a citi- 
zen . Slip  over  to  the  works,  where  you  will  find  the  two 
Miss  Sergeants : first,  Sally,  very  genteel  and  dressy, 
though  not  very  handsome,  thinks  herself  much  of  a lady, 
and  would  always  wish  to  be  in  genteel  company;  next, 
Molly,  is  much  handsomer  and  more  sociable  and  genteel, 
but  both  of  them  have  good  educations  and  politeness, 
and  as  they  formerly  lived  in  Amboy,  Jersey,  till  the  ene- 
my drove  them  away,  and  I believe  destroyed  their  for- 
tunes; but  they  are  as  polite  and  fashionable  girls  as  we 
have  in  town.  Miss  Nancy  Irish,  is  very  pretty,  is  deli- 
cate, and  much  on  the  Religious,  keeps  very  little  com- 
pany. A mile  up  the  Spring,  you  will  find  Miss  Jenny 
Blair,  a minister’s  daughter,  a wild  rattling,  harum 
scarum,  young  girl,  yet  possessed  of  natural  wit  enough, 


and  middling  handsome.  Her  older  sister  is  different 
in  every  way.  About  one  mile  above  the  town,  is  Miss 
Nancy  Antes,  a pretty,  modest,  discret,  well  behaved  girl, 
very  reserved,  hard  to  become  acquainted  with;  she  will 
be  married  soon.  Four  miles  higher  up,  you  will  see 
Miss  Sally  Sample,  middling  handsome  and  genteel  per- 
son. Very  lively,  witty,  sociable,  and  kind.  She  is 
about  18  years  old,  and  not  possessed  of  a very 
good  fortune.  She  dresses  very  genteel.  Four  miles 
across  the  country  you  may  find  Miss  Polly  Smith,  her 
perfection  is  her  engaging  eyes,  sensibility  and  friend- 
ship ; her  father  is  veryr  ich,  and  she  has  had  a great 
many  courtiers ; am  informed  she  is  a little  of  a Coquette, 
but  she  is  thought  to  be  a very  good  girl,  which  I believe 
she  is . All  these  attend  our  Assemblies ; besides  a bux- 
om rich  widow,  two  old  maids,  three  or  four  young 
girls  that  have  not  married,  with  a number  of  married 
ladies  of  the  town.  I would  enumerate  a great  many 
more  young  ones  to  you,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15; 
but  as  they  were  never  admitted  into  the  company  of 
those  above,  being  too  young,  it  is  not  worth  while ; but 
some  of  them  are  very  handsome  and  agreeable. 

He  closes  his  long  letter:  “answer  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  long  as  you  please,  which  will  be  esteemed  as 
a particular  favor  by  your  loving  and  affectionate  Bro. 
Erkuries.  ” 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  close  relation  between 
Carlisle  and  Philadelphia  in  those  early  days,  not  only 
business  and  political,  but  social  as  well . It  is  a pleas- 
ure to  have  some  direct  substantiation  of  the  statement  . 
A young  lady,  a descendant  of  an  old  Carlisle  family, 
whom  you  all  know,  Miss  Emmeline  K.  Parker,  ha- 
found  in  the  old  family  record  chest  several  letters,  which 
have  a direct  bearing  upon  this  point,  which  she  has 
kindly  consented  to  read  to  us  with  such  explanation  as 
may  be  necessary. 

It  seems  proper  to  preface  the  reading  of  the  letters 
with  a brief  explanatory  statement.  The  young  man. 
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Isaac  Brown  Parker,  most  interested  in  the  correspond- 
ence, was  the  grandfather  of  Miss  Parker,  the  reader  of 
the  letters.  He  had  been  placed  by  his  uncle,  John 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a man  of  broad  business 
relations,  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  as  a 
student  of  law  under  the  tuition  and  care  of  his  intimate 
personal  friend,  James  Plamilton,  a prominent  lawyer,  at 
Carlisle,  a few  years  afterward  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  district.  The  young  man  became  a prominent 
lawyer  and  influential  citizen . He  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  for  many  years  its 
secretary.  His  son,  John  Brown  Parker,  was  also  a 
lawyer,  an  A . B . of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
LL.  B.  of  the  Law  School  here,  and  is  well  remembered 
here  as  a prominent  citizen. 

As  these  letters,  incidentally,  give  us  a nearer  view 
of  Carlisle  Society  of  that  day,  as  well  as  of  the  Assemb- 
lies, we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  them  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Boston,  Nov.  2,  1780. 

“Dear  Sir : 

I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  16th  ult,  for  which  I retrun  you  many 
thanks,  assuring  you  at  the  same  time  that  it  always 
makes  me  happy  to  render  you  any  kind  of  friendship. 

This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  who 
is  lately  from  Ireland.  He  is  a particular  friend  of  mine, 
and  as  such  I beg  to  recommend  him  to  your  particular 
attention  and  acquaintance.  He  means  to  settle  some- 
where with  you ; the  particulars  of  which  with  his  future 
plans,  I will  refer  to  himself,  and  advice  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  I doubt  not  from  the  regard  you  have  for  me 
and  the  assistance  that  he  will  gain  from  you  that  you 
will  readily  assist  him. 

Pray  drop  me  a line  and  let  me. know  what  has  turn- 
ed up  in  consequence  of  Arnold's  papers  being  examined. 

There  is  such  reports  here  about  our  friend 
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M (orris)  that  I should  be  glad  to  know  the  truth  of  it — 
being 

“Very  truly 

“Dr  Sir 

“Your  most  Obt.  & Hum.  Servant 


“To  John  Brown,  Esq. 

Philadelphia/’ 


“Henry  Mitchel.” 


Addressed  to  John  Brown,  Esq., 
Pine  street,  Philadelphia. 


“Dear  Sir,  Almost  all  the  young  men  of  this  place 
have  subscribed  to  the  Dancing  Assembly,  8 nights  for  8 
Dollars,  and  which  will  be  supported  by  the  first  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  perhaps  one  night  in  the  week  might 
be  proper  to  divert  to  such  an  amusement,  as  young  peo- 
ple if  refused  a reasonable  gratification,  will  frequently 
seek  a resource.  Your  nephew  will  not  attempt  to  sub- 
scribe without  your  approbation.  If  you  agree  to  it  it 
should  be  on  the  condition  of  withdrawing  early,  and 
making  up  by  increased  diligence  if  possible,  for  portion 
of  time  so  appropriated . 


“Truly 
“Dear  Sir 

a “Yr  dev’d  friend 

“James  Hamilton . 

“Carlisle,  18  Dec.  1803.” 


From  John  Brown  to  his  nephew,  I.  B.  Parker,  Carlisle, 

• “Phila’d,  28th  Decem’r,  1803. 

“Dear  Isaac 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  proposed  your  joining  the  As- 
sembly this  season  to  which  I have  no  objection  if  you 
wish  it  & he  approves,  but  hope  it  will  not  divert  your 
mind  from  substantial  concerns. 

“Yr  affectionate  Uncle 


“John  Brown” 


Addressed  to  “John  Brown,  Esq.,  No.  188,  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia.” 

“Carlisle,  8th  January,  1804. 

“Honored  Sir 

Having  your  permission  and  Mr . Hamilton’s  ap- 
proval I shall  join  the  Assembly.  I have  generally 
avoided  mixing  in  company  since  I came  here,  but  as  all 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  profession  have  joined,  it 
would  not  appear  in  a favorable  light  were  I not  to  at- 
tend, especially  as  Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  chief  promoter  of 
it,  and  none  but  the  first  in  the  place  are  admitted. 

I hope  to  make  suitable  improvement  for  this  indul- 
gence, as  it  is  the  only  time  I shall  devote  to  recreation 
during  the  winter . 

Nothing  farther  recurring  at  present,  I beg  you  will 
accept  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  your  dutiful  nephew . 

Isaac  B.  Parker.” 
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At  noon  on  the  3rd  day  of 
March,  1904,  a large  and 
valuable  brownstone  build- 
ing belonging  to  Dickinson 
College,  known  as  Denny 
Memorial  Hall,  was  entire- 
ly consumed  by  fire,  and 
that  fire  through  a series  of 
intervening  events  has 
brought  about  this  even- 
ing’s paper.  The  blow  to 
the  college  was  a severe  one, 
as  insurance  on  the  prop- 
erty amounted  to  only 
$17,000,  and  the  estimated 
expense  of  replacement  was 
upwards  of  $60,000 . Steps 
were  taken  at  once  to  re- 
build, and  to  that  end 
thirty-three  citizens  of  Car- 
lisle united  in  a call  for  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  courthouse  on  Sat- 
in •day  evening.  March  12: 
and  in  the  meanwhile  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  president  of 
the  institution,  sent  out  an  appeal  to  alumni  and  friends  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country.  About  $9,000  was  subscribed 
at  the  meeting  in  the  courthouse,  which  was  subsequently 
increased  to  $18,000  by  additional  subscriptions,  and  contri- 
butions of  a few  thousand  dollars  came  An  promptly  from 
other  places,  yet  all  combined  did  not  reach  the  desired 
amount. 

Under  these  circumstances  President  Reed  conceived 
the  idea  of  applying  for  help  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had 
been  a trustee  of  the  college  from  1892  to  1894,  and  whose 
recent  multifarious  and  colossal  gifts  were  dazzling  the  civi- 
lized world.  He  informed  Mr.  Carnegie  by  letter  of  the 
unforseen  calamity  and  of  the  resulting  financial  stress  un- 
der which  the  college  was  laboring,  and  respectfully  re- 
quested a substantial  contribution  toward  the  new  structure. 
After  some  correspondence  the  philanthropist  wrote  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  $50,000  toward  the  expense  of  a new 
building;  provided  it  should  be  named  after  and  stand  as  a 
memorial  to  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who  had  graduated  from 
Dickinson  many  years  before,  and  provided  further  that  a 
like  sum  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  second  con- 
dition fortunately  could  be  met,  but  the  first  one  created  an 
awkward  predicament,  for  the  site  together  with  other  real 
estate  had  been  conveyed  by  two  ladies  of  the  Denny  family, 
without  money  consideration,  with  a stipulation  that  the 
structure  erected  thereon  should  be  forever  known  as  Denny 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  president,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  made  known  to  Mr.  Carnegie  the  condition  upon  which 
the  Denny  lot  had  been  given,  and  at  the  same  time  called  t<> 
his  attention  the  fact  that  a large  college  building  to  be  used 
as  a preparatory  school  was  nearing  completion  at  an  out- 
lay exceeding  $50,000,  the  money  for  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed on  corporation  notes,  all  of  which  were  outstanding. 
He  added  that  the  title  was  entirely  free  from  restrictions, 
and  asked  that  the  proposed  gift  be  applied  to  payment  or 
said  notes  and  that  the  building  be  named  Conway  Hall,  un- 
der which  plan  not  only  would  the  donor's  desire  be  carrwd 
out,  but  the  college  would  be  benefited  to  as  full  an  extent  as 
if  the  original  offer  had  been  accepted.  After  further  ex- 
change of  letters,  and  the  submission  to  Mr.  Carnegie  of  a 
statement  showing  the  cost  of  the  property  to  have  been  con- 
siderably above  the  sum  mentioned,  he  finally  accepted  Dr. 
Reed’s  suggestion  and  forwarded  a check  for  $50,000. 

The  finances  of  the  institution  at  the  time  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  the  receipt  of  this  splendid  donation 
cleared  away  so  many  dark  and  lowering  clouds  that  its 


coming  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a special  act  of  Provi- 
dence. Well  do  I remember  the  bright  morning,  the  air 
bathed  with  glorious  sunshine,  on  which  the  letter  from  New 
York  arrived  freighted  with  the  anxiously -hoped-for  check. 
Shortly  after  breakfast  Dr.  Reed  came  up  to  my  residence  to 
see  me,  and  we  chanced  to  meet  on  the  High  Street  pavement 
in  front  of  the  house  about  nine  o'clock . An  envelope  was 
immediately  produced  from  his  pocket,  and  his  hand  notice- 
ably trembled  as  he  drew  forth  its  contents  and  handed  to 
me  for  inspection  the  precious  piece  of  paper  which  con- 
veyed the  gift. 

Some  months  later  when  the  dedication  date  drew  near, 
and  the  time  had  come  for  inserting  in  the  front  wall  a stone 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  structure,  the  president  wrote 
to  the  same  kind  benefactor  seeking  permission  to  add  the 
words  “the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie."  To  this  came  a re- 
sponse that  he  never  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed  on  a 
building  unless  he  had  paid  for  it  in  full,  therefore  in  the 
present  instance  such  course  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
him.  Again  the  president  wrote,  stating  that  the  actual 
expense  of  construction  had  been  $63,480,  and  suggesting 
that  as  the  difference  between  said  sum  and  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  previous  gift  was  not  great,  perhaps  he 
would  generously  contribute  the  balance  and  thus  overcome 
the  objection  he  entertained  to  having  his  name  cut  upon  the 
stone.  Ultimately  Mr.  Carnegie  acquiesced  in  this  pro- 
posal and  forward  a check  for  $13,480,  coupled  with  which 
was  his  consent  that  the  inscription  should  include  the  sup- 
plemental clause.  A large  block  of  brown  sandstone  was 
then  set  into  the  upper  part  of  the  building  immediately  over 
the  front  entrance  containing  these  words:  “Conway  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie."  The  two  checks  combined 
made  up  the  largest  individual  donation  of  money  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  college. 

The  main  structure  is  78  feet  wide,  183  feet  deep,  and 
four  stories  in  height,  affording  ample  accommodations  for 
more  than  a hundred  students  and  the  necessary  teachers. 
In  addition  to  spacious  dormitories  it  has  an  administration 
office,  recitation  rooms,  halls  for  literary  societies,  a large 
dining  room,  and  a chapel  with  seating  capacity  for  300  per- 
sons; throughout  it  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electri- 
city, and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  excellent.  There 
is  now  attached  to  the  rear  a two-storied  annex  40  by  30 
feet,  containing  on  the  first  floor  a commodious  kitchen,  and 
on  the  second  floor  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  resident  matron, 
making  the  building  complete.  Located  on  an  elevation  in 
the  middle  of  a lot  161  feet  wide  by  500  feet  deep,  its  white 
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walls  with  brownstone.  trimmings  present  an  imposing'  ap- 
pearance. In  the  summer  of  1917  it  was  closed  finally  as 
a preparatory  school,  owing  to  decreased  enrolment  because 
of  the  war,  and  hereafter  will  be  utilized  by  the  college  for 
other  purposes . 

At  this  point  it  is  suitable  that  we  should  review  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  Dr.  Conway’s  life,  and  ascertain 
what  it  was  that  induced  Mr.  Carnegie  to  establish  for  him 
at  Dickinson  College  a handsome  memorial.  What  had 
been  his  connection  with  the  college?  What  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie? What  had  he  done  in  a literary  way  to  merit  this 
testimonial? 

Conway’s  acquaintance  with  Dickinson  College  began 
when  he  came  to  Carlisle  in  the  Spring  of  1847  from  his 
home  in  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  and  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  at  the  age  of  barely  fifteen  years.  He  was  the 
offspring  of  a slave-owning  family  of  high  social  standing, 
possessed  of  substantial  wealth.  At  that  time  Dr.  Robert 
Emory  was  president  of  the  college,  our  distinguished  towns- 
man Spencer  F.  Baird  was  professor  of  zoology  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  associated  with  them  was  a faculty  of  ex- 
ceptionally able  men.  Among  these  was  the  learned  Dr. 
John  McClintock,  professor  of  Greek,  vdiose  name  is  famous 
in  legal  annals  because  of  his  alleged  participation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  three  runaway  slaves  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards indicted.  The  “McClintock  Riot”,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  took  place  at  the  public  square  in  Carlisle  on  June  2. 
1847,  about  two  months  after  young  Conway  had  matricu- 
lated, and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  occurred  he 
and  most  of  the  other  southern  students  indignantly  packed 
their  trunks  with  the  determination  to  leave  the  town  for- 
ever . 

The  excited  young  men  appointed  a meeting  in  chapel  for 
the  next  morning,  in  order  to  give  suitable  expression  to 
their  feelings.  What  occurred  there  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  for  us  by  Conway  in  his  Autobiography  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

“At  this  meeting  (June  3)  we  were  all  stormy  until  the 
door  opened  and  the  face  of  McClintock  was  seen,  serene  as  if 
about  to  take  his  usual  seat,  in  his  recitation  room.  There 
was  a sudden  hush.  Without  excitement  or  gesture,  without 
rt  any  accent  of  apology  or  of  appeal,  he  related  the  simple  facts. 

then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  moved  quickly  along  the 
aisle  and  out  of  the  door.  When  McClintock  had  disappeared 
there  were  consultations  between  those  sitting  side  by  side, 
and  two  or  three  Seniors  drew  up  resolutions  of  entire  confi- 
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dence  in  the  professor,  which  were  signed  by  every  one  pres* 
ent  (ninety)  and  sent  to  leading  papers  for  publication.  Being 
then  little  over  fifteen,  I could  not  appreciate  all  the  reasons 
•why  thenceforth  McClintock  -was  to  me  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  Carlisle.  The  calm  moral  force  of  that  address  in 
the  chapel,  the  perfect  repose  of  the  man  resting  on  simple 
truth,  I appreciated:  to  this  day  whenever  I think  of  him  there 
arises  that  scene  in  the  chapel.” 

If  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  students  on  that  event- 
ful morning  had  been  of  an  opposite  character,  Conway 
would  have  departed  with  many  others  to  return  no  more, 
and  of  course  there  would  not  be  in  Carlisle  today  a Conway 
Hall.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  no  mistake  of  judgment 
was  made  in  the  matter,  for  when  Conway  came  back  in  the 
fall  as  a Junior,  it  was  to  find  that  Dr.  McClintock  had  been 
triumphantly  acquitted  by  a jury. 

Early  in  1848  an  event  of  prime  importance  in  his  life 
took  place,  namely,  he  became  converted  at  a revival  and  two 
weeks  later  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1849,  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class,  at  the  immature  age  of  seventeen  years 
and  a few  months . It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
of  the  vagaries  of  youth  that  he  selected  as  the  theme  for  his 
Commencement  oration  “Old  Age” . In  1850  he  read  law 
for  several  months  in  Virginia,  but  'during  that  period 
passed  through  a spiritual  crisis  which  made  the  idea  of 
settling  down  as  a country  lawyer  repugnant  to  his  sense  of 
duty.  The  conviction  seized  him  that  his  life  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  accord- 
ingly in  December  he  wrote  to  his  father  the  surprising  in- 
telligence that  he  had  abandoned  the  study  of  law,  and  that 
soon  he  would  make  application  for  admission  to  the  Balti- 
more Methodist  Conference  as  a minister.  Three  months 
later — on  March  17,  1851,  his  nineteenth  birthday — he  en- 
tered the  Methodist  ministry  and  was  assigned  to  preach 
in  the  Rockville  Circuit  of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  In 
the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1852,  he  came  back  to  his  Alma 
Mater  to  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and.  although 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  preached  the  Commencement  ser- 
mon on  Sunday  in  the  Methodist  Church,  a circumstance 
probably  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Already  he  had  done  considerable  literary  work.  In  the 
last  few  months  of  his  Senior  year  he  was  editor  of  “The 
Collegian”,  and  wrote  live  articles  for  a Fredericksburg 
newspaper  on  Old  Writers  of  Fiction.  Upon  returning 
home  he  continued  to  write  for  the  newspapers,  and  before 
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he  was  nineteen  delivered  a public  lecture  in  the  town  hall 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  Pantheism.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  prepared  an  elaborate  pamphlet  addressed  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia,  urging  that  a pro- 
vision be  inserted  in  the  new  constitution  making  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools  for  white  children  throughout  the  State 
compulsory.  Five  hundred  copies  were  printed  at  his  own 
expense,  and  were  sent  broadcast  to  editors,  professors, 
preachers  and  all  others  in  Virginia  who  he  thought  might 
influence  the  convention . A reprint  of  this  pamphlet  Alls 
fifty-three  pages.  In  his  twenty-first  year,  just  after  his 
return  from  the  Dickinson  College  Commencement,  he  wrote 
an  extended  plea  for  religious  tolerance  which  was  published 
by  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  in  seven  instalments. 

The  bare  recital  of  these  activities  shows  that  he  was  a 
very  precocious  and  extraordinary  young  man.  already  im- 
pelled by  a stern  resolve  to  work  earnestly  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-men . The  prime  influence  which  determined 
his  career  came  accidentally  from  Emerson,  the  great  New 
England  thinker  who  had  started  a new  era  in  the  religious 
and  literary  life  of  this  country . One  morinng  before  he 

had  abandoned  the  intention  to  become  a lawyer,  he  picked 
up  a gun  and  a copy  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  and  idly  wan- 
dered out  along  the  Rappahannock  River.  Sitting  down 
by  a spring  at  the  roadside  he  turned  to  the  opening  article 
in  the  magazine,  which  was  entitled  “Emerson”,  a name  un- 
known to  him.  The  article  referred  to  contained  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Emerson’s  essay  on  History : 

"It  is  remarkable,  that  involuntarily  we  always  read  as 
superior  beings.  Universal  history,  the  poets,  the  romancers, 
do  not  in  their  stateliest  pictures — in  the  sacerdotal,  the  im- 
perial palaces,  in  the  triumphs  of  will  or  of  genius — anywhere 
lose  our  ear,  anywhere  make  us  feel  that  we  intrude,  that  this 
is  for  our  betters,  but  rather  is  it  true  that  in  their  grandest 
strokes  there  we  feel  most  at  home.  All  that  Shakespeare 
says  of  the  king,  yonder  slip  of  a boy  that  reads  in  the  corner 
feels  to  be  true  of  himself." 

Precisely  why  this  passage  so  deeply  moved  him  he  was 
never  able  to  explain,  but  it  mysteriously  brought  a revela- 
tion to  his  restless  and  hungry  spirit.  He  went  home  ami 
laid  aside  the  gun,  never  again  to  be  taken  out,  and  through 
a bookseller  sent  for  a copy  of  Emerson’s  Essays.  It  was 
what  he  read  in  them  that  occasioned  the  sudden  resolution 
to  become  a preacher,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  advanced 
far  enough  in  the  study  of  law  to  be  entitled  to  admission  to 
the  bar.  He  became  possessed  by  an  overwhelming  yearn- 
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ing,  which  he  afterwards  expressed  in  these  words : “0  that 
I could  be  even  in  a small  way  able  to  uplift  fainting  hearts 
and  guide  the  groping,  as  that  great  spirit  had  uplifted  me 
and  was  now  opening  a fair  horizon  before  me . ” 

During  his  twenty  months’  itinerancy  on  horseback  as  a 
preacher,  he  carried  in  the  saddle  bags  along  with  a few 
other  books  a copy  of  the  famous  Essays,  which  he  found  to 
be  filled  with  elevating  thoughts  and  ideals  that  made  the 
world  appear  beautiful.  At  length  in  the  fall  of  1851  he 
summoned  up  courage  to  write  to  Emerson,  his  revered  in- 
spires saying  that  he  had  studied  his  writings  sentence  by 
sentence  and  had  shed  many  burning  tears  over  them . To 
this  letter  soon  came  a gracious  reply  which  filled  his  heart 
with  joy . The  final  result  was  that  he  again  astonished  his 
parents  by  announcing  that  he  had  decided  not  to  continue  in 
the  Methodist  ministry,  and  that  he  intended  to  enter  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  His  father  strongely  disapproved 
of  the  project,  and  having  said  positively  that  he  would  not 
support  his  son  while  there,  early  in  1853  Moncure  departed 
“for  conscience  sake”  from  the  luxurious  home  in  which  he 
had  been  reared,  nevermore  to  return  as  a member  of  the 
household.  He  had  just  one  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
and  from  that  day  forth  was  self-supporting. 

His  subsequent  experiences  were  so  varied  and  so  filled 
with  incidents  of  interest,  that  it  will  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  an  address  to  do  more  than  briefly  touch  on 
some  of  their  most  salient  phases . He  entered  on  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
1853,  and  in  the  summer  of  1854  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  went  forth  into  the  world  as  a full- 
fledged  Unitarian  clergyman . By  officiating  as  organist 
in  chapel,  and  by  preaching  on  Sundays  during  his  Senior 
year,  he  managed  to  meet  the  necessary  moderate  expenses 
of  a course  through  the  school . While  there  he  had  become 
well  acquainted  with  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Thoreau  and 
other  distinguished  men.  Almost  immediately  after  grad- 
uation he  received  a trial  call  from  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Washington  to  preach  during  September,  which  he  accepted, 
and  in  October  was  elected  permanent  pastor.  With  a 
profound  conviction  that  slavery  was  our  special  national 
sin,  he  announced  that  conviction  in  a sermon  prior  to  his 
election  so  that  no  misunderstanding  might  arise  concerning 
his  attitude  on  the  subject. 

Two  years  later  •( October,  1856)  the  feeling  between 
the  North  and  the  South  had  become  so  intense  that,  succeed- 
ing the  delivery  by  Conway  of  several  anti-slavery  sermons, 


the  congregation  on  a closely  contested  vote  asked  for  his 
resignation . A call  then  came  to  him  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  began  service 
as  minister  in  November,  1856,  and  remained  until  June, 
1862,  when  he  left  for  Boston  to  become  editor  of  a new  jour- 
nal called  “Commonwealth”  which  was  being  founded  in 
support  of  emancipation . Before  arriving  at  his  Eastern 
home,  however,  he  went  to  Washington,  hunted  up  his 
father’s  slaves  who  had  just  arrived  there,  and  at  a good 
deal  of  risk  to  himself  conducted  them  through  Baltimore  to 
the  land  of  freedom  in  Ohio. 

In  January,  1863,  having  been  sent  with  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  others  to  Washington  on  an  anti-slavery  mission,  he 
preached  by  invitation  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  before  the  United  States  Senate  and  an  assem- 
blage of  outsiders  who  crowded  the  chamber  and  galleries 
to  hear  him . He  was  leading  an  extremely  busy  life — 
editing  the  “Commonwealth”,  preaching  every  Sunday,  and 
delivering  addresses  once  or  twice  a week  in  various  parts 
of  the  land.  But  a vital  change  in  the  situation  took  place 
in  April,  when  he  was  sent  by  a group  of  abolitionists  to 
Great  Britain  to  lecture  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  Eng- 
lish that  the  cause  of  the  North  was  just. 

In  conjunction  with  work  in  that  line  he  soon  found 
time  to  begin  preaching  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury, 
London,  before  a liberal  Unitarian  congregation,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  started  upon  a regular  ministry  there  which 
continued  for  twenty  years.  Under  his  charge  the  mem- 
bership grew  to  be  large  and  influential,  and  he  became  a 
well-known  personage  of  London ; yet  in  the  meantime  he 
had  entirely  rejected  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  just  as  before  leaving  Virginia  he  had  ceased  to  be  or- 
thodox as  a Methodist.  The  abandonment  of  all  creeds, 
however,  apparently  did  not  interfere  with  his  influence  as 
an  ethical  teacher,  or  with  his  prominence  in  urging  lofty 
social  and  spiritual  aspirations.  Here  we  are  reminded  of 
Leigh  Hunt’s  beautiful  poem  “Abou  Ben  Adhem”,  wherein 
it  is  related  that  Ben  Adhem  having  said  to  the  recording 
angel : 

“ *1  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men.’ 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed. 

.And  lo!  Ben  Adhem’s  name  lead  all  the  rest.” 

Mrs.  James  M.  Longacre  of  Philadelphia,  the  accom- 


plished  daughter  of  Dr.  John  McClintock,  has  kindly  per- 
mitted  me  to  copy  the  following  letter  which  was  written  by 
Conway  to  her  father,  then  pastor  of  the  American  Church 
at  Paris,  about  a month  after  Conway  arrived  in  England: 

“Aubrey  House,  Notting  Hill, 
London  W.  May  26  (1863) 

"My  dear  friend, 

As  you  judged,  I did  not  receive  your  first  letter.  I have 
lectures  here  lasting  to  the  middle  of  June,  & though  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  exactly,  I hope  to  see  Paris  about  that  time.  I 
would  like  much  to  come  earlier  but  fear  I cannot. 

I wish  much  to  see  you  & Mrs.  McC.,  having  never  lost 
sight  of  you  since  the  sunny  oid  Carlisle  days  floated  up  into 
the  Past  & Paradise. 

Yours  cordially, 

M.  D.  Conway.” 

The  protracted  residence  abroad  constituted  a momen- 
tous epoch  in  his  life,  enabling  him  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  leading  literary  and  scientific  minds  of  England,  and 
thereby  imperceptibly  but  certainly  to  have  his  own  vision 
widened.  Of  the  opportunities  then  presented  he  took  ad- 
vantage to  the  fullest  extent,  and  we  have  from  his  pen  an 
entertaining  account  of  his  personal  relations  with  such  bril- 
liant lights  as  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Dar- 
win, Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Glad- 
stone, George  Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Max  Muller  and  many 
others.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  came  to  know 
nearly  all  who  were  worth  knowing  in  the  field  of  letters, 
both  in  England  and  America. 

In  1885  he  returned  with  his  family  to  this  country  and 
continued  to  reside  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  until  his  sud- 
den death  in  Paris  on  November  15,  1907,  during  one  of  the 
numerous  trips  he  made  to  Europe.  At  the  time  he  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  75,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  materi- 
als for  a life  of  John  Calvin.  In  1892  Dickinson  College 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  L . H . D . , and  he 
was  present  at  Commencement  in  that  year  to  receive  it  and 
to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  literary  societies . 

Dr.  Conway  was  unquestionably  the  most  voluminous 
writer  that  ever  emerged  from  the  halls  of  Old  Dickinson, 
for  writing  and  making  addresses  were  his  two  absorbing 
occupations  from  1849  to  1907,  a stretch  of  fifty-eight  years. 
During  that  long  period,  in  addition  to  preaching  and  lec- 
turing and  writing  books,  he  was  a constant  contributor  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  for  many  years  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  London  Daily  News.  A large  num- 
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her  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  were  carefully  revised  and 
printed.  Blessed  with  a remarkably  vigorous  constitution, 
he  did  the  work  of  two  or  three  ordinarily  busy  men  and  did 

it  well. 

Twenty-three  books  came  from  his  active  brain,  the 
most  important  one  being  his  Autobiography  in  two  volumes 
which  was  published  simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London 
in  1904.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  long- 
est works  of  its  kind  in  existence,  if  length  is  computed  on 
the  basis  of  original  writing  without  including  letters  and 
other  documents  copied  into  the  text.  That  a man  of 
seventy  should  have  been  able  to  recall  or  to  gather  together 
the  details  there  given,  especially  of  his  early  years,  is  sim- 
ply amazing.  The  contents  are  of  permanent  value,  because 
the  author  had  a phenomenally  wide  circle  of  prominent 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  them  are  recorded  in  a clear  and  agreeable 
way . In  the  preface  he  says  that  he  sat  nearly  four  years 
assiduously  at  the  task  of  composition,  sparing  no  pains  to 
be  exact  and  just.  Mentioning  the  fact  that  in  his  minis- 
try of  a half  century  he  had  placed  himself  in  advocacy  of 
conflicting  beliefs  and  ideas,  as  would  be  disclosed  in  hi. 
reminiscences,  he  makes  this  interesting  observation: 

“One  who  starts  out  at  twenty  to  think  for  himself  and 
pursue  truth  is  likely  to  discover  at  seventy  that  one-third  of 
his  life  was  given  to  error,  another  third  to  exchanging  it  for 
other  error,  and  the  last  third  to  efforts  to  unsay  the  errors 
and  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  preceding  two-thirds.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  book,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  contains  fac  simile  letters  to  the  author 
from  Walt  Whitman,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  Robert  Browning,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  William  E.  Gladstone,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  With  a number  of  these  men,  as  well  as 
others  of  their  type  and  kind,  he  was  on  intimate  terms. 
He  was  himself  a great  man.  a strong,  original  thinker, 
filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  From 
the  pulpit  he  unceasingly  urged  men  to  assert  themselves 
against  oppression,  injustice  and  wrong,  and  in  his  own  con- 
duct never  failed  to  set  them  a good  example.  Those  of 
his  books  which  I am  fortunate  enough  to  own  in  addition 
to  the  Autobiography  are  “Thornes  Carlyle”,  “Emerson  at 
Home  and  Abroad”,  “Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne”,  “The 
Sacred  Anthology”,  and  a phosthumous  volume  containing 
reprints  and  a few  previously  unpublished  addresses. 
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The  facts  here  presented  in  regard  to  Dr.  Conway  per- 
sonally have  been  obtained  mainly  from  the  Autobiography, 
to  which  one  naturally  also  looks  for  light  in  regard  to  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  a matter  into  which  we  will 
now  inquire.  The  only  reference  to  the  latter  is  on  pages 
426  and  427  of  the  second  volume,  where  it  is  stated  that  in 
1888  some  literary  people,  including  Conway,  were  invited 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  dine  with  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  was  a 
guest  in  his  house.  After  dinner  Sir  Edwin  argued  that 
the  retaining  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  a college  course  was  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  an  elegant  style  of  expression. 
To  this  Mr.  Carnegie  entered  a vehement  protest,  saying 
that  Shakespeare  and  Burns  wrote  well  enough  without  hav- 
ing learned  those  languages,  and  that  the  modern  world  was 
ignoring  the  existence  of  the  classicists . Conway  com- 
ments thus  on  the  occurrence : 

“I  knew  but  little  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  but  being  substan- 
tially on  his  side  was  impressed  by  his  vigor — even  eloquence 
at  times — and  thought  to  myself  that  had  Carlyle  been  present 
he  would  have  taken  a hand  ....  I do  not  believe  that  any 
very  rich  man  ever  lived  before  him,  with  so  much  and  such 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  literature  as  Andrew  Carnegie. ’’ 

The  dedication  of  Conway  Hall  and  of  the  new  Denny 
Memorial  Hall  took  place  on  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1905,  during  Commencement  week,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Conway  Hall  exercises  Dr.  Conway  delivered  an  address 
on  Public  Service  in  which  he  said,  referring  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie : “My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  is  slight  . ” On 
April  25,  1907,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  college  and  spoke 
at  an  anniversary  celebration  of  the  granting  of  a Frame  of 
Government  to  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn.  At  that 
time,  in  the  course  of  quite  a long  talk,  I asked  him  what  had 
moved  Mr.  Carnegie  to  have  the  Hall  named  in  his  honor. 
He  replied  that  he  supposed  it  was  because  of  his  (Con- 
way’s) efforts  in  behalf  of  world  peace,  as  he  had  known  Mr. 
Carnegie  very  slightly;  but  that  since  the  dedication  they 
had  been  to  some  extent  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  that 
he  expected  to  visit  Mr.  Carnegie  at  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland, 
in  the  coming  summer. 

Having  given  much  consideration  to  the  problems  of  in- 
ternational arbitration,  he  published  a pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1900,  which  was  translated  into  French  and  German 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  which 
met  at  Paris  in  that  year.  Previously  he  had  covered  the 
same  ground  in  an  address  at  Boston  in  1898.  In  a note 
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appended  to  a reprint  of  the  pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  “th» 
elimination  of  war  by  both  natural  and  methodical  means 
was,  perhaps,  the  chief  aim  of  Conway’s  later  life.” 

Here  then  probably  was  the  thing  that  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  alert  philanthropist  to  the  schol- 
arly, industrious  and  altruistic  worker.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  read  at  least  a portion  of  the  recently  issued 
Autobiography  of  Conway,  as  well  as  some  of  his  many  pre- 
vious books  and  contributions  to  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  realized  that  he  was  one  of  the  big  men  of  his  genera- 
tion. That  Mr.  Carnegie  knew  a good  deal  about  him 
through  some  source  appears  from  a letter  the  former 
wrote  requesting  that  the  building  be  designated  Conway 
Hall  “in  honor  of  Dr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  a distinguished 
alumnus  of  the  college,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services 
in  the  realm  of  letters,  of  reform,  and  of  humanitarian 
effort”;  yet  it  is  a reasonable  conclusion  that  at  the  time 
said  letter  was  written  the  two  had  never  met  except  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  dinner  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

When  Dr.  Conway  was  here  in  1907  he  looked  like  a 
patriarch,  with  his  massive  frame  and  long  gray  beard  and 
hair.  His  conversation  proved  to  be  as  impressive  as  his  ap- 
pearance, for  in  it  was  displayed  that  rare  quality  which 
marks  the  very  gifted  and  cultured  man . It  was  quickly 
made  evident  to  those  who  met  him  that  the  world  of 
mammon  and  frivolity  possessed  no  attractions  for  this  seri- 
ous thinker,  who  had  voluntarily  dedicated  his  energies  for 
nearly  threescore  years  to  dealing  with  the  gravest  moral 
problems  of  the  age.  Truly  the  associations  and  habits  of  a 
lifetime  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  contract  any  alliance 
with  forces  that  stand  for  fleeting  pleasure  only . In  con- 
clusion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  never  swerved  a 
particle  from  his  early  determination  to  devote  his  life  to 
promoting  the  welfare  of  humanity — a determination  which 
caused  him  to  trample  on  temporal  interests  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  which  steadily  remained  as  a guid- 
ing star  amidst  the  diversified  temptations  of  an  unusually 
eventful  career. 
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Our  subject  “St.  Clair’s  Defeat”  we  have  chosen  as  a 
nucleus  about  which  to  gather  facts  and  incidents  relating 
to  the  Revolution,  and  to  the  Indian  Wars.  Also  a sketch 
of  Major  Ebenezer  Denny  a native  of  Carlisle,  and  of  his 
military  career,  and  that  of  some  of  his  “forbears,”  who 
took- part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution 
and  in  the  Indian  Wars,  and  who  accompanied  General  St. 
Clair  on  his  Indian  Campaign,  has  left  a circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  disasterous  engagement  which  took  place  No- 
vember 4th,  1791,  between  the  American  forces  and  the  In- 
dians, on  a branch  of  the  Wabash,  Ohio;  and  which  was  a 
complete  defeat  to  the  American  Army. 

To  Major  Denny’s  Military  Journal  are  we  indebted  for 
much  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  also  to  McMaster’s 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  and  to  other  au- 
thorities. 

Ebenezer  Denny  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
March  11,  1761.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  William  and 
Agnes  (Nancy)  Parker-Denny . William  Denny  and  his 
brother  Walter,  came  to  Cumberland  County  from  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  in  1745.  Walter  settled  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  Carlisle,  where  he  owned  a large  tract  of  land . He 
raised  a company  for  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Crooked  Billet.  His  son  William  was  taken 
prisoner  and  was  kept  three  months  on  board  a Jersey  pris- 
on ship.  William  Denny  lived  in  Carlisle.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  Commissary  of  Issues.  He  was  the  first 
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Coroner  of  Cumberland  County.  He  was  the  contractor 
for  the  erection  of  the  Court  House  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1765, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1845.  William  Denny  died 
in  Carlisle  about  the  year  1800 . 

The  Denny  homestead  in  Carlisle — a one  storied  log 
house  called  “the  Cabin” — was  located  on  West  High  Street, 
north  side,  not  far  from  West  street,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  old  landmark  in  this  historic  town.  Mr.  Luther 
Beetem’s  residence  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  old  build- 
ing. 

The  Cabin,  so  called,  had  three  rooms  on  the  first  or 
ground  floor.  The  front  door  on  High  Street  opened  into 
the  large  or  living  room.  The  street  having  been  graded 
up  gave  the  house  the  appearance  of  having  sunken  below 
the  pavement.  Two  steps  led  down  from  the  pavement  in- 
to this  room . A window  on  each  side  of  the  door.  A wide 

open  space  in  the  partition  between  the  large  front  room  and 
the  smaller  room  to  the  left,  and  extending  almost  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  room,  showed  where  a large  hanging  or 
sliding  door  had  been  at  one  time,  to  be  opened  or  closed  as 
needed . Tradition  said  this  house  had  once  been  a tavern 
stand  in  “ye  olden  time/  and  that  General  Washington  had 
made  it  his  stopping  place  when  passing  through  Carlisle. 
We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

A spacious  garret,  with  a high  peaked  roof,  furnished 
additional  room  for  the  family.  Into  this  home  of  the 
Denny’s,  nine  children,  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  “first 
saw  the  light  of  day . ” Ebenezer  being  the  eldest  child . 

Agnes,  the  wife  of  William  Denny,  and  mother  of  Eb- 
enezer, was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  McClure* 
Parker.  She  was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  seven  children 
— three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  Parker  farm  was 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek,  three  miles 
west  of  Carlisle.  The  house,  “beautiful  for’  situation’ 
stood  on  a high  hill . A magnificent  stretch  of  valley  in  the 
foreground . In  the  distance  the  Blue  Mountains  towering 
in  their  strength  and  beauty  At  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  at  the  foot  of  this  high  hill,  flows  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek.  From  the  oase  of  the  hill  issues  springs  of  clear 
cold  water,  which  rippling  and  gurgling  over  the  stones, 
find  their  way- into  the  Creek.  A short  distance  from  the 
house  and  along  the  side  of  the  hill  winds  a narrow  path 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Along  this  path  came  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Parker  home  to  the  springs  for  their  supply  of 
fresh  water;  came  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  some  wily  sav- 
age should  be  skulking  behind  the  trees,  ready  to  capture 
or  to  scalp. 
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In  our  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley  the  Indian  in  his 
paint  and  feathers  is  no  longer  an  object  of  dread  and  ter- 
ror. His  day — the  day  of  the  Red  Man  roaming  through 
our  forests  or  beside  our  streams  is  over.  His  blood  curdl- 
ing war  whoop  is  a thing  of  the  past.  The  Parker  home 
is  no  more . The  lands,  long  ere  this,  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers;  others  till  the  soil  and  gather  the  har- 
vests . 

The  Conodoguinet  Creek  still  winds  its  way  along  the 
base  of  this  high  hill;  the  little  springs,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight  flow  on  and  join  their  waters  as  of  yore,  with  those 
of  the  Creek  in  its  onward  course  to  the  river. 

“For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

But  I go  on  forever.” 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  know  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Richard  Parker  and  Janet,  his  wife,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland  in  1725, 
and  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  tract  of  land  west  of  Car- 
lisle, are  yet  in  our  lovely  Valley  and  some  of  them  have  a 
name  and  a place  in  “bonnie”  Carlisle. 

The  three  sons  of  John  Parker, — Richard,  Alexander 
and  Andrew, — served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Alex- 
ander was  an  early  Associator  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolu- 
tion . He  was  transferred  and  promoted  at  different  times, 
serving  his  country  with  ability  and  distinction.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  War.  His  re- 
mains are  interred  in  the  Parker-Henderson  burial  plot  in 
the  Old  Graveyard  at  the  Meeting-House  Springs,  two  miles 
northwest  of  Carlisle.  A large  slab  covers  his  last  rest- 
ing place,  on  which  is  inscribed : — 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 
Major  Alexander  Parker 
And  his  two  children 
Margaret  and  John. 


No  dates  are  given  to  the  above  inscription. 

We  are  told  that  Agnes,  the  mother,  of  Ebenezer  Denny 
was  “a  woman  of  great  energy  and  intelligence,  a devout 
Christian — the  Bible  was  her  constant  companion.”  She 
had  it  “in  every  sense  by  heart”  and  her  life  was  governed 
and  controlled  by  its  teachings.  She  never  failed  to  as- 
cribe the  many  deliverances  of  her  son  Ebenezer,  “to  a 
special  Province.” 
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Agnes  Parker-Denny,  died  June  26,  1816.  Her  re- 
mains, with  those  of  her  husband,  William  Denny,  rest  in 
the  same  grave  in  the  Old  Graveyard  at  Carlisle,  Pa . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Ebenezer  Denny,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  * years,  was  engaged  in  bearing  dis- 
patches to  the  Commandant  at  Fort  Pitt.  '‘He  crossed  the 
Allegheny  mountains  alone,  lying  out  in  the  woods  with  any 
party  of  pack-horse  men  whom  he  overtook  at  night-fall . ” 
Three  times  young  Denny  crossed  and  re  crossed  the  moun- 
tains until  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  one  who  saw  him  on  his  return  from  the  Fort,  as 
“a  slender,  fair,  blue-eyed,  red-haired  boy.”  Surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  time  “that  a lad  so  young  should  be  en- 
trusted to  carry  important  despatches,  and  through  a wild- 
erness infested  with  savage  enemies.” 

Ebenezer  Denny  subsequently  enlisted  on  board  of  a 
privateer,  which  had  letters  of  marque  to  prey  upon  British 
commerce  in  West  India  waters.  The  vessel  vras  success- 
ful, and  for  his  bravery  and  fidelity  on  the  cruise,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  quarter-deck.  A tempt- 
ing offer  came  to  him  to  embark  on  a second  cruise  in  the 
same  vessel . He  vras  in  the  family  home — the  Cabin — in 
Carlisle,  when  this  offer  v^as  received.  His  mother  and 
sisters,  with  “affectionate  endeavors”  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  what  seemed  like  highway  robbery.  Their  efforts 
only  made  him  more  anxious  to  earn  something  for  himself 
and  for  them.  Just  at  this  juncture,  while  still  at  his  home 
in  Carlisle,  his  commission  as  Ensign  in  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  vras  received.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  pri- 
vateering and  joined  the  army  at  Little  York. 

The  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  w~as  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  men  who  had  served  in  the  4th  and  7th  Regiments 
recruited  at  Carlisle  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Butler  of  Car- 
lisle. Ebenezer  Denny  wTas  assigned  to  a company  of 
vrhich  Samuel  Montgomery,  also  of  Carlisle,  vras  the  Cap- 
tain. To  Little  York  all  the  recruits  from  different  stations 
were  sent  to  be  organized  by  General  Wayne  for  a deter- 
mined and  vigorous  campaign  in  the  South.  Lieutenant 
Denny  v'as  with  Wayne  in  the  Virginia  campaign  and  great- 
ly distinguished  himself.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  October  19. 
1781.  He  was  in  the  advance  in  the  attack  on  the  redoubt, 
in  which  the  Pennsylvania  troops  distinguished  themselves. 
The  gallant  conduct  of  the  young  Ensign  in  this  attack  won 
him  a Captaincy.  On  the  ceremony  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  Colonel  Richard  Butler  (afterwards  General 

*Denny’s  Military  Journal,  Memoir,  &c.,  pase  209. 
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Butler,  killed  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat)  in  honor  of  his  recent 
service  and  the  signal  part  his  regiment  had  taken  in  the 
capture  of  the  redoubt,  selected  and  appointed  Lieutenant 
Denny  to  plant  the  first  American  flag  on  the  British  para- 
pet . He  also  may  have  been  partial  to  the  young  officer 
coming  from  his  own  home  town,  Carlisle.  Lieutenant 
Denny  was  in  the  act  of  placing  the  flag  in  position  when 
Baron  Steuben  rode  out  of  the  lines,  dismounted,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  armies  siezed  the  flag  and  placed  it  on 
the  parapet  himself , greatly  to  the  mortification  of  young 
Denny.  This  act  of  Baron  Steuben  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Colonel  Butler,  who  the  same  night  sent  a challenge 
to  the  Baron.  The  interference  of  General  Washington 
and  of  Rochambeau,  prevented  the  duel. 

Lieutenant  Denny  served  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Har- 
mar  in  the  Carolinas,  and  under  General  St.  Clair  at 
Charleston  during  its  investment,  and  after  its  evacuation. 
December,  1782.  He  served  in  the  Carolinas  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Irvin  Mahon,  now  of  Carlisle,  in  a Pittsburgh 
newspaper  a few  years  since,  paid  this  tribute  to  Major 
Denny.  “From  1774,  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  both 
on  land  and  on  sea,  the  history  of  Ebenezer  Denny  is  one  of 
intense  interest  to  the  loyal  American . ” 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
was  the  virtual  termination  of  the  War.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  1782-1783,  had  been  acknowl- 
edged and  peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  On  the 
19th  day  of  April,  1783,  the  day  which  completed  the  eighth 
year  of  the  War,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  by  General 
Washington  proclaimed  throughout  the  American  Camp. 

After  the  disbandonment  of  the  Continental  Army  on  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  Lieutenant  Denny  took 
part  in  the  Indian  compaign  of  the  Western  Territory  as 
Adjutant  to  General  Harmar  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  General 
St.  Clair,  by  both  of  whom,  he  was  recommended  for  pro- 
motion. He  was  made  Captain  in  1791. 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  we  are  told,  “came  to  America  from 
Scotland  in  1758  as  an  ensign  in  the  British  Army.  He 
served  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  was  married  in  Bos- 
ton, and  after  resigning  the  Lieutenancy,  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted,  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  take  up  some  land 
granted  to  him  by  General  Gage.  Here  he  became  a trust- 
ed military  officer  under  the  British  and  a civic  magistrate 
under  the  Penns.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  had  entire  con- 
trol of  affairs  in  Westmoreland  County.  When  the  Revo- 
lution commenced,  he  at  once  sided  with  the  Colonies.  He 
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was  the  leader  of  the  patriots  at  home  and  kept  those  in 
Philadelphia  informed  of  the  state  of  the  frontier  about  Fort 
Pitt.  He  was  soon  commissioned  Colonel  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army . He  rose  rapidly  and  became  General . Having 
taken  an  active  interest  in  establishing  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, organized  several  counties  and  established  a system 
of  government  in  the  Territory,  he  was  made  its  first  Gover- 
nor, “an  efficient  and  faithful  frontier  man.” 

In  the  Autumn  of  1790,  the  Indian  nations  on  the  fron- 
tier showed  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  an  uprising  of  the 
tribes  was  imminent.  On  the  northwest,  beyond  the  Ohio, 
tribes  cherishing  vengeance  for  past  hostilities  against 
them,  were  carrying  on  a desultory  warfare  with  the  set- 
tlers, plundering  and  destroying  detached  settlements. 
Stories  and  rumors  of  midnight  massacres  and  cold  blooded 
murders  of  emigrants  were  reported  by  traders  and  hunt- 
ers. In  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  there  lived  the  Mi- 
amis,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawanese,  the  Ottowas.  Be- 
tween the  years  1783-1790,  five  treaties  had  been  made  with 
different  tribes,  but  with  the  Kickapoos,  Pottawattamies, 
the  Weas  and  the  Fell  river  tribes,  no  treaties  had  been 
made.  “They  declared  they  would  make  none.  The  Ohio 
river  should  be  the  Southern  boundary  between  the  Long- 
Knives  and  the  Red  men,  and  beyond  that  river  no  settler 
* should  ever  come  and  live. ” The  Indian  affairs  were  truly 
in  an  alarming  condition . 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  it  was  decided  that  General 
Harmar,  should  conduct  a campaign  against  the  Miami 
towns, “the  residence  of  the  renegrade  Indians  from  whence 
issued  all  the  parties  who  infested  the  frontiers.”  Lieu- 
tenant Denny  appointed  Adjutant,  General  Harmar  at  once 
began  preparations  for  the  campaign.  The  militia  were 
called  out  from  Kentucky  and  the  back  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,— eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  militia  of  light 
troops  mounted,  and  regulars — three  hundred  and  twenty — 
total  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty -three  (1453)  . 

The  appearance  of  the  militia  from  Kentucky  or  their 
movements  did  not  recommend  them.  They  seemed  “raw, 
unused  to  the  guns  or  to  the  woods.  Some  had  guns, 
others  without.  Those  who  had  guns  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them;  did  not  know  how  to  take  off  a lock,  or  to  oil  it,  or 
to  put  in  a flint  so  as  to  use  it.  Of  discipline  they  knew 
nothing.”  General  Hamar  was  much  disheartened  at  the 
kind  of  people  from  Kentucky.  At  length  the  broken 
p-uns  were  repaired,  irregularities  adjusted,  and  late  in 
September  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  Fort 
Washington,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  Indian  country. 


About  noon  on  October  1790,  the  army  arrived  at  the  Miami 
towns  distant  from  Fort  Washington  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles . We  will  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  this 
campaign,  but  hasten  on  to  that  of  General  St.  Clair.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  gained  the 
advantage,  and  so  far  as  subduing  the  savages  was  concern- 
ed, the  attempt  was  not  a success.  General  Harmar  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  their  villages,  destroying  their  crops  of 
corn,  their  vegetables,  their  stacks  of  hay,  &c.,  but  in  the 
end  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  much  loss.  “Owing  to 
the  ungovernable  disposition,  the  disobedience  and  dastard- 
ly conduct  of  the  raw  militia  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
Army,  excellently  laid  plans,  had  in  some. measure  been  de- 
feated.’’ General  Hamar’s  loss  was  equal,  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  Indians.  Two  expeditions  sent  out  the 
following  year  met  with  but  partial  success.  In  April 
1791,  another  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  decided 
upon.  General  St.  Clair  appointed  Major  General  was 
to  conduct  the  campaign  himself.  Lieutenant  Denny  was 
appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

General  Harmar  had  been  exonerated  from  any  blame  in 
the  matter  of  his  defeat  in  the  former  campaign  against  the 
Indians.  He,  however  determined  to  quit  the  service, 
would  take  no  command,  and  from  his  experience  and  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  things  “predicted  a defeat  to  the  Amer- 
ican troops . ” 

General  St.  Clair  spent  the  spring  and  summer  in  slowly 
collecting  troops  and  arms.  Preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign were  backward . The  Quartermaster  General  Hodg- 
don  was  slow  in  making  his  appearance . General  Butler 
the  second  in  command,  also  back.  St.  Clair  impatient  at  the 
delay!  At  length  the  Army  was  in  readiness  to  move. 
“On  October  4th,  1791,  General  St.  Clair  marched  from 
Fort  Washingtoin  with  two  thousaid  regulars  and  a host 
of  militia.  He  marched  on  the  most  direct  route  to  the 
Indian  Country.  General  St.  Clair’s  first  stop  was  at  the 
Great  Miami.  There  he  made  a clearing  and  put  up  Fort 
Hamilton.  His  purpose  in  building  a line  of  forts  was  to 
overawe  the  savages  who  had  continued  the  burning  and  the 
scalping  along  the  Ohio,  that  had  been  begun,  when  General 
Harmar  had  fled  before  the  Indians . These  outrages  had 
been  partially  checked  by  two  expeditions  sent  out  from 
Kentucky  the  following  summer.  Continuing  his  march 
forty  miles  farther.  General  St.  Clair,  on  October  24th,  fin- 
ished Fort  Jefferson,  then  took  up  the  line  of  march,  pursued 
the  old  Indian  path  through  a fine  open  woods.  We  are 
told  that  for  some  time  past  the  health  of  General  St.  Clair 


had  been  failing.  On  October  30th  it  was  feared  that  lx* 
would  not  be  able  to  accompany  the  Army.  At  times  he 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  a litter.  “The  troops  toiled 
slowly  on!  Food  grew  scarce.  Forage  entirely  destroy- 
ed. Horses  failing  and  could  not  be  kept  up,  provisions 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  Quartermaster  General  ordered 
to  Fort  Washington  to  make  some  certain  arrangements 
with  regard  to  supplies  of  provisions — the  Contractor  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  way  became  bad,  so  bad  that  only 
seven  miles  was  a day's  march.  The  regulars  murmured 
— the  militia  deserted  by  the  score — sixty  desertions  re- 
ported in  one  day,  others  ill  with  fever."  At  last  on  the 
evening  of  November  3rd,  the  army  “hungry,  tired  and  sick, 
wasted  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  reached  a small  stream 
of  water,  not  fifty  feet  wide,  a branch  of  the  Wabash,  and 
there  they  camped.  The  evening  too  far  advanced,  and 
the  men  too  much  fatigued,  prevented  the  General  from 
having  erected  suitable  means  of  defence  and  protection,  im- 
mediately." We  are  told,  that  the  army  was  disposed  of 
on  this  portion  of  ground  as  follows:  “The  Regulars  were 
encamped  in  two  lines.  Across  the  Creek,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  lay  the  Militia ; beyond  the  militia,  in  the  dense 
brush,  a little  band  of  Volunteer  Regulars  commanded  by 
Captain  Stough,  whose  duty  it  was  to  scour  the  woods  for 
Indians.  Frequent  firing  through  the  night  by  the  Senti- 
nels disturbed  the  Camp  and  caused  some  anxiety  among  the 
officers."  The  guards  reported  Indians  skulking  about. 
A small  detachment  of  Regulars  sent  to  reconnoiter  reported 
having  seen  Indians.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  ill  in  his 
bed,  unable  to  be  up,  nothing  more  seen  or  heard  of  Indians 
that  night. 

Writers  tell  us  of  the  terrible  conflict  between  the 
troops  and  the  Indians,  which  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  November  4th. 

On  the  morning  of  November  4th,  the  troops  paraded 
at  the  usual  time  and  had  been  dismissed  from  the  lines  but 
a few  minutes,  the  sun  not  yet  up,  when  the  woods  rang 
with  the  yells  and  fires  of  the  savages.  The  poor  militia 
who  were  but  three  hundred  yards  in  front  had  scarcely 
time  to  return  a single  shot,  rushed  through  the  brook  and 
into  the  camp  of  the  Regulars,  the  Indians  close  in  their 
rear.  The  troops  were  under  arms  at  once  and  a smart 
fire  from  the  front  met  the  enemy.  The  Indians  fled  into 
cover.  It  was  but  a few  minutes  until  the  men  were  en- 
gaged in  every  quarter.  Each  party  fought  after  its  own 
fashion.  The  enemy  from  the  front  filed  off  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  completely  surrounding  the  Camp,  and  killed 


or  cut  off  nearly  all  the  guards,  and  came  close  to  the  lines . 
They  advanced  from  one  tree,  log,  stump  or  another,  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  of  the  musquetry . The  Indians  seemed 
to  brave  everything.  When  fairly  fixed  around  the  troops, 
they  made  no  noise  other  than  their  fire,  which  was  kept  up 
constantly,  and  never  failed  to  tell,  although  scarcely  heard. 
The  left  flank  gave  way  first.  The  enemy  got  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  encampment,  but  were  soon  repulsed  and 
the  ground  on  the  left  regained.  The  battalions  on  the 
rear  charged  several  times  and  forced  the  savages  from 
their  shelter,  but  they  always  turned  with  the  battalion, 
fired  upon  them,  chasing  them  into  Camp,  and  poured  in  a 
fire  more  deadly  than  ever . Several  bayonet  charges  were 
made  to  dislodge  the  savages,  but  they  would  skip  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bayonet  and  skip  back  again . They  seemed  to 
fear  nothing'.”  It  beggars  description  to  tell  of  the  scenes 
enacted  on  this  battlefield.  The  Indians  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage . 

“The  fight  had  been  going  on  for  between  three  and 
four  hours.  The  troops  surrounded  on  all  sides,  exposed  to 
cross  fires.  Officers  and  men  falling  in  every  direction, 
the  ground  literally  strewed  with  the  dead . The  wounded 
taken  to  the  centre  where  it  was  thought  most  safe,  where 
others  had  crowded  together.  The  General,  and  other  of- 
ficers tried  to  rally  these  men . Twice  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  lines.  Early  in  the  action  a very  great  proportion 
of  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  General  Butler 
among  the  number,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  officers  had  been  singled  out  by  the 
enemy.  Exposed  to  a cross  fire  there  was' no  escape.  The 
cries  of  the  wounded  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  A 
few  minutes  longer  and  retreat  would  have  been  impossible. 
No  time  to  deliberate!  No  time  to  be  lost!  But  one  way 
of  escape  and  that  by  the  road,  and  it  already  blocked  by  the 
Indians.  St.  Clair  determined  to  gain  the  road  at  all  haz- 
ards and  flee.  No  attempt  to  save  anything  but  life.  It 
was  past  nine  o’clock  when  repeated  orders  were  given  to 
charge  to  the  road.  Both  officers  and  men  seemed  con- 
founded, incapable  of  doing  anything,  could  not  move  until 
told  that  a retreat  was  intended  . A few  of  the  officers,  the 
regulars,  put  themselves  in  front,  made  a final  charge,  the 
men  followed,  pale  with  fright,  the  Regulars  covered  their 
retreat.  The  enemy  gave  way,  perhaps  not  understanding 
the  movement  of  the  troops,  who  were  left  unristurbed  for 
a few  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  retreat,  one  of  the  few 
horses  saved,  had  been  procured  for  the  General.  He  had 
been  on  foot  until  then.  The  General  delayed  to  see  the 
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rear,  Lieutenant  Denny  kept  by  him.  The  enemy  soon 
discovered  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  followed  after 
them  for  a few  miles,  then  went  back  to  secure  the  spoils.” 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  fought  with  ‘‘the  courage  of  des- 
peration” animated  and  led  by  the  greatest  of  all  chiefs — 
Thayendangea,  Chief  of  the  Mohawks,  whom  the  English 
called  Joseph  Brandt.  The  troops  rushed  on.  Every  ar- 
ticle that  could  impede  their  progress  was  thrown  aside,  the 
road  for  miles  was  covered  with  fire-locks,  cartridge  boxes 
and  regimentals.  We  are  told  that  “the  twenty-nine  miles 
it  had  taken  them  ten  days  to  travel,  were  passed  over  dur- 
ing the  short  daylight  of  a November  day.”  Before  six 
o’clock  that  night  the  troops  were  once  more  at  Fort  Jeff- 
erson. For  hours  that  evening,  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
November,  stragglers  from  the  Army  kept  coming  in  to  the 
Fort.  The  remains  of  the  Army  with  the  1st  Regiment 
were  nowr  at  Fort  Jefferson  without  provisions,  the  former 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours . When  they 
fled  from  the  Indians  their  half  cooked  food  was  still  in  their 
Camp  kettles.  General  St.  Clair  determined  to  move  on 
with  the  1st  Regiment,  leaving  the  sick  or  wounded  lodged 
comfortably  at  the  Fort.  They  set  out  a little  after  nine 
at  night . On  the  way  they  met  a convoy  with  food — 
stopped  a supply  until  they  would  reach  Fort  Flamilton,  sent 
the  rest  back  to  Fort  Jefferson.  Marched  on  until  they 
came  to  a stream  of  water,  made  a fire,  partly  cooked  some 
food,  and  ate  for  the  first  time  since  the  night  preceding  the 
action.  Reached  Fort  Hamilton  at  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
arrived  at  Fort  Washington  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon, 
the  8th  of  November,  the  Fort  from  which  they  had  started 
early  in  October. 

It  was  told  by  the  Denny  family,  as  one  of  their  tradi- 
tions, that  as  their  young  relative.  Lieutenant  Denny,  rode 
in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Army  on  that  fatal  day.  No- 
vember 4th,  that  a woman,  fleeing  from  the  Camp,  caught 
his  horse  by  its  long  tail,  and  “though  threatened  with  hoof 
and  sword,”  hung  on  with  might  and  main . She  was  re- 
warded for  her  persistency  by  being  taken  up  on  horse-back 
behind  the  officer,  and  carried  safely  to  Fort  Jefferson. 
One  hundred  women  in  Camp,  wives  of  the  soldiers,  made 
their  escape,  those  who  did  not  escape  were  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  the  savages. 

November  19th,  General  St.  Clair  having  completed  his 
report  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  defeat,  his  aid-de-camp.  Lieu- 
tenant Denny  was  commissioned  to  bear  the  dispat  lies  to 
the  seat  of  Government,  Philadelphia.  “Mounted  on  tin1 
little  gallant  horse  which  had  borne  its  tired  rider  night  and 
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day,  from  Fort  Pitt,”  the  young  officer  rode  up  to  the  Presi- 
dential Mansion . General  Washington  was  entertaining  a 
party  at  dinner  that  evening.  The  servant  announced  ‘‘a 
letter  for  the  General . ” The  Secretary  came  down  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  officer  refused  to  deliver  It  into  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  General — General  Washington  received 
the  letter,  opened  it,  took  in  its  import  at  once,  broke  into  a 
violent  passion,  using  expressions  which  the  young  officer 
did  not  put  down  in  his  diary.  “Did  I not”  said  Washing-, 
ton,  “in  the  last  words,”  “warn  him  against  a surprise.”  As 
one  writes  “as  if  a surprise  was  the  only  thing  to  be  feared 
— the  only  advantage  needed  by  the  enemy,  brave  by  nature, 
trained  to  war  from  childhood — united  in  their  forest 
home,”  led  and  inspired  by  the  brave,  fearless  Mohawk 
chief — Joseph  Brandt.  The  troops,  most  of  them,  raw 

militia,  undisciplined,  “collected  from  the  jails  and  from  the 
streets  of  the  cities,”  hurried  off  late  in  the  season  to  fight 
their  formidable  foes,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
troops  were  surprised ! And  then,  as  we  are  told,  the  of- 
ficer of  the  day  (who  was  not  the  first  in  command)  to  whom 
it  had  been  reported  by  the  scouts  the  night  previous,  that 
the  woods  were  full  of  Indians.  This  officer,  General  But- 
ler, second  in  command,  “did  not  allow  the  information  to 
go  beyond  his  own  tent.”  One  writes  of  this  same  officer, 
— “his  bravery,  his  exertions  during  the  day  to  redeem  from 
the  consequence  of  his  fault,  and  his  sad  fate,  made  some 
atonement.”  Major  Denny  in  his  Journal,  writes  in  re- 
gard to  this  defeat:  “One  most  important  object  was  want- 
ing, can’t  say  neglected,  but  more  might  have  been  done  to- 
ward obtaining  it,  this  was,  a knowledge  of 'the  collected 
force , and  situation  of  the  enemy — of  this  ive  tv  ere  perfect- 
ly ignorant.” 

St.  Clair  lost  nearly  half  of  his  army,  over  eight  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these,  thirty-seven  of- 
ficers, lost  their  lives,  among  them  General  Butler  of  Car- 
lisle, Penna. 

General  St.  Clair  was  blamed  severely.  He  deter- 
mined to  have  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  defeat. 
A committee  of  congress  vindicated  him.  “That  in  their 
opinion  the  failure  of  the  late  expedition  can,  in  no  respect 
be  imputed  to  the  Commanding  General  at  any  time  before 
or  during  the  action.  General  St.  Clair  resigned  his  com- 
mission March  1792.  In  November  1802,  Jefferson  re- 
moved him  from  the  Governorship  of  the  Northwest.  Brok- 
en in  health,  spirit  and  fortune,  he  retired  to  a log  house  on 
the  summit  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  among  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  poverty 
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while  the  Government  owed  him,  “righteous  unsettled 
claims.”  Five  years  before  his  death,  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  granted  him  an  anunity  of  §400.  Just  be- 
fore his  death  a pension  from  the  Government  was  awarded 
him  of  §60  a month.  He  died  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 31,  1818.  Our  sympathies  have  gone  out  to  General 
St.  Clair,  a brave  soldier  whose  unfortunate  defeat,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1791,  clouded  his  later  years, — “but  did  not  obliterate 
or  impair  his  former  splendid  military  record . ” In  Ligo- 
nier,  Pennsylvania,  a handsome  residence  is  pointed  out  as 
the  former  home  of  General  St.  Clair  and  his  family.  In 
1762  the  General  settled  in  Ligonier  Valley,  established 
mills  and  built  this  dwelling  house.  A slab  in  the  wall 
bears  this  inscription, — “The  St.  Clair  Mansion.” 

December  29,  1791,  Lieutenant  Denny  was  commis- 
sioned Captain . Later  on  for  meritorious  service,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.  May  10,  1792,  Major 
Denny  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  civil  life 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 

July  1st,  1793,  Major  Denny  was  married  to  Nancy 
Wilkins,  also  a native  of  Carlisle,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Wilkins,  Sr.,  by  his  first  wife,  formerly  of  that 
place.  Captain  John  Wilkins,  Sr.,  was  Captain  of  a Vol- 
unteer Company  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine. 

In  1794,  Ebenezer  Denny  was  again  commissioned  as 
Captain  and  commanded  an  expedition  to  Le  Brenf,  the 
apparent  reason  of  which  was  to  protect  the  Commission- 
ers in  laying  out  a town  at  Presque  Isle . The  real  and  im- 
portant purpose  was  to  prevent  the  Six  Nations  from  unit- 
ing with  the  Miami s against  Wayne . 

On  May  1st,  1806,  Nancy  Wilkins,  wife  of  Ebenezer 
Denny  died,  in  her  thirty-first  year,  leaving  three  sons,  Har- 
mar,  William  and  St.  Clair,  and  two  daughters,  the  young- 
est an  infant — following  the  mother  in  a few  days. 

When  Pittsburgh  became  a city,  May  18th,  1816,  Eben- 
ezer Denny  was  elected  its  first  Mayor.  He  was  elected 
and  appointed  to  other  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust, 
all  of  which  he  filled  with  fidelity  and  honor.  A man  of 
power  and  influence.  He  died  July  21st,  1822,  in  his  sixty 
first  year,  and  his  remains  are  interred  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

The  handsome  building, — “Denny  Hall,”  Northeast  Cor- 
ner of  High  and  West  Streets,  will  perpetuate  the  name  of 
“Denny,”  in  old  Carlisle.  The  property  on  which  it 
stands,  at  one  time  belonged  to  “Simon  Boyd,  of  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Blacksmith.”  Simon  Boyd  purchased  this  “Lott  of  Ground,” 
from  “John  Smith,  of  the  town  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County,  and  State  of  Maryland.”  John  Smith  had  receiv- 
ed this  same  “Lott  of  Ground”  by  Patent  from  “the  hon- 
orable the  Propreitaries  of  the  Province  aforesaid.  Patent 
bearing  date  of  Philadelphia  the  Seventh  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty.”  Said  “Lott  of  Ground  being  situate  and  being  on 
the  North  side  of  High  Street — in  the  town  of  Carlisle, 
aforesaid — containing  in  Breadth  in  said  Street,  East  and 
West — sixty  feet — and  in  Length — on  West  Street,  to  a 
twenty  Feet  Alley — North  and  South — two  hundred  and 
forty  Feet.”  John  Smith  received  from  Simon  Boyd  for 
this  “Lot  of  Ground”  described  above  on  the  date  as  given 
in  the  Indenture  between  these  two  parties,  viz:  “on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and.  ninety,  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds, 
lawful  money  of  Pennsylvania.” 

80.00.0  pounds 

Simon  Boyd  was  an  Associator  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  married  to  Priscilla,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Denny  and  sister  of  Major  Ebenezer  Denny. 

Some  there  are  who  remember  the  white  house,  part 
frame,  part  stone,  that  stood  back  in  the  yard  and  fronting 
on  High  Street,  located  northwest  on  the  corner  of  High  and 
West  Streets  before  “Denny  Hall”  had  been  erected.  It 
was  a cozy,  home-like  place,  built  and  owned  by  Simon  Boyd. 
Here  he  and  his  wife,  Priscilla  lived  for  years.  They  had 
no  children . One  child  was  born  in  this  house, — a nephew, 
William  Boyd  Murray,  son  of  George  and  Mary  Denny- 
Murray,  who  became  like  a son  to  this  couple.  After  Mr. 
Boyd  passed  away,  Mrs.  Boyd  inherited  the  property  and 
remained  in  the  home  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Some  years  previous  to  her  death  she  had  made  a business 
arrangement  with  her  nephew,  the  Hon.  Harmar  Denny  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  which  this  property,  the  Boyd  property, 
at  her  decease,  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  nephew 
Harmar.  After  Mrs.  Boyd’s  death,  the  transfer  was  made 
to  the  Denny  Estate,  Hon.  Harmar  Denny  having  passed 
away  in  the  meantime. 

The  Denny  Home— the  Cabin — on  the  same  side  of 
West  High  Street,  below  the  Boyd  home,  also  the  buildings 
adjoining  the  Cabin  on  the  east,  already  belonged  to  the 
Denny  estate,  had  been  in  their  possession  for  years . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  O’Hara  Denny,  widow  of  Harmar 
Denny  inherited  her  husband’s  estate.  She  also  had  in- 
herited a share  of  her  father’s  property,  that  of  General 
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James  O’Hara,  a Commissary  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  whole  estate  valued  at  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
This  to  be  divided  between  her  eight  children.  Mrs.  Mary 
Spring  and  Miss  Matilda  W,  Denny,  two  of  her  children, 
chose  as  part  of  their  inheritance,  the  properties  in  Car- 
lisle,— Mrs.  Spring  the  “Aunt  Boyd  Corner,”  Miss  Denny 
the  properties  farther  down  the  street.  This  arrangement 
continued  for  some  years.  Finally  the  properties  were 
presented,  by  these  ladies,  to  Dickinson  College,  for  educa- 
tional purposes ; — this  Institution  at  that  time  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed.  The  handsome 
building  “Denny  Hall,”  erected  by  Dickinson  College  on  the 
site  of  the  “Boyd  Home,”  West  High  Street,  is  a fitting 
monument  to  these  two  Christian  women,  also  is  a memorial 
to  the  godly  men  and  saintly  women  of  the  old  school,  who 
were  wont,  in  “ye  olden  times”  to  gather  together  in  this 
home  in  happy  reunion  and  social  intercourse,  whose  influ- 
ence was  for  good  and  whose  memory  is  a benediction . 

The  substantial  stone  building  on  North  West  Street, 
corner  of  Dickinson  Avenue,  was  the  “Murray  home.”  built 
and  owned  by  George  Murray,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution . 
He  was  married  to  Mary  Denny,  daughter  of  William,  and 
sister  of  Ebenezer  Denny.  In  this  comfortable  dwelling 
house,  George  Murray  and  his  family  resided  for  years. 
Seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters  came  into  this 
home.  Four  sons  reached  maturity  ,one  daughter  grew  to 
womanhood . 

George  Murray  died  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May  6th,  1855,  in 
the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  ,Mary  Denny 
passed  away  April  10th,  1845 . Both  rest,  side  by  side,  in 
the  family  burial  plot  in  the  “Old  Graveyard”  at  Carlisle, 
Penna.,  in  which  plot  are  interred  the  remains  of  those  who 
represent  four  generations,  from  William  Denny  and  his 
wife,  Agnes  Parker,  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

The  old  stone  dwelling  house,  the  “Murray  home”  is 
still  standing  and  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  It 
bears  its  age  well  considering  it  has  passed  the  century 
mark. 

Our  tale  is  told.  In  our  narrative,  we  have  recalled 
the  names  and  the  deeds  of  brave,  heroic  men — soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  who  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  helped  to 
win  for  this — our  country — liberty  and  independence. 
Also,  of  loyal,  devoted  women,  who  acted  their  part  well  in 
this  stormy,  eventful  period  of  our  country’s  history.  Oth- 
ers, there  are,  whom  we  might  mention,  soldiers  and  patri- 
ots, brave  men,  loyal  and  true  .who  “stood  by  the  guns”  and 
helped  win  the  fight  for  freedom  from  Great  Britain’s  yoke. 
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Their  histories  we  leave  to  others  to  unfold.  There  are 
places  of  historic  interest  in  old  Carlisle,  other  than  those  to 
which  we  have  referred;  places  around  which  memories 
cluster  and  tales  will  be  told.  These  old  landmarks,  we  al- 
so leave  to  parties  with  whom  their  history  is  more  familiar, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  their  story  dating  back  to 
days  when  “old  Carlisle,”  was  neiv. 
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SOME  MISTAKES  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 


Historical  Address 
-By- 

Geo.  M.  Hays 


Read  before  the  Hamilton  Library  Association,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
on  Friday  Evening,  March  19,  1920 


It  may  be  somewhat  of  an  anachronism  for  us,  at 
this  late  day,  to  discuss  from  any  angle,  however  inter- 
esting, the  series  of  conflicts  extending  over  a period  of 
three  days  in  the  month  of  July,  1863,  and  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

We,  who  now,  after  the  Great  War,  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  armies  in  terms  of  tens  of  millions,  and  deal 
with  military  money  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  tens  of 
billions ; who  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  humanity  (if  this  can  be  called  an 
onward  progress)  as  to  contemplate,  with  little  interest, 
a battle  that  lasts  only  a month,  may  well  wonder,  ‘‘why 
devote  any  time  to  the'  study  of  such  an  insignificant, 
little  three  days  battle,  where  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men  were  engaged  and  where  only  a little  more 
than  forty  thousand  were  killed,  wounded  and  missing?” 

The  answer  is  this: — from  the  beginning  of  the 
World,  from  the  inception  of  the  Christian  Era,  from  the 
time  of  Magna  Charta,  on  down  to  the  Great  War,  civili- 
zation has  advanced  by  steps,  hesitatingly  and  painfully, 
each  successive  step  being  predicated  upon  preceding 
ones. 
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The  War  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  this  great  country  was  a struggle,  upon  which  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  world  rested,  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
periment of  a free  popular  government  was  to  be  success- 
ful ; whether  the  American  Union  was  indissoluble ; that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  people;  that  no  state  had  the  right  to 
defy  the  national  power;  that  slavery  must  perish;  and 
that  the  whole  land  should  be  dedicated  to  human  liberty. 
In  this  struggle  the  rights  of  Liberty  prevailed,  and  thus 
was  consummated  another  great  step  in  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

The  next  step  was  our  own  Great  War,  the  most  hor- 
rible in  the  World’s  History.  A struggle  to  determine 
the  supremacy  of  military  Autocracy  or  free  Democracy. 

The  Great  War,  from  a military  standpoint,  is  over, 
but  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  concerned,  there  is 
a greater  conflict  now  on,  which  must  be  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end  if  necessary.  Whether  the  government  of  this 
nation  shall  be  committed  to  sane  patriotic  American 
citizens,  who  believe  in  America  and  its  institutions; 
who  believe  in  the  fair,  just  and  equitable  treatment  of 
all  classes;  who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  or- 
der and  righteous  authority,  without  prejudice  to  anyone; 
or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  the  hands  of  radical  Bolshe- 
vist agitators  who  are  attempting  to  subvert  all  law. 

The  United  States  fought  in  the  Great  War  to  save 
Europe  and  the  World  for  Democracy;  the  conflict  for 
us  ,now  appears  to  be,  to  save  the  United  States  from 
Europe.  This  last  step  is  not  yet  completed.  We  still 
await  the  issue. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  of 
interest  at  this  time  to  look  back,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  at 
a battle  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  turning  point  of  our 
Civil  War,  a battle,  which  up  to  that  time,  had  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  conflict  with  such  paramount 
issues  depending  upon  it,  a battle  more  far-reaching  in 
its  effects  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  than  any  that 
had  ever  preceded  it. 

I have  thought  it  might  interest  us  to  study,  as  close- 
ly as  time  and  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit,  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  were  made  at  this  Battle,  how  far- 
reaching  the  results  might  have  been  if  such  mistakes 
had  not  been  made,  and  whether  a reversal  of  the  results 
of  this  preceding  step  in  the  march  of  civilization  might 
not  have  had  incalculable  effects  upon  the  present  one.  In 


other  words,  if  the  Civil  War  in  our  Country  had  been 
won  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  would  there  have  been 
aft  this  time  this  last  Great  War?  Who  knows? 

No  careful  student  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  can, 
in  my  opinion,  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  a 
Divine  Hand,  which  sometimes  clearly  manifests  itself  in 
the  destinies  of  nations,  managed  and  controlled  the  whole 
affair,  and  to  justify  this  conclusion  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  writing.  The  title  of  this  paper  is  some- 
what misleading,  it  should  have  been  “Some  Mistakes  in 
the  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Now  let  us  take  a hasty  glance  at  the*  condition  of 
affairs,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  in  the  Spring  of 
1863.  The  United  States,  separated  for  a time,  were  in 
a critical  stage.  The  question  of  a Republic  was  being 
studied.  England  was  approaching  the  same  subject, 
and  itched.  Germany  was  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
her  plans  for  what  has  happened  lately,  and  also  itched. 
France  was  dreaming  the  dream  of  Napoleon  III,  the 
nephew  of  the  supreme  dreamer,  Napoleon  I.  Italy  had 
not  yet  gotten  together.  Russia  was  the  friend  of  the 
Federal  Government  because  she  hated  England.  Japan 
had  just  been  opened  to  Western  Civilization. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  was  an  Aristocracy,  the 
Northern  States  were,  supposedly,  a Democracy. 

The  period  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  War  had 
been  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  successes  for  the 
Southern  arms ; but  the  resources  of  the  South  in  fighting 
men,  as  the  natural  result  of  her  smaller  population,  and 
in  supplies  and  equipments  of  all  kinds,  due  to  the  gener- 
ally successful  blockade  of  all  her' ports,  were  becoming 
very  much  depleted,  in  fact  amost  exhausted.  The 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  1-4,  had  been  a crushing 
defeat  to  the  North,  but  as  Longstreet  said  to  Lee  short- 
ly afterwards,  “a  half  dozen  more  victories  like  this,  and 
the  cause  of  the  South  will  be  ruined.”  The  Southern 
Army,  however,  was  flushed  and  elated  with  their  vic- 
tories, and  the  entire  South  confident  that  the  War  could 
now  be  finished  by  another  victory,  this  time  on  Northern 
soil. 

The  hope  of  foreign  recognition  was  from  the  be- 
ginning the  very  life-blood,  the  vitalizing  sustenance,  of 
the  inchoate  Confederacy.  After  Chancellorsville  both 
England  and  France  were  preparing  to  recognize  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  In  fact,  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  the  day  before  the  opening  gun  was  heard  at  Get- 
tysburg, a motion  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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instructing  the  English  Government  to  “enter  into  nego- 
. tiations  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  co-operation  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy . ” Two  'weeks  later  this  motion  was  with- 
drawn. The  foes  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  were  saying  to  one  another,  “Behold!  the 
republican  bubble  is  about  to  burst.”  England  was 
anxious  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy  because 
all  monarchies,  limited  or  not,  have  always  been  some- 
what inclined  to  look  askance  at  a Republic.  I wonder 
if  there  is  any  of  this  old  feeling  lurking  around  when 
we  see,  or  think  we  see,  today,  a kind  of  a,  a sort  of  an. 
apathy  or  reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain,  so-called 
monarehial  governments,  to  bring  Ex-Kaiser  William  to 
trial  and  give  him  what  he  deserves ! 

Lee’s  army  was  in  need  of  shoes,  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  horses  and  moiiey;  the  meat  ration  for  his 
troops  had  been  largely  reduced ; flour  was  scarce,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  the  Chief  Commissary  at  Richmond  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  “If 
General  Lee  wants  rations,  let  him  seek  for  them  in 
Pennsylvania . ” 

The  political  and  financial  situation  in  the  North,  in 
1863,  inspired  Lee  and  his  Generals,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  with  hope.  Dissensions  were 
prevalent  in  the  United  States;  and  here  and  there  men 
advocated  the  doctrine,  “that  the  War  was  a hopeless  en- 
terprise, that  the  Union  could  never  be  restored,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  agree  upon  a treaty  of  peace  with 
the  South  and  let  the.  Confederacy  by  common  consent  be 
established.”  Gold  was  at  a tremendous  premium  and 
rising  at  every  Union  defeat,  and  the  government  was 
well  nigh  distracted  at  the  difficulties  which  beset  it  in 
its  efforts  to  meet  the  enormous  War  expenses. 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  in  his  first  sentence  when  sett- 
ing out  to  describe  the  Gettysburg  Campaign,  lights  with 
his  usual  insight  on  the  elemental  and  vital  aspect  of  the 
movement,  and  thus  indicates  the  pivotal  character  of  the 
struggle  at  Gettysburg:  he  said, — “On  the  3rd  of  June, 
1863,  Lee  put  his  Army  in  motion.  The  future  of 
America  was  about  to  be  decided  forever.” 

Up  until  this  date  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  in  camp  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
River,  about  the  City  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  same 
River,  among  the  Stafford  hills,  and  opposite  to  that 
City.  By  June  8th,  Lee  had  assembled  his  entire  army 
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in  and  about  Culpepper  Court  House,  where  he  reviewed 
his  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  preparatory  to  their  expected 
departure  the  next  day  upon  a raid  northward,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  great  cavalry  engagement  of  Beverly  Ford. 

From  June  5th  to  June  24th,  when  the  main  part  of 
his  army  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  the  Con- 
federate Commander  so  maneuvered  his  army  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  outwit  and  entrap  General  Hooker;  but  in  every 
case  he  entirely  failed. 

So  readily  did  the  latter  detect  his  antagonist’s 
strategy,  and  so  successfully  did  he  handle  his  forces,  that 
he  not  only  defeated  Lee’s  purposes  to  lure  him  into  some 
error,  but  compelled  him  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Shep- 
herdstown  and  Williamsport  west  of  the  mountain,  in- 
stead of  at  Poolsville  or  Edward’s  Ferry  to  the  east,  as 
intended,  thus  damaging  his  entire  plan  of  campaign 
north  of  the  river,  as  he  had  defeated  it  south  of  it. 

Having  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  places  above 
named,  Lee’s  intentions,  up  to  the  night  of.  Monday,  June 
29th,  were  to  move  down  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  at- 
tack Harrisburg  or  York;  but  on  that  date  news  was  re- 
ceived by  Lee  at  Chambersburg,  to  his  utmost  surprise, 
that  the  Federal  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and,  un- 
der Meade,  was  concentrating  at  and  around  Frederick, 
Md.  Lee  immediately  turned  the  head  of  his  column  to- 
wards Gettysburg. 

The  handling  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  Hook- 
er, from  the  time  he  left  his  encampments,  June  11th,  un- 
til June  28th,  at  Frederick,  where  he  was  relieved  of  his 
command,  was  masterly  and  showed  great  strategical 
ability.  During  this  period  there  occurred  a mistake  on 
the  Confederate  side,  which  had  a tremendous  effect  upon 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  I refer  to  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart’s  great  cavalry  raid  around  the  Union  Army. 
General  Lee  says  of  his  orders  to  Stuart:  “General  Stuart 
was  left  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  in- 
structed to  harass  and  impede  as  much  as  possible  should 
he  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

In  that  event,  General  Stuart  was  directed  to  move 
into  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  East  and 
West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  in  his  judgment  should  be 
best,  and  take  \ position  on  the  right,  of  our  column  as  it 
advanced”  General  Longstreet  says: 

“My  Corps  left  Culpepper  on  the  15th  and  with  a 
view  of  covering  the  march  of  Hill  and  Ewell  through  the 
valley,  moved  along  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Gen- 
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eral  Stuart  was  in  my  front  and  on  my  flank,  reconnoit- 
ering  the  movements  of  the  Federals.  When  it  was 
found  that  Hooker  did  not  intend  to  attack,  I withdraw  to 
the  west  side  and  marched  to  the  Potomac.  As  I was 
leaving  the  Blue  Ridge,  I instructed  General  Stuart  to 
follow  me,  and  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown, 
while  I crossed  at  Williamsport,  ten  miles  above.  In  re- 
ply to  these  instructions,  General  Stuart  informed  me  he 
had  discretionary  powers  from  General  Lee;  whereupon 
I withdrew.  General  Stuart  held  the  gap  for  awhile,  and 
then  hurried  around  beyond  Hooker’s  army,  and  we  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  until  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  when 
he  came  down  from  York  and  joined  us,  having  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  Federal  Army.” 

It  is  claimed  by  some  Southern  writers  that  the 
“great  disaster”  was  owing  to  the  course  pursued  by 
General  Stuart,  which,  as  Longstreet  said  was  “to  grat- 
ify the  youthful  cavalryman’s  wish  for  a nomadic  ride.” 

Certain  it  is  that  Stuart  either  disobeyed  orders  and 
was  directly  responsible,-  or  else  Lee  was  indirectly  re- 
sponsible, because  he  gave  him  discretionary  powers. 

The  result  of  this  raid  was  as  follows : Lee  was  com- 
pletely at  sea.  “His  army,”  says  Longstreet,  “moved 
forward  as  a man  might  walk  over  strange  ground  with 
his  eyes  shut.”  Without  sufficient  cavalry  he  was  un- 
able to  obtain  supplies  by  foraging,  ascertain  the  location 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  properly  protect  his 
flanks  and  rear. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  if  Stuart’s  cavalry  had 
maintained  communication  with  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. the  great  battle  would  not  have  been  fought  at 
Getttysburg.  The  advance  of  the  Federal  Army  would 
have  been  reported,  and  another  field  less  favorable  to 
the  Federals  would  have  been  forced  upon  them.  The 
agreement  between  Lee  and  Longstreet  upon  the  eve  of 
this  campaign  was  that  the  entire  movement  was  to  be 
“offensive  in  strategy  and  defensive  in  tactics :”  that  is, 
Lee  was  to  so  maneuver  his  army  as  to  take  a strong  posi- 
tion of  his  own  choosing  and  force  the  enemy  to  become 
the  attacking  party.  IIow  important  a bearing  upon  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  this  absence  of  Lee’s  cavalry  had. 
may  readily  be  seen  when  we  find,  on  July  2nd,  Meade  en- 
trenched on  Cemetery  Ridge  and  Culps  Hill,  a strong  po- 
sition of  his  own  selection,  and  Lee  the  attacking  party. 
If  Lee  had  been  allowed  to  take  up  his  position  at  Cash- 
town,  as  he  intended  to  do,  with  his  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  road  to  Chambersburg  open  in  his  rear,  the 
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result  to  the  Union  armies  might  have  been  very  differ- 
ent. Was  not  the  hand  of  Providence  in  this?  If 
Stuart’s  cavalry  had  been,  where  it  ought  to  have  been, 
that  is  with  Lee’s  army,  the  U.  S.  Barracks  would  not 
have  been  burned  and  Carlisle  shelled  on  July  1,  1863. 

Now  let  us  take  up,  during  this  preliminary  period, 
what  might  have  been  a disastrous  mistake  on  the  Union 
side.  When  General  Hooker  reached  Harper’s  Ferry, 
he  found  there  General  French  with  a force  of  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  men  strongly  posted  upon  Maryland 
Heights.  He  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  General  in  Chief  at 
Washington,  “Is  there  any  reason  why  Maryland 
Heights  should  not  be  abandoned,  after  the  public  stores 
and  property  are  removed?”  There  had  been  friction 
for  some  time  between  Halleck  and  Hooker, 

Hooker  had  been  assured,  as  Commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  in  view  of  his  double  duty — 
to  defend  the  Capital,  and  to  relieve  Pennsylvania  from 
invasion  by  defeating  Lee’s  army — he  should  have  com- 
mand of  the  troops  within  reach  of  the  menaced  district. 
He  very  properly  and  wisely  judged  that  these  troops  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  Maryland  Heights  were  of  no  use 
there,  that  these  places  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
this  strong  force  should  be  used  by  him  elsewhere  at  his 
discretion.  Halleck  negatived  the  proposition,  whereup- 
on Hooker  sent  him  a very  vigorous  and  logical  telegram 
explaining  the  situation. 

He  then  got  mad  and  “fired”  another  message  at 
Halleck,  asking  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  the  two 
messages  being  received  at  Washington  within  five  min- 
utes of  each  other.  The  result  was,  Hooker,  much  to 
his  surprise,  was  immediately  relieved  and,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  28th,  General  George 
Gordon  Meade,  then  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  was 
awakened  from  sleep  in  his  headquarter’s  tent  near 
Frederick,  and  notified  personally  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hardie,  of  the  War  Department,  that  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  To  com- 
plete the  irony  of  the  affair,  Halleck  then  gave  to  Meade 
all  that  Hooker  had  asked  for  and  been  refused,  and  these 
very  troops  from  Maryland  Heights  were  posted  by 
Meade  during  the  ensuing  conflict  as  a reserve  at 
Frederick. 

President  Lincoln  was  credited  with  having  said, 
“never  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  a stream”;  yet  this 
change  of  commanders  of  a great  army,  upon  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  in  which  the  destiny,  not  only  of  the  nation,  but  of 


republican  institutions,  was  at  stake,  was  recommended 
by  General  Halleck  and  ordered  by  the  President.  What 
a fearful  experiment!  General  Meade,  an  engineer 
officer  of  tried  merit,  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  had 
rendered  distinguished  service  during  the  war  up  to  that 
period ; but  he  had  never  commanded  ah  army,  his  abili- 
ties to  do  so  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  with  a great 
battle  only  three  days  off,  he  certainly  did  not  have  much 
time  to  make  any  comprehensive  plans.  A certain  writ- 
er says, — “It  reflects  great  honor  upon  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  composing  that  army  that  demoralization,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  did  not  result.  But  they  cheerf un- 
accepted the  fact  of  the  change,  and  pressed  on  to  meet 
their  foe  without  so  much  as  an  hour’s  delay.  Can  his- 
tory produce  anything  like  it?” 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed  Gener- 
al-in-Chief of  the  Federal  armies,  'with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  by  President  Lincoln,  on  July  11th,  1862. 

It  has  always  been  a firm  conviction  of  mine  that  the 
disasters  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
the  Union  arms  uniformly  and  continuously  suffered, 
were  due,  not  only  to  inefficient  and  incompetent  Gen- 
erals. but,  also  largely  to  the  policy  of  having  the  Army 
Commanders  in  the  held  subject,  wholly  and  absolutely, 
generally  and  minutely,  to  a swivel-chaired  officer  seated 
at  his  ease  in  his  office  at  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  condition  of  affairs  seems  to  have  its  analogy 
at  the  present  time.  It  js  alleged  that  when  Admiral 
Sims  was  sent  over  to  England,  before  America  got  into 
the  War,  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  study  the  con- 
ditions and  consult  with  the  Naval  Authorities  of  Great 
Britain.  His  suggestions  and  recommendations  were, 
it  is  alleged,  so  often  ignored  by  his  superiors  at  Wash- 
ington that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that,  al- 
though they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  they 
knew  more  about  the  inside  facts  and  details  of  what  was 
going  on  three  thousands  miles  away,  and  which  Sims 
was  sent  across  to  find  out,  than  did  the  Admiral  himself. 

When  Grant  took  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
field  in  the  Spring  of  1864,  he  specifically  stipulated  to 
the  President,  as  a condition  of  the  acceptance  of  his  ap- 
pointment, “that  all  direct  communications  between  his 
headquarters  and  Washington  should  be  cut  off.”  Who 
ever  hears  today  of  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck? 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  30th  day  of  June.  To 
enable  us  to  get  a clear  idea  of  the  situation  and  what  is 
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going  to  happen  on  the  next  three  days,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  on  the  night  be- 
fore Wednesday,  July  1,  1863,  and,  having  done  so,  dis- 
cuss each  day  by  itself. 

The  divisions  of  Heth  and  Pender,  of  Hill’s  Third 
Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army,  were  at  Marsh  Creek, 
four  miles  west  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  Chambersburg 
Road,  and  Anderson’s  division  of  the  same  Corps  was 
four  miles  further  west  on  the  same  road,  at  Cashtown. 
The  divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hood  of  Longstreet’s  1st 
Corps,  were  about  Fayetteville  and  Greenwood,  sixteen 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  on  the  Chambersburg  Pike,  and 
Pickett’s  division  of  the  same  Corps,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chambersburg.  Early  and  Rodes’  divisions 
of  Ewell’s  2nd  Corps  were  at  Heidlersburg,  ten  miles 
north  of  Gettysburg,  and  Johnson’s  division  of  this  Corps 
was  at  Greenwood.  Jenkins’  cavalry  was  below  Carlisle; 
the  Brigades  of  Jones  and  Robertson  were  about  Ship- 
pensburg;  Imboden  at  Mercersburg,  and  Stuart  some- 
where north-west  of  York. 

The  Federal  army  was  disposed  as  follows: — The  1st 
Corps,  under  General  Reynolds,  was  at  Marsh  Creek,  be- 
tween Emmitsburg  and  Gettysburg,  and  four  miles  from 
the  last  named  place;  the  11th  Corps,  General  Howard, 
was  at  Emmitsburg,  ten  miles  from  Gettysburg;  the  3rd 
Corps,  General  Sickles,  was  at  Bridgeport,  twelve  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  . the  12th  Corps,  General  Slocum,  was 
at  Littlestown,  ten  miles;  the  2nd  Corps,  General  Han- 
cock, was  at  Uniontown,  twenty  miles;  the  5th  Corps, 
General  Sykes,  was  at  Union  Mills,  sixteen  miles,  and  the 
6th  Corps,  General  Sedgwick,  was  at  Manchester,  twenty- 
eight  miles.  Gregg’s  cavalry  division  was  at  Manches- 
ter; Kilpatrick’s  at  Hanover;  and  the  brigades  of  Gamble 
and  Devin,  of  Buford’s  division,  were  about  one  mile  and 
a half  west  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  Chambersburg  road. 
This  vast  fan  was  now  about  to  be  closed,  and  as  the  Con- 
federate army,  in  its  concentration,  was  swung  to  the 
right,  and  closed  upon  its  right  support,  the  Federal 
army  was  to  be  swung  to  the  left  and  close  upon  its  left. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  two  great  opposing 
forces  was  Gettysburg,  and  the  parts  which  would  first 
come  in  contact  were,  Reynolds  upon  the  Federal  left,  and 
Heth  upon  the  Confederate  right. 

A brief  discussion  of  the  first  day's  fight  and  it  mis- 
takes, now  follows: 

In  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  1st,  Heth's  di- 
vision of  Hill’s  Corps  advanced  in  what  is  known  as  a 
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“reconnaisance  in  force”  upon  Gettysburg.  General 
Buford,  with  two  brigades  of  Union  cavalry,  held  the 
ridges  west  of  the  town.  About  half  past  nine  o'clock 
the  first  contact  was  had  with  Buford’s  videttes. 

General  Heth  had  been  instructed  “to  ascertain  what 
force  was  at  Gettysburg,  and,  if  he  found  infantry  op- 
posed to  him,  to  report  the  fact  immediately,  without 
forcing  an  engagement.” 

As  has  been  said  before,  Lee  was  without  his  cav- 
alry, and  consequently  did  not  know  what  force  was  be- 
fore him.  Neither  he  nor  Meade  intended  to  bring  on 
an  engagement  at  Gettysburg;  in  fact,  each  side  was 
simply  feeling  its  way  and  trying  to  “smoke  out”  the 
other,  and  both  were  maneuvering  for  position.  Heth 
and  Buford  came  into  collision  and  the  fight  was  on. 
When  two  bull  dogs  get  a taste  of  each  other’s  blood, 
there  is  no  separating  them  until  one  or  both  are  licked. 

At  ten  o’clock  General  Reynolds  came  on  the  field 
with  one  division  of  his  Corps.  He  saw  the  situation 
and  sent  for  Howard  and  his  11th  Corps.  Shortly  there- 
after Reynolds  was  killed  and  the  command  of  the  1st 
Corps  devolved  upon  General  Doubleday,  who  immedi- 
ately hurried  up  his  other  two  divisions,  which  arrived 
on  the  field  a little  after  eleven  o’clock.  At  11 :30  A.  M., 
Howard,  in  advance  of  his  troops,  arrived  on  the  field, 
learned  Reynolds  was  dead  and  assumed  command.  In  the 
meantime,  Heth’s  division  had  been  re-inforced  by  Pen- 
der’s division. 

General  Howard  at  once  saw  the  1st  Corps  was  con- 
tending against  large  odds.  He  therefore  sent  back  for 
the  11th  Corps  to  come  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  dis- 
patched a message  to  Meade  that  a large  force  of  Con- 
federates was  present,  and  also  notified  General  Slocum, 
who  was  by  this  time  at  Two  Taverns,  five  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  with  the  12th  Corps,  and  General  Sickles  at 
Emmitsburg  with  the  3rd  Corps,  of  the  perilous  position 
of  the  1st  and  11th  Corps,  urgently  calling  upon  them  to 
come  to  his  assistance. 

Slocum  declined,  without  orders  from  Meade,  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  1st  and  11th  Corps,  giving  as  his 
reason  the  circular  which  Meade  had  issued  fixing  the 
Pipe  Creek  Line  as  the  field  of  battle. 

Sickles  had  also  received  this  circular  of  Meade's, 
but  his  was  a different  temperament  from  Slocum’s,  and 
leaving  two  brigades  and  a battery  at  Emmitsburg,  he 
set  out  in  all  haste  with  the  rest  of  his  Corps.  Slocum 
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has  been  very  much  censured  for  splitting  hairs  at  such  a 
time.  If  he  had  come  up  promptly  with  his  Corps,  along 
with  Sickles — and  he  was  much  nearer  Gettysburg — 
things  might  have  been  very  different  on  this  first  day. 

Meade  received  Howard’s  message  of  Reynolds’ 
death  at  1 :Q0  P.  M.  He  immediately  sent  Hancock  for- 
ward to  assume  command  of  all  the  troops,  and  report 
whether  the  place  was  suitable  for  a battle.  Meanwhile 
the  11th  Corps  had  arrived  and  was  posted  along  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  on  the  right  of  the  1st  Corps,  with  one  di- 
vision in  the  rear  on  Cemetery  Hill  as  a reserve.  Just 
then  Buford’s  scouts  reported  a large  Confederate  force 
approaching  from  the  north ; these  proved  to  be  the  di- 
visions of  Rodes  and  Early  of  Ewell’s  2nd  Corps.  Slo- 
cum, who  was  only  five  miles  away,  resting  in  the  fields 
with  his  magnificent  Corps,  was  again  appealed  to  by 
Howard,  but  in  vain.  He  “declined  to  go  to  the  front 
or  take  any  responsibility,  as  he  understood  General 
Meade  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  a general  engagement.” 
In  view  of  his  previous  and  subsequent  good  record  as  a 
soldier,  General  Slocum’s  conduct  on  July  1,  1863,  is  in- 
explicable, and,  in  the  minds  of  some  military  authorities, 
inexcusable. 

By  3:00  P.  M.,  the  1st  Corps,  which  had  been  fight- 
ing since  morning,  and  the  11th  Corps,  found  themselves 
confronted,  outflanked  and  greatly  outnumbered,  by  the 
divisions  of  Heth  and  Pender  of  Hill’s  Corps,  and  Rodes 
and  Early  of  Ewell’s  Corps. 

The  Confederate  army  was  divided  into  3 Corps  and 
its  cavalry.  The  Union  army,  into  7 Corps  and  cavalry. 
A Confederate  army  corps  was  about  twice  as  large  as  a 
Union  army  corps. 

The  inevitable  resultjvvas  retreat  or  capture,  and  the 
right  of  the  line,  two  divisions  of  the  11th  Corps,  began 
to  give  ground,  falling  back  steadily  and  in  tolerable  or- 
der until  they  reached  the  town,  where  it  was  thrown  into 
inextricable  confusion  as  the  men  became  intermingled  in 
the  various  cross  streets,  during  which  time  several 
thousand  of  them  were  captured. 

At  the  same  time  the  sturdy  left  wing,  1st  Corps, 
which  had  been  fighting  since  morning,  also  had  to  give 
way.  Their  left  was  overlapped  by  Pender’s  division  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  and  to  remain  longer  under  such  a 
withering  fire  was  certain  death  or  capture.  The  re- 
treat of  this  part  of  the  force,  however,  was  conducted 
in  a more  orderly  manner  than  the  right,  the  men  firing 
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and  falling  back,  and  at  length  reaching  Cemetery  Hill 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The  losses  on  both 
sides  were  frightful. 

At  4:30  P.  M.,  Hancock  came  on  the  field,  assumed 
command,  and  at  once  set  about  rallying  the  men,  with 
the  assistance  of  Howard,  and  placing  them  in  position. 
He  then  dispatched  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the 
position  was  admirably  adapted  for  fighting  a defensive 
battle,  but  liable  to  be  turned  by  way  of  Emmitsburg. 
Meade,  being  satisfied  with  Hancock’s  report,  issued  or- 
ders to  all  his  Corps  commanders,  who  were  not  already 
there,  to  move  to  Gettysburg.  General  Slocum  arrived 
at  7 :0Q  o’clock,  and,  being  the  Senior  Officer,  Hancock 
turned  over  the  command  to  him  and  went  back  to  see 
Meade  at  Taneytown. 

During  the  brief  time  Hancock  was  upon  the  field — 
from  half  past  four  to  seven  P.  M. — he  disposed  his 
forces  as  follows: — what  was  left  of  Wadsworth’s  di- 
vision of  the  1st  Corps  was  sent  to  Culp’s  Hill,  a com- 
manding position  about  a half  mile  to  the  east;  Geary’s 
division  of  the  12th  Corps,  was  directed,  when  it  arrived, 
to  take  position  at  Round  Top,  three  miles  to  the  south, 
one  brigade  to  be  thrown  on  that  eminence. 

The  survivors  of  the  11th  Corps  were  placed  in  the 
front  and  right  center,  on  Cemetery  Hill;  and  the  re- 
maining two  divisions  of  the  1st  Corps  joined  the  left  of 
the  11th  and  extended  the  line  down  on  the  left,  toward 
Round  Ton.  To  this  the  cavalry  were  joined. 

This  line  was  thin  and  could  easily  have  been  broken 
or  the  position  turned,  had  a determined  effort  been 
made.  The  effort  was  not  made,  and  Sickles’  Corps  from 
Emmitsburg,  and  Slocum’s  from  Two  Taverns,  coming 
up  about  seven  o’clock,  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

At  about  this  time  the  divisions  of  Anderson  of 
Hill’s  Corps  and  Johnson  of  Ewell’s  Corps,  coming  up, 
again  gave  the  preponderance  to  the  enemy. 

The  failure  of  the  Confederates  to  attack  Cemetery 
and  Culp’s  Hills  in  the  three  hours  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  broken  and  shattered  Federals 
took  possession  of  them  and  the  darkness  of  evening,  was 
fraught  with  consequences  of  such  vast  importance  that 
the  reasons  for  it  deserve  special  consideration.  Gen- 
eral Doubledav,  in  his  “Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,” 
says:  “General  Lee  reached  the  field  before  Hancock 
came,  and  watched  the  retreat  of  the  1st  and  11th  Corps, 
and  Hancock’s  movements  and  dispositions,  through  his 
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field  glasses.  He  was  not  deceived  by  the  show  of  force 
and  sent  a recommendation — not  an  order — to  Ewell  to 
follow  us  up;  but  Ewell,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion 
as  a Corps  Commander,  did  not  do  so.  He  had  lost  three 
thousand  men  and  both  he  and  Hill  were  under  orders 
not  to  bring  on  a general  engagement.  In  fact  they  had 
had  all  the  fighting  they  desired  for  the  time  being.” 
Colonel  Campbell  Brown,  of  Ewell’s  Staff,  states  that  the 
latter  was  preparing  to  move  foiward  against  the  height 
when  a false  report  induced  him  to  send  Gordon’s  bri- 
gade to  re-inforce  Smith’s  brigade  on  his  extreme  left,  to 
meet  a supposed  Union  advance  in  that  direction. 

The  absence  of  these  two  brigades  decided  Ewell  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  Johnson’s  division  before  taking 
further  action.  When  the  latter  came  up,  Slocum  and 
Sickles  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
successful  attack  had  passed. 

Colonel  W .H.  Taylor,  Lee’s  Adjutant-General,  says 
in  part:  “General  Lee  sent  me  to  Ewell  to  say  to  him — 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  ‘press  those  people’  in  order 
to  secure  possession  of  the  heights;  and  that  if  possible 
he  wished  him  to  do  this.  I delivered  the  message  to 
Ewell,  who  did  not  express  any  objection,  or  indicate  the 
the  existence  of  any  impediment  to  the  execution  of  the. 
order  conveyed  to  him,  but  left  the  impression  on  my 
mind  that  it  would  be  executed.  Ewell  evidently 
deemed  it  unwise  to  make  the  pursuit.  General  John- 
son, after  the  war,  told  me  that  there  was  no  hindrance 
to  his  moving  forward,  but  that  after  getting  his  com- 
mand in  line  of  battle  .and  before  it  had  become  seriously 
engaged,  or  had  advanced  any  great  distance,  for  some 
reason,  he  had  received  orders  to  halt.” 

Colonel  Swallow,  of  the  Confederate  army,  in  the 
Southern  Bivouac  of  Dec.,  1885,  says:  “As  there  has  been 
much  acrimonious  controversy  on  the  question  as  to  why 
General  Early  did  not  advance  and  occupy  Culp’s  Hill  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  writer,  who  was  on  the  spot  and 
witnessed  all  that  passed,  will  relate  what  he  knows  of 
it.  Before  we  met  Hays  (a  Brigade  Commander  in 
Early’s  division).  Captain  Hotchkiss,  who  saw  what  was 
going  on  (the  efforts  of  the  Federals  to  occupy  the  hill), 
turned  to  the  writer,  saying,  T will  go  at  once  and  bring 
General  Early.’  But  when  told  that  General  Hays  was 
ahead  of  us,  he  rode  up  to  him.  The  General  was  watch- 
ing the  Federals  just  then  in  the  Cemetery  and  trying  to 
reach  the  pike.  Hays  would  have  moved  his  brigade  and 
occupied  Culp’s  Hill  had  it  not  been  that  he  and  Gordon 
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had  received  positive  orders  from  General  Ewell,  through 
Early,  not  to  advance  beyond  the  town.  General  Hays 
sent  for  Early  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  importance  of 
moving  the  whole  division  on  Culp’s  Hill  and  occupying, 
not  only  it,  but  the  Baltimore  Pike. 

General  Early  then  said:  ‘I  am  satisfied  that  you  are 
right;  it  should  be  occupied  on  the  spot,  but  I cannot  dis- 
obey orders;  if  Jackson  were  on  the  field,  I would  act  on 
the  spot.’  Early  then  sent  for  Ewell,  but  by  the  time  he 
arrived  it  was  too  late,  the  hill  was  occupied  and  fortified 
and  Ewell  decided  it  was  not  expedient  to  attack  that 
evening.” 

If  General  Early,  like  Captain  W.  E.  Miller,  in  the 
cavalry  fight  on  the  third  day,  had  disobeyed  orders,  and 
moved  his  division  on  Culp’s  Hill,  as  General  Hays  urged 
him  to  do,  there  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have 
been  a very  different  tale  to  tell  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring,  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet  were  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle.  The 
question  now  is,  why  was  not  Culps’  Hill  occupied  on 
Wednesday  evening?  Where  does  the  responsibility  rest 
for  this  fatal  mistake,  of  the  first  among  the  reasons  whj 
Lee  lost  Gettysburg? 

Fatal  as  this  mistake  was,  it  was  followed  by  others 
equally  disastrous  before  the  battle  ended. 

In  my  judgment  a careful  survey  of  all  the  facts  does 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Ewell  should  have  done 
any  more  than  he  did  with  regard  to  Cemetery  Hill  that 
evening.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem  clear  that 
Ewell  had  an  opportunity  to  occupy  Culp's  Hill  and  thus 
flank  and  command  the  adjacent  height  on  that  night. 
Johnsons’  division  of  his  Corps,  arriving,  after  some  de- 
lay, at  dusk,  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  Culp’s  Hill. 
Ewell  and  Early  both  discerned  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  were  the  Hill  seized  before  the  Union  troops  took 
possession  of  it,  and  Johnson  was  ordered  to  venture 
through  the  darkness  and  occupy  it;  he  replied  that  the 
place  “was  already  occupied  by  a superior  force  of  the 
enemy.” 

It  cannot  help  but  be  clear  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the  mistakes  of  the  Confederates  on  the 
first  day’s  battle  at  Gettysburg  were  due  to  the  doubts 
and  confusion  among  the  leaders  of  the  Confederate 
hosts.  Plainly  the  hand  of  Providence  was  in  it  and 
confusion  cast  among  the  counsellors  of  rebellion  that  the 
nation  they  sought  to  overthrow  might  live. 
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To  prepare  us  for  a more  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
second  day’s  fight,  let  us  look  at  the  disposition  of  the 
two  armies  late  Wednesday  night  and  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 

The  Union  army,  late  on  Wednesday  night,  was 
posted  as  follows: — Wadsworth’s  division  of  the  1st 
Corps  on  Culp’s  Hill ; Geary’s  division  of  the  12th  Corps 
at  Round  Top;  the  remainder  of  the  1st  Corps  and  the 
11th  were  placed  upon  Cemetery  Hill, — the  1st  Corps  un- 
der General  Newton,  on  the  right  center,  and  the  11th 
under  Howard  in  the  center.  The  3rd  Corps,  Sickles’,  was 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  11th,  and  the  12th,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Geary’s  division,  took  position  on  Culp’s  Hill. 

At  six  o’clock  Thursday  morning  the  2nd  Corps, 
Hancock’s,  came  up  and  was  assigned  to  the  left  center 
in  place  of  that  part  of  the  3rd  which  had  come  up  the 
evening  before, — and  the  3rd,  the  two  brigades  of  the 
same,  which  had  been  left  at  Emmitsburg  the  day  before, 
having  come  up  at  7 :00  A.  M.,  was  directed  to  form,  with 
its  right  joining  Hancock’s  left,  and  its  left  extending 
down  to  and  upon  Little  Round  Top,  if  practicable. 
Geary’s  division  was  withdrawn  from  Little  Round  Top 
and  sent  ba^k  to  the  rest  of  its  corps,  the  12th.  at  Culp’s 
Hill.  The  5th  Corps,  Sykes’,  which  had  also  come  up  at 
7 :00  A.  M.,  was  placed  in  reserve  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  Slocum,  behind  the  Federal  right.  The  6th 
Corps,  Sedgwick’s,  which  was  at  Manchester,  28  miles 
distant,  did  not  reach  the  field  until  2:00  P.  M.,  and  was 
posted  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  Little  Round  Top.  The 
Federal  line,  with  its  left  at  Round  Top,  and  extending  in 
a northerly  direction  along  Cemetery  Hill,  almost  to  the 
town,  where  it  turned  sharply  to  the  east  and  south  at 
Culp’s  Hill,  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a fish-hook,  its 
point  resting  upon  Culp’s  Hill:  its  curve,  Cemetery  Hill, 
and  its  heel,  Round  Top;  and  was  about  three  and  a half 
or  four  miles  long. 

The  Confederate  army  was  posted  as  follows : — 
Ewell’s  corns  occupied  Gettysburg,  the  line  extending 
from  Ro^k  Creek  on  the  southeast  to  Seminary  Ridge  on 
the  west.  Johnsons’  division  of  this  Corps  was  placed 
on  the  left  opposite  Culp’s  Hill : Early  joined  Johnson  and 
extended  the  line  to  the  Federal  center:  and  Rodes  unit- 
ing with  Early’s  right,  and  occupying  Middle  Street 
through  the  town,  extended  the  line  to  Seminary  Ridge. 

Hill’s  Corps  took  position  on  the  Ridge  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — on  the  left,  and  resting  on  the  Chambers- 
burg  Road,  was  Heth;  next  came  Pender,  and  then  An- 
derson. 
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McLaw’s  and  Hood’s  divisions  of  Longstreet’s  Corps 
reached  Marsh  Creek,  four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  at 
midnight,  and  when  they  arrived  on  the  field  about  noon, 
or  a little  after,  on  Thursday,  were  posted  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  opposite  Little  and  Big  Round  Top.  Pick- 
ett’s division  did  not  come  up  until  3:00  P.  M.,  and 
Stuart’s  cavalry  until  that  evening.  The  Confederate 
line,  extending  from  opposite  Round  Top,  around  to 
Culp’s  Hill  and  Wolf’s  Hill,  was  over  five  miles  in  length. 

A study  of  the  shape  and  location  of  these  two  lines 
of  battle  will  show  that  the  Federals  had  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  moving  on  an  interior  and  shorter  line, 
which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  reserves  with  rapidity 
to  any  place  along  the  line,  either  east  or  west,  where 
they  might  be  needed. 

The  Confederates  had  to  operate  on  an  exterior  line, 
which  prevented  their  shifting  reserves  from  one  point 
of  the  line  to  another  with  the  necessary  rapidity. 

The  story  of  the  second  day’s  battle  is  an  interesting 
one,  because,  in  some  respects,  that  day  was  the  most 
critical  of  the  three.  The  mistakes  on  both  sides  were 
numerous ; and  two  of  them,  namely,  Longstreet’s  failure 
to  attack  in  the  morning,  and  Sickles  advancing  the  line 
of  the  3rd  Corps  to  the  Peach  Orchard  in  the  afternoon, 
have  given  rise  to  the  bitterest  military  controversies 
that  ever  resulted  from  any  one  battle,  controversies  that 
are  not  settled  yet  and  never  will  be. 

Let  us  see  what  happened.  Meade  arrived  on  the 
field  at  one  o’clock  Thursday  A.  M.  The  remainder  of 
the  night  was  spent  by  him  and  other  general  officers, 
visiting  the  line,  inspecting  the  positions  and  ordering  the 
erection  of  defensive  works  wherever  possible.  Few 
indeed  were  the  moments  given  to  sleep  throughout  that 
anxious  night  by  either  officers  or  privates,  although 
they  were  greatly  exhausted  by  the  marching  and  fight- 
ing of  the  previous  day. 

The  full  moon,  veiled  by  thin  clouds,  shone  down  up- 
on the  strange  scene.  The  silence  of  the  night  was  only 
broken  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  neighing 
of  horses,  the  rumbling  of  the  artillery,  as  it  was  hurried 
into  position,  the  click  of  the  pick  and  spade,  and  the 
cutting  of  axes. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Meade  consulted  with  his  Gen- 
erals, and,  after  discussing  several  plans,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Union  Army  should  act  wholly  on  the  defensive. 
This  was  eminently  wise,  as  it  forced  Lee  to  attack,  it  be- 
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ing  impossible  for  him  to  remain  quiet  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  country  with  his  communications  constantly  in 
danger  of  being  severed.  Daylight  at  length  dawned , 
the  hours  wore  away,  noon  came,  and  the  afternoon,  and 
yet  no  attack  was  made.  The  morning  was  pleasant, 
the  air  was  calm,  the  sun  shone  mildly  through  a smoky 
atmosphere,  and  the  whole  outer  world  was  quiet  and 
peaceful. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  his  address  at  Gettysburg, 
says:  “I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  providential  inactiv- 
ity of  the  Confederate  army.  Had  the  contest  been  re- 
newed by  it  at  daylight  on  the  2nd  of  July,  with  the  1st 
and  11th  Corps  exhausted  by  the  battle  and  retreat  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  3rd  and  12th  weary  from  their  forced 
march,  and  the  2nd,  5th  and  6th  not  yet  arrived,  nothing 
but  a miracle  could  have  saved  the  army  from  a great 
disaster.  Instead  of  this,  the  day  dawned,  the  sun  rose, 
the  cool  hours  of  the  morning  passed,  the  forenoon,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  afternoon  wore  away  without  the 
slightest  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  time  was  given  for  half  of  our  forces  to  arrive  and 
take  their  places  in  the  lines,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
enjoyed  a much  needed  half  day's  repose.” 

What  was  the  matter?  Let  us  see. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Lee  and  Longstreet 
had  a long  and  strenuous  discussion  as  to  plans  for  the 
next  day.  General  Lee  was  full  of  the  idea  of  attacking 
Meade  on  the  heights  the  next  day,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  view  that,  by  attacking  the  Federals,  he  could 
whip  them  in  detail.  Longstreet  opposed  this,  urging 
Lee  to  move  around  by  his  right  to  the  left  of  Meade, 
putting  his  army  between  him  and  Washington,  threat- 
ening his  left  and  rear,  and  thus  forcing  Meade  to  attack 
him  in  a position  of  his  own  choosing.  Longstreet  re- 
peatedly reminded  Lee  of  his  agreement,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  that  it  was  to  be, ‘offensive  in  strategy, 
and  defensive  in  tactics.” 

“He,”  (meaning  Lee)  says  Longstreet,  “would  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  attack  the  next  day.  He  seemed  un- 
der a subdued  excitement,  which  occasionally  took  pos- 
session of  him  when  ‘the  hunt  was  up,'  and  threatened 
his  superb  equipoise.  On  the  night  of  the  1st,  I left  Gen- 
eral Lee  without  any  orders.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2nd,  I went  to  his  headquarters  at  daylight  and  renewed 
my  views  against  making  an  attack.  He  seemed  re- 
solved, however,  and  we  discussed  the  probable  results. 
He  finally  determined  that  I should  make  the  main  attack 
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on  our  extreme  right.  It  was  fully  eleven  o’clock  when 
General  Lee  arrived  at  this  conclusion  and  ordered  the 
movement.” 

Colonel  Taylor,  of  Lee’s  Staff,  says  Lee’s  prevailing 
conviction  was  to  press  forward  without  delay ; to  follow 
up  promptly  and  vigorously  the  advantage  already 
gained.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea  of  making 
an  attack  on  the  Federal  left  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
second. 

“At  a conference  held  early  in  the  morning  at 
Ewell’s  headquarters,”  says  Colonel  Swallow,  “General 
Hays,  who  was  present,  told  the  writer  (Swallow)  that 
the  General  (meaning  Lee)  was  full  of  fight  and  kept  re- 
peating, ‘the  attack  must  be  made  at  once,  at  once.’  ” 

Lee’s  order  of  battle  was  this.  General  Longstreet 
was  directed  to  place  McLaws’  and  Hood’s  divisions  on 
the  right  of  Hill,  extending  down  a little  below  Big  Round 
Top.  These  divisions  were  “to  envelop  the  enemy’s 
(Federal)  left,  and  begin  the  attack  there,  following  up 
as  near  as  possible,  the  direction  of  the  Emmitsburg 
Road.  Simultaneous  with  the  attack  upon  the  Federal 
left,  Ewell  was  directed  to  attack  by  an  assault  upon  the 
right,  and  Hill,  who  held  the  center,  was  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  throw  his  strength  where  it  would  have  the 
greatest  effect.” 

This  was  the  plan  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
been  successful,  if  carried  out  before  2:00  P.  M.,  when 
the  6th  Corps  came  upon  the  held. 

It  was  delayed  until  4 :00  P.  M.,  however,  and  to  this 
delay  the  failure  of  the  Confederate  plan  has  been  at- 
tributed. 

Longstreet  says  he  didn’t  get  Lee’s  order  until  11 :00 
A.  M.  A number  of  Southern  officers,  who  were  in  the 
battle,  contend  that  Lee  ordered  Longstreet  to  make  the 
attack  at  9 :00  A.  M.  General  A.  L.  Long  says  Long- 
street got  his  final  instructions  at  about  daylight  Thurs- 
day morning. 

The  Count  of  Paris  in  his  work  on  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  discusses  this  question  thoroughly  and  gives  as 
his  opinion  this : “It  is  evident  to  us  that  from  the  even- 
ing of  the  1st  da\r  of  July  there  was  a misunderstanding 
between  the  two  Generals.” 

However,  even  if  Longstreet  was  correct  that  he  got 
his  orders  from  Lee  at  11:00  A.  M.,  how  does  he  explain 
the  fact  that  it  took  him  five  hours,  that  is,  from  1 1 :00 
A.  M.  to  4 :00  P.  M.,  to  get  McLaws’  and  Hood’s  two 
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divisions  up  to  the  place  assigned  them  in  the  line,  from 
Marsh  Creek,  only  four  miles  away , where  they  had  been 
since  the  night  before?  The  delay  was  fatal  to  the  Con- 
federates and  Providential  for  the  Federals.  There  can 
be  no  other  conclusion. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  Sickles  controversy.  As 
has  been  seen  before,  Sickles  was  to  “place  his  Corps,  the 
3rd,  in  line,  joining  his  right  with  Hancock’s  left,  and  ex- 
tending his  left  down  to  and  upon  Round  Top  (that  is, 
Little  Round  Top)  if  practicable.” 

Sickles,  somehow  or  other,  got  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  position  on  Little  Round  Top,  and  taking  advant- 
age of  the  discretion,  he  thought  Meade  had  given  him, 
he  moved  his  whole  Corps  forward  to  a slight  ridge  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  advance  of  the  prolongation 
of  Hancock’s  line,  and  wholly  disconnected  by  an  inter- 
vening ravine  from  the  proper  line. 

To  use  a military  expression,  both  his  flanks  were 
“in  the  air.”  His  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  the 
ground  between  the  left  of  Hancock  and  Round  Top  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  along  the  Emmitsburg 
Road,  and  his  position,  in  case  he  occupied  that  ground, 
would  be  untenable  if  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  occupy 
the  ground  in  front. 

Meade’s  contention  is  that  Sickles  disobeyed  orders. 
About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Meade,  who 
says  that  he  “was  in  doubt  concerning  Sickles’  line,”  rode 
to  the  left,  when  he  discovered  the  advanced  position  he 
had  taken.  Sending  at  once  for  him,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  expressed  his  disapproval  of  his  position  and 
pointed  out  the  line  he  had  expected  him  to  take.  Sickles 
at  once  proposed  to  withdraw  his  force  to  the  line  indi- 
cated, but  Meade  told  him  that  he  did  not  think  the  ene- 
my would  permit  him  to  withdraw  without  a fight. 
Simultaneously,  almost  with  these  words,  the  enemy’s 
batteries  opened  a furious  fire,  and  General  Sickles  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  rapidly  to  the  front. 

There  now  took  place  during  the  next  three  hours 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  bloody  conflicts  that  ever 
occurred  on  the  American  continent.  The  “Peach  Or- 
chard,” the  “Wheat  Field,”  “Devil’s  Den,”  and  “Little 
Round  Top,”  are  names  which  will  stand  out  as  synony- 
mous with  the  most  heroic  courage  and  the  fiercest  fight- 
ing that  human  beings  are  capable  of,  as  long  as  time 
exists. 

On  both  sides,  under  the  withering  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  men  fell  as  leaves  fall  in  autumn. 
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The  fighting  in  the  Wheat  Field  has  been  called, 
“The  Whirlpool  of  the  Battle,”  because  of  the  confusion, 
the  surging  back  and  forward,  the  whirling  round  and 
round,  which  prevailed.  The  ground  in  this  field  and  in 
the  Peace  Orchard,  after  the  battle,  was  drenched  with 
human  gore,  and  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Five  hundred  Confederates  were  found  dead  in  the 
Wheat  Field  alone. 

The  Federal  forces  engaged  in  this  three  hours’ 
fighting  were  the  3rd  and  5th  Corps,  and  Caldwell’s 
division  of  the  2nd,  and  probably  a few  others,  in  all 
about  30,000  men.  Part  of  the  12th  Corps  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Federal  right  to  the  left,  but  was  not 
used,  arriving  there  too  late  to  fire  a gun. 

The  Confederate  force  used  in  the  effort  to  crush 
Sickles  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  McLaws  and 
Hood  of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  and  the  brigades  of  Wilcox, 
Wright  and  Perry  of  Anderson’s  division  of  Hill’s  Corps, 
in  all  about  20,000  men. 

The  result  of  this  battle  was,  that  Sickles’  Corps  was 
forced  back  to  the  line  it  was  originally  to  have  taken, 
Little  Round  Top  was  occupied  and  strongly  fortified  and 
each  side  lost  about  6.000  men  in  killed  and  wounded  and 
missing.  Sickles  was  wounded  severely,  necessitating 
the  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs,  and  a number  of  gen- 
eral officers  killed. 

The  Sickles  controversy  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting that  have  grown  out  of  the  Civil  War. 

Up  until  the  day  of  his  death  General  Sickles  could 
never  be  convinced  that  he  had  made  any  mistake  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

I am  reminded  of  a remark  made  by  Admiral  Sims 
in  a speech  which  I heard  him  deliver  in  Philadelphia 
lately.  The  Admiral  was  talking  about  a certain  gentle- 
man in  Washington — whose  name,  for  fear  of  committing 
lese  majeste,  I will  not  mention — and  said,  this  gentle- 
man made  him  think  of  the  man  who  boasted  “I  am  al- 
ways open  to  conviction  but,  by  thunder,  I would  like  to 
see  the  man  that  can  do  it.” 

The  results  of  Sickles’  fight  that  day  at  Gettysburg 
also  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a certain  lawyer.  This 
lawyer  was  met  one  day  on  the  street  by  a brother  law- 
yer, who  said  to  him,  “my  friend,  what  on  earth  has  hap- 
pened to  you?”  The  first  lawyer  was  in  pretty  bad 
shape,  both  eyes  were  blackened,  his  head  was  bandaged, 
one  arm  in  a sling,  and  he  limped  badly.  “Well,”  says 
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the  crippled  lawyer,  “you  see,  I was  defending  Bill  Brown 
in  a criminal  action  yesterday,  and  I made  up  my  mind 
that  the  only  way  I could  get  him  off  was  to  convince  the 
jury  that  my  client  was  either  crazy  or  a fool.  I must 
have  made  a pretty  good  argument  for  the  jury  acquitted 
him.”  “But,”  said  his  friend,  “what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  your  present  condition?”  “Oh,”  said  the  other, 
“my  client  met  me  outside  the  Court  House  after  his  case 
was  over.” 

General  Sickles  may  or  may  not  have  been  right  in 
posting  his  Corps  where  he  did,  and  in  attempting  to 
prove  to  Longstreet  that  he  was  either  crazy  or  foolish  in 
attacking  him,  but  you  know  what  happened  to  Sickles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ewell  was  to  have  at- 
tacked the  Federal  right  simultaneously  with  Long- 
street’s  attack  on  the  left.  This  attack  did  not  commence 
until  8:00  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  lasted  until  10:00 
o’clock.  The  fighting  here  was  also  stubborn  and  bloody, 
but  resulted  in  no  gains  for  the  Confederates,  except  that 
Johnson’s  division  penetrated  and  gained  a position  with- 
in the  Federal  lines  upon  their  right. 

The  mistakes  made  this  day  by  the  Confederates 
may  be  stated  thus : 

1.  The  delay  of  General  Longstreet  in  getting  his 
troops  into  position  and  commencing  the  attack.  Had 
the  attack  been  made  early  in  the  day.  when  the  Union 
lines  were  but  weakly  held,  they  would  most  certainly 
have  been  broken:  or  if  it  had  been  made  before  2:00 
P.  M.,  when  the  6th  Corps  arrived, — success  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected. 

General  Longstreet  has  never  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained why  it  took  him  until  4:00  P.  M.  to  get  McLaws’ 
and  Hood’s  divisions  into  action  when  they  were  only 
four  miles  aivay. 

2.  The  failure  of  General  Hill  to  support  the  bri- 
gades of  Wilcox,  Perry  and  Wright,  of  AncIersoiTs 
division  of  his  oivn  Corps. 

Two  of  these  brigades,  Wright  and  Wilcox,  actually 
pierced  the  Union  line,  but  were  forced  back  because  not 
properly  supported.  Had  these  two  brigades  been 
promptly  supported,  as  Lee’s  orders  to  Hill  contem- 
plated, the  results  to  the  national  cause  would  have  been 
disastrous  indeed. 

3.  The  failure  to  send  into  the  fight  Pickett’s  divis- 
ion of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  which  reached  the  field  about 
3:00  o’clock.  If  Pickett  had  been  thrown  in.  the  only 
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troops  that  could  have  been  used  against  him  would  have 
been  the  6th  Corps,  which  had  only  reached  the  field  at 
2:00  o’clock,  after  a forced  march  of  thirty-five  miles. 

Pickett’s  Division,  however,  had  only  marched 
twenty- five  miles  and  had  not  lost  the  previous  night’s 
rest,  as  did  Sedgwick's  men,  who  had  been  on  the  road 
continuously  since  7 :00  o’clock  the  previous  evening. 

History  abounds  with  instances  in  which  wearied 
troops,  after  long  and  hard  marching,  have  been  thrown 
immediately  into  action  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
and,  in  some  instances,  changed  the  course  of  history. 
Blucher  reached  the  field  of  Waterloo  at  6:00  o’clock  in 
the  evening  from  a long  and  fatiguing  march,  entirely 
changed  the  course  of  that  battle  and  saved  the  allied  ar- 
mies of  Europe  from  complete  overthrow. 

Pickett,  however,  was  not  used  because  of  the 
wearied  condition  of  his  men. 

4.  The  failure  of  General  Ewell  to  attack  the  Fed- 
eral center  and  right  simultaneously  with  Longstreet’s 
attack  upon  the  left,  thus  giving  Meade  the  opportunity 
to  withdraw  forces  from  his  right  to  assist  Sickles  on  his 
left. 

5.  The  failure  of  the  Confederates  to  press  forward 
the  advantage  of  Johnson’s  position  within  the  Federal 
lines  on  the  right.  A little  further  and  Johnson  would 
have  been  on  the  Baltimore  Pike  and  Bodes’  division 
could  have  been  poured  through  the  gap.  Says  an  emi- 
nent Southern  writer,  “If  any  man  can  answer  truly  and 
give  the  reason  why  the  position  gained  by  a part  of 
Ewell’s  Corps,  under  General  Johnson,  on  Thursday 
night,  was  not  followed  up  and  re-inforced,  he  will  give 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  Lee  lost  Gettysburg.” 

6.  A general  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
between  Lee  and  his  Corps  commanders,  and  between 
Corps,  Divisions  and  Brigade  commanders.  This  is  a 
very  common  failing  in  any  army,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
especially  prevalent  among  the  Confederate  leaders  at  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  Federal  commanders  on  this  day  committed 
some  grave  errors,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
national  cause ; they  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  posting  of  the  3rd  Corps  by  Sickles  in  the 
advanced  position  he  chose  was  certainly  a very  danger- 
ous and  foolish  experiment,  and  would  have  been  fatal 
but  for  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Confederates. 


2.  General  Meade  should  have  known  before  8:00 
P.  M.  just  where  Sickles’  line  was,  especially  when  he 
said  himself  he  “was  in  doubt  concerning  his  left.”  It 
would  seem  that  a judicious  commander  would  desire  per- 
sonally to  see  after  so  important  a matter,  as  a flank  of 
his  army  in  the  presence  of  a powerful  foe. 

3.  The  failure  to  perceive  the  importance  of,  and 
properly  occupy,  Little  Round  Top  until  it  was  accident- 
ally seen  and  occupied,  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  wonders 
of  that  day.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  Little  Round 
Top  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and  the  issue  of 
the  battle,  and  probably  the  destiny  of  the  government, 
depended  upon  its  occupation. 

4.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  error  to  withdraw  any 
paid  of  the  12th  Corps  from  so  important  a position  as 
the  right,  thereby  exposing  the  right  to  easy  capture. 
Re-inf orcements  should  have  been  called  from  the  6th 
Corps,  which  was  in  reserve  within  convenient  distance. 
The  weakening  of  the  line  on  the  right  .cost  hundreds  of 
precious  lives  the  following  day. 

Such  undoubtedly  were  some  of  the  mistakes  which 
were  made  on  the  memorable  day  under  consideration. 
The  God  of  Nations,  however,  overruled  all,  and  gave 
victory  to  the  right.  He  did  not  intend  that  the  Re- 
public should  be  overthrown!. 

We  novr  approach  the  third  and  last  day’s  fight  of 
Gettysburg,  Friday,  July  3,  1863. 

During  the  night  succeeding  the  terrible  battles  of 
July  2nd,  some  re-adjustments  were  made  in  the  lines 
preparatory  to  a renewal  of  the  conflict  the  next  day. 
Pickett’s  division  wras  placed  between  the  divisions  of 
Anderson  and  Heth,  of  Hills  Corps,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  Federal  left  center  where  the  2nd  Corps  under 
Hancock  wras  stationed.  Johnson’s  division,  which  had 
gained  a foothold  within  the  line  upon  the  Federal  right. 
wres  re-inforced  with  Daniels’  and  O’Neill’s  brigades  of 
Rodes’  division,  Ewell’s  Corps.  Stuart’s  cavalry  was 
placed  near  the  Confederate  left. 

The  Federal  forces  were  not  inactive  during  the 
night.  Round  Top  had  been  made  invulnerable,  and  its 
batteries  of  heavy  artillery  had  complete  control  of  the 
field.  The  cavalry  w^as  judiciously  posted  upon  the  re- 
spective flanks. 

Geary’s  division  of  the  12th  Corps  was  brought  back 
from  the  left,  to  the  right,  and  three  brigades  of  the  6th 
Corps  were  sent  to  re-inforce  the  12th. 
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At  the  very  break  of  day  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
there  was  launched  an  attack  by  Johnson’s  division,  re- 
inforced as  stated  above,  upon  the  12th  Corps,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  through  and  getting  into  the  rear  of 
the  Federal  right  center.  The  battle,  at  this  point, 
lasted  for  six  hours,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  deadly  of  the  war. 

With  fiendish  yell  and  mad  contempt  of  death,  the 
enemy,  time  and  time  again,  hurled  his  solid  masses 
against  the  Federal  lines,  but  they  stood  like  a wall  of 
devouring  fire.  Nothing  in  the  war  exceeded  this  en- 
gagement in  carnage.  The  slain  were  lying  literally  in 
heaps.  Human  beings,  mangled  and  torn,  in  every  man- 
ner, from  a single  shot  through  the  body  or  head,  to 
bodies  torn  to  pieces  by  exploding  shells,  covered  the 
ground.  The  old  “Stonewall  Brigade,”  like  the  Louisiana 
Tigers,  on  the  day  before,  had  met  their  match. 

Johnson  was  forced  to  retire,  and  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  batteries  ceased,  and  the  Federal  line  was  once  more 
intact. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  Geary’s  Division  during  this  entire  battle, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  commander  subse- 
quently became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

♦ The  2nd  Division  of  the  12th  Corps  was  commanded 
by  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Geary. 

When  Slocum’s  Corps  arrived  on  the  held  of  battle 
about  7 :00  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  1st. 
Geary’s  Division  was  directed  to  take  position  at  Round 
Top,  one  brigade  to  be  thrown  on  that  eminence. 

This  was  done.  At  7 o’clock  Thursday  morning  this 
division  was  sent  back  to  the  rest  of  its  corps  at  Culp’s 
Hill. 

When  Sickles  got  into  trouble,  late  Thursday  after- 
noon, on  the  left  of  the  Union  line,  Geary’s  Division  was 
yanked  back  to  Round  Top,  but  arrived  there  too  late  to 
fire  a gun,  and  at  about  midnight  Thursday,  or  in  the 
early  hours  of  Friday.  July  3rd,  poor  Geaiy  was  again 
sent  back  to  Culp’s  Hill. 

His  division  played  a gallant  part  in  the  six  hours 
battle  which  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  Johnson’s  attack 
upon  the  Federal  right  on  that  morning. 

It  is  said  that  when  that  terrible  struggle  ceased 
there  were  more  Confederate  dead  piled  up  in  front  of  the 
position  of  Geary’s  Division  than  the  entire  number  of 
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casualties  of  the  12th  Corps  in  the  whole  battle.  No 
wonder  the  grateful  people  of  an  invaded  State  made 
Geary  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  meantime,  Lee  had  been  laying  his  plans  for 
his  final  and  supreme  effort.  He  had  attacked  both 
flanks  of  the  Federal  army,  and  failed  in' both,  and,  now, 
he  had  but  two  alternatives, — either  to  attack  the  center, 
or  withdraw  his  forces. 

General  Longstreet  again  urged  Lee  to  move  around 
the  right  of  Meade’s  army  and  maneuver  him  into  attack- 
ing the  Confederates.  Lee  was  adamant. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  assault  with  Pickett’s 
division,  which  was  supposed  to  be' the  flower  of  Lee’'3 
army,  and  was  fresh,  not  having  been  engaged.  With 
Pickett  was  to  be  Heth’s  division  of  Hill’s  corps, — under 
the  temporary  command  of  General  Pettigrew,  Heth  hav- 
ing been  wounded, — and  the  brigades  of  Wilcox,  Lane 
and  Scales,  also  of  Hill’s  corps,  the  whole  amounting  to 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  . 

“The  plan  of  assault,  says  Longstreet,  “was  as  fol- 
lows: Our  artillery  was  to  be  massed  in  a wood,  from 
which  Pickett  was  to  charge,  and  it  was  to  pour  a contin- 
uous fire  upon  the  enemy.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  and 
supported  by  it,  Pickett  was  to  charge.” 

At  the  same  time  Pickett’s  charge  took  place,  Stu- 
art’s cavalry,  consisting  of  Hampton’s,  Fitzhugh  Lee’s 
W.  H.  F.  Lee’s,  and  Jenkins’  Brigades,  supported  by  ar- 
tillery, was  sent  around  the  Federal  right  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  Pike,  and  other  roads  in  the  Fed- 
eral rear,  and,  besides  creating  a diversion  in  favor  of 
Pickett,  to  be  in  an  advantageous  position  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  army  in  case  the  assault  in  front  was  suc- 
cessful. This  movement  was  discovered  by  Howard  on 
Cemetery  Hill  and  reported  to  Meade,  who  sent  part  of 
his  cavalry,  under  General  Gregg,  consisting  of  two  bri- 
gades of  his  1st  division,  commanded  respectively  by 
Colonels  McIntosh  and  Irvin  Gregg,  and  Custer’s  bri- 
gade of  the  3rd  division  to  meet  the  Confederate  horse- 
men. There  then  occurred  one  of  the  most  desperate 
cavalry  fights  of  the  war,  the  “Battle  of  the  Centaurs.” 
The  Confederate  forces  engaged  in  this  fight  numbered 
between  6,000  and  7,000  men;  the  Union  forces  about 
5,000. 

A distinguished  townsman  of  ours,  Captain  W.  E. 
Miller,  rendered  gallant  service  in  this  engagement,  for 
which  he  received  a Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Miller,  with  his  squadron,  had  been  posted  in  a piece  of 
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woods  off  to  the  left  of  the  advancing  enemy  column, 
with  orders  to  hold  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cut  in  around  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Union  cavalry.  Just  then  there  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  turning  the  point  of  woods  on  the 
cross-roads  by  the  Stallsmith  farm,  a brigade  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry.  In  close  column  of  squadrons,  advancing 
as  if  in  review,  with  sabers  drawn  and  glistening  lik 
silver  in  the  bright  sunlight,  the  spectacle  called  forth  a 
murmur  of  admiration ; Hampton’s  battle  flag  was  float- 
ing in  the  van  of  the  brigade.  When  about  two-thirds  of 
Hampton’s  column  had  passed  the  point  in  the  woods 
where  Miller  was  posted,  Miller,  seeing  his  opportunity, 
with  his  squadron  of  the  3rd  Pennsylvania,  charged  at 
full  gallop  the  left  flank  of  the  column,  going  through  and 
through,  and,  cutting  off  the  rear  portion,  drove  it  past 
Rummers,  and  almost  up  to  the  Confederate  battery. 
This  action  of  Miller,  although  against  orders,  contrib- 
uted very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Union  cavalry 
on  that  day.  The  Confederate  cavalry  after  desperate 
fighting  was  finally  defeated,  and  they  retired,  leaving 
the  field  in  possession  of  the  Federals. 

If  Stuart  had  been  successful  and  pierced  the  Union 
center  from  the  rear,  the  battle  might  still  have  been 
saved  for  the  Confederates. 

A certain  writer  describes  the  artillery  duel  which 
preceded  Pickett’s  charge  that  day  as  follows:  “From 
eleven  o’clock  when  the  battle  ceased  upon  the  Union 
right,  until  1 :00  P.  M.,  silence  prevailed.  It  was  the 
solemn  pause  of  preparation,  as  if  both  sides  were  nerv- 
ing for  the  last  supreme  effort.  At  length,  at  precisely 
seven  minutes  past  one  o’clock,  the  awful  silence  was 
broken  by  a signal  gun  upon  Seminary  Ridge.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  terrific  roar  of  120  guns,  the 
fire  of  which  was  concentrated  upon  that  part  of  the  line 
commanded  by  General  Hancock.  This  command  was 
comprised  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  11th  Corps.  Owing 
to  the  convex  shape  of  the  Federal  line,  but  eighty  guns 
could  be  placed  to  answer  the  Confederate  fire.  These, 
however,  belched  forth  defiance  and  death.  This  horrid 
din  continued  for  nearly  two  hours  and  was  not  exceeded 
by  anything  like  it  that  ever  occurred  upon  this  conti- 
nent. The  very  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder  by  a 
succession  of  crashing  sounds  as  if  the  artillery  of  the 
skies  were  let  loose  upon  Earth.  The  air  was  filled  with 
whizzing,  screaming,  bursting  shells,  which  sent  many  a 
mortal  to  his  last  account.  At  times  the  shouts  and  yells 
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of  exultation  of  the  Confederates  could  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  guns.  Horses  were  blown  to  pieces, 
trees  were  riddled  and  cut  down,  rocks  were  splintered 
sending  their  fragments  in  all  directions,  tombstones 
and  iron  railings  in  the  Cemetery  were  shivered,  the 
ground  was  scored  and  furrowed,  and  men  were  killed, 
but  the  batteries  were  not  silenced.  The  destruction  on 
both  sides  was  terrible.”  A little  before  three  o’clock 
the  artillery  ceased,  and  when  the  smoke  lifted,  there  was 
seen  coming  out  of  the  woods,  along  Seminary  Ridge, 
about  a mile  in  front  of  the  Union  line,  a force,  preceded 
by  a line  of  skirmishers. 

It  was  probably  the  most  imposing  battle  column 
seen  during  the  War.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  , under  the  leadership  of  Major  General  Geo.  E. 
Pickett,  one  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  Southern  army, 
marched  across  an  open  piece  of  ground,  one  mile  in 
width,  and  hurled  themselves  against  the  whole  Union 
army.  What  a tremendous  piece  of  folly ! What  a hor- 
ribly useless  sacrifice  of  life!  What  a transcendant  ex- 
hibition of  heroism! 

Homer  has  nothing  like  it.  And  the  rest  of  Lee’s 
army  stood  by  and  looked  on!  There  could  be  only  one 
result,  the  assaulting  lines  were  cut  to  pieces. 

True,  some  Confederates,  with  General  Armistead, 
who  fell  dead  upon  reaching  his  goal,  pierced  the  Union 
lines  at  the  place  which  is  called,  and  now  marked,  as  the 
“High  Water  Mark  of  the  Rebellion,”  but  those  who 
were  not  killed,  were  captured,  and  Pickett’s  charge  was 
a failure.  The  Confederates  had  been  defeated  in  the 
cavalry  engagement  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  center. 
The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  over. 

Meade  has  been  severely  censured,  in  fact  he  was 
subjected  to  a Congressional  investigation,  for  not  hav- 
ing swooped  down  from  the  heights  of  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg and  swept  Lee’s  army  from  the  face  of  the  Earth . 
But  his  caution,  his  inclination  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  led 
him  to  defer  the  order  for  an  aggressive  movement  until 
he  had  further  tested  the  matter,  and  in  the  seemingly 
justifiable  delay  the  opportunity  for  its  successful  ac- 
complishment passed  away.  Perhaps  he  acted  wisely  in 
not  putting  in  jeopardy  all  he  had  already  gained,  but 
great  results  are  seldom  gained  except  by  great  risks. 

In  my  opinion,  an  overseeing  and  overruling  Provi- 
dence had  ordained  that  the  Civil  War  should  not  end 
with  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg;  that  for  some  good  pur- 
pose, in  His  inscrutable  wisdom,  the  terrible  conflict  was 
to  continue  for  almost  two  years  more. 
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In  conclusion  let  me  quote  a certain  writer  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  as  is  universally  con- 
ceded, was  the  turning  point  in  the  great  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, for  from  it  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  South  fought  was  assured.  And  as  that  battle 
was  the  culmination,  the  crisis  of  the  war,  so  the  last 
great  effort  of  the  Confederate  chieftain,  when  he  hurled 
fifteen  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops  against  the  Fed- 
eral line  was  the  culmination,  the  supreme  crisis  of  that 
battle.  The  rebellion  at  that  point  reached  its  high 
water  mark  and  from  that  period  it  gradually  receded. 
That  charge,  then,  was  the  supreme  crisis  in  our  Coun- 
try's history,  and  the  turning  point  in  its  destiny.  It 
failed,  and  with  its  failure  was  demonstrated  that  a gov- 
ernment founded  upon  oppression  and  wrong,  could  not 
succeed  in  the  light  of  the  civilization  and  Christianity 
of  this  age.  The  Republic  was  saved,  redeemed,  bap- 
tized, and  consecrated  anew  to  the  coming  ages/' 

“Our  Fathers'  God,  to  -thee, 

Author  of  Liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing! 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 

Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King!’4 

January  31,  1920. 
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Woman  Tel!  s of  the  Introduction  of 
the  Cumberland  Walnut 

WAS  BROUGHT  HERE  BY  SISTER  OF  LATE  DR.  ZITZER 


Aiss  Sarah  Motts  Reads  Interesting  Paper  Before  the  Hamilton  Library 
Association — Presents  Specimen  of  Nuts 


Presenting  to  the  society  at  the 
same  time  specimens  of  the  nuts  and 
a.  picture  of  the  tree,  Miss  Sarah 
Motts  of  this  place,  last  evening  in  a 
' carefully  prepared  paper  \described 
f the  history  of  the  “Cumberland  Coun- 
ty Walnut”  one  of  the  rarest  trees  in 
the  country  brought  here  from 
Germany  bv  a sister  of  the  late  Dr. 
Zitzer,  at  a meeting  of  the  Hamilton 
Library  Association.  The  gather- 
ing was  well  attended  and  Miss 
Mott’s  excellent  paper  provoked 
many  favorable  comments.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  paper  in  its  entirety: 
The  old  is  ever  interesting,  like- 
wise is  the  new;  and  the  things  of 
■ which  I shall  speak  this  evening  may 
be  old  to  some  of  you,  but  I doubt 
not  to  many  of  you  will  be  new. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  Car- 
lisle, in  the  late  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies  of  the  last  century,  and  a 
walk  we  will  take;  and  strangly  too, 
our  destination  shall  be  scarcely  two 


squares  from  the  place  where  we  are 
now  gathered  together,  but  if  we  take 
the  High  street  route  it  will  be  a 
little  more  than  two  squares:  we  will 
“put  on  airs,”  and  go  by  way  of 
High  street  to  the  Square,  then  pro- 
ceed down  north  until  We  come  to 
the  Southwestern  corner  of  the  in- 
tersection of  Hanover  and  Louther 
streets,  and  here  we  will  enter  the 
building  and  stop  a while.  Not  only 
the  path  we  have  just  taken,  but 
paths  in  all  directions  of  the  town, 
and  the  country  roads  not  only  of 
our  own  country,  but  from  the  ad- 
joining counties  were  traveled  and  led 
to  this  spot  by  many,  many  peaple; 
by  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  learn- 
ed and  the  unlearned;  the  sick  and 
the  well  and  wounded;  the  blind  and 
lame  and  halt;  the  old  and  the  young, 
and  even  babes  in  arms;  and  some 
left  this  building  with  renewed  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  some  left  hope  be- 
hind. For  in  the  time  of  which  I 


speak,  this  was  the  residence  and  of- 
fice of  Dr.  J.  J.  Zitzer,  a native  of 
Germany,  then  Carlisle’s  most  cele- 
brated physician  and  surgeon. 

“Old  Dr.  Zitzer” 

And  perhaps  for  some  of  you  here 
this  evening,  he  prescribed  pills  of 
bread  for  imaginary  ills,  and  bitter 
pills  not  made  of  bread,  and  medicine 
strong  in  kind  and  action  for  real  and 
apparent  ills,  and  examined  your 
pulse,  looked  at  your  tongue,  and 
tapped  and  sounded  your  chest;  and 
if  you  were  given  both  kinds  of  me* 
diene  and  you  asked  the  c/iarge, 
with  the  kind  and  patient  eyes  looking 
down  at  you,  and  generally  looking 
dowm,  for  he  was  a very  tall  man, 
he  would  reply,  “Yust  ein  Thaler,^ 
And  this  English  speaking  patients 
readily  understood,  even  if  it  was 
spoken  in  German. 

This  cultured  man,  with  his  univer- 
sity education,  his  nterest  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  his  town 
and  his  church,  and  his  time  largely 
taken  up,  writh  his  professional  duties 
he  had  in  his  heart  and  mind  the  love 
and  touch  of  the  soul,  and  took  a 
keen  delight  in  growing  plants  and 
trees,  and  especially  fruit  trees,  as 
was  evidenced  by  his  ownership  and 
management  of  near  by  farms,  and 
the  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  back 
yard  of  his  residence. 

And  his  eldest  daughter  laughingly 
tells  of  a choice  tree  in  his  yard,  bear- 


ing rare  specimen  of  fruit,  and  how 
he  took  her  to  see  the  fruit,  and  bade 
her  not  pluck  it,  as  he  was  so  anxious 
to  know  and  test  its  qualities.  But 
things  forbidden  often  prove  every 
tempting  to  childish  eyes  and  minds, 
and  one  day  she  climbed  a box  and 
ate  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  without 
plucking  it;  and  wdien,  her  father 
chided  her  for  what  she  had  done,  sha 
replied,  “But  papa,  you  did  not  -say  I 
should  not  eat  the  fruit.”  This  was  a 
case  of  both  obedience  and  disobe- 
dience. 

But  Dr.  Zitzer  had  also  a strong, 
love  for  his  kindred,  and  his  thoughts 
often  wandered  to  the  love  ones  across 
the  mighty  waters,  and  so  strong  and 
active  was  this  love  of  kindship,  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  have  them  come 
to  the  land  of  better  opportunities, 
and  the  land  of  his  adoption,  that  he 
finally  sent  for  his  widowed  sister, 
Mrs.  Fredericka  Zitzer  Klucker,  who 
with  a large  family  of  children,  landed 
on  our  shores,  from  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1868. 

The  Walnuts  Arrive 

With  mingled  thoughts  of  leaving 
her  native  land  and  former  friends, 
and  joining  the  loved  ones  in  Ameri- 
ca, there  also  was  the  thought  of 
her  native  fruits  she  was  leaving  be- 
hind, and  so  she  brought  writh  her, 
to  the  new  and  unknown  country, 
some  walnuts,  almonds,  and  her  prun- 
ing shears. 
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This  quiet  unassuming*  woman,  with 
her  many  struggles  and  cares,  and 
who  lived  and  moved  among  us,  was 
not  a scientist,  nor  was  there  a scien- 
tist present  in  that  day  to  advise 
against  her  action  which  to  a great 
extent  would  be  the  rule  to-day;  and 
unacquainted  with  our  soil  and  clim- 
atic conditions,  and  with  her  love  and 
instinct  of  horticulture,  which  no  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  J.  Russel  Smith 
of  the  Univertity  of  Pennsylvania, 
says,  is  derived  from  primeval  woman 
and  with  her  faith  in  seed,  and  the 
necessary  and  suitable  qualities  in 
our  soil  and  air  and  sunshine,  she 
planted  shome  walnuts  brought  from 
her  home  across  the  seas. 

And  now,  with  this  introductory 
knowledge  gained,  we  will  come  down 
the  years,  in  time  to  the  present,  and 
leaving  the  old  landmark  building, 
now  known  as  the  Mrs.  John  D.  Meek 
building,  we  will  continue  our  walk  on 
East  Louther  Street,  on  the  north 
side,  a square  and  a half  away,  until 
we  come  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Strohm;  and  strange- 
ly too,  this  was  for  many  years  the 
home  of  our  esteemed  townswoman, 
Mrs.  John  D.  Meek.  Here  we  will  en- 
ter, and  in  the  back  yard  we  will  see 
a large  tree,  majestic  in  strength  and 
symetricai  in  form.  This  is  a Per- 
sian (so-called  English)  walnut  tree, 
grown  from  a nut,  planted  by  Mrs- 
Klucker,  just  as  related,  and  when  a 


little  seedling  tree  was  transplantec 
to  its  present  location  by  Mrs.  Johr 
D.  Meek  in  the  early  seventies,  t< 
whom  it  was  given  by  some  member.5 
of  the  Zitzer  family;  and  although  3 
had  lived  for  many  years  not  muc! 
more  than  a square  away,  yet  1 di< 
not  know  of  its  existence  until  som< 
five  years  ago.  Verily  we  know  noi 
our  neighbor’s  business,  and  truly  tin 
minister  could  not  chide  us  for  g os 
siping. 

They  Are  Named 

Knowing  the  rarity  of  this  space  o: 
tree  in  the  North  and  East,  and  re 
cognizing  the  good  qualities  of  th< 
nuts,  thruogh  my  efforts,  specimen.5 
were  sent  to  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Demai 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  who  founded  th< 
United  States  Division  of  Pomology 
and  was  for  quite  a number  of  year.5 
its  chief;  and  who  it  to-day  considere< 
the  highest  horticultural  authority 
in  the  world;  having  judged  the  frur 
exhibits  for  two  successive  years  a 
the  great  apple  show  in  Seattle,  Wash 
ington  State;  judging  and  scoring 
the  fruit  display  at  the  Land  Exposi 
tion  lately  held  at  Madison  Squar< 
Garden  N.  Y.  City  and  also  judgingtiu 
fruit  display  at  many  of  the  Stat< 
Fairs.  He  being  favorably  impresse< 
with  the  nuts,  wrote  me  for  particul 
ars  of  the  tree;  its  history  and  its  en 
vironments;  its  nature  and  its  habits 

The  isolation  of  the  tree,  which  i: 
a prime  factor  in  its  value;  its  stami- 
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nate  (male)  and  its  histillate  (female) 
blossoms,  blooming  simultaneously 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  of 
commereical  use;  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  nut  being  favorable  it 
was  considered  worthy  of  a name 
and  registiation,  and  in  1908,  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman  gave  it  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  Cumberland,  from 
the  name  of  the  county  in  which  the 
tree  is  located;  and  it  also  has  his- 
torical associations;  the  Cumberland 
fine  engine’s  house  a stone’s  throw 
away,  and  the  Cumberland  Hotel  al- 
most within  a Square. 

Scientists  have  taken  up  the  work 
of  propagating  the  tree,  by  budding 
and  grafting  upon  the  stocks  of  our 
native  block  walnuts.  Some  40  years 
this  tree  has  successfully  withstood 
the  winter’s  cold,  but  the  severe  cold 
of  aJnuary  1912,  when  the  thermom- 
eter in  Carlisle  registered  from  30  to 
35  degrees  below  zero,  the  tree  was 
very  much  injured,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  severely  pruned.  Mrs.  Meek’s 
method  of  treatment  was,  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years  of  the  tree’s  grow- 
th to  protect  it  well  from  the  winter’s 
cold,  and  this  advice  was  given  her 
by  Dr.  Zitzer.  The  tree  has  been 
very  well  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Strohm,  and  it  is  the  pride  of 
their  hearts. 

The  Cold  Hits 

In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  the  conservation  of  soils, 
and  when  our  population  is  con- 


stantly increasing  by  immigration  and 
otherwise,  and  when  we  must  look 
for  new  foods  and  new  sources  of  sup- 
plies, scientists  pave  the  way  for 
such  work,  and  Dr.  J.  Russel  Smith 
in  the  January  number  of  Harper’s 
magazine,  predicts  a large  new  source, 
will  be  found  in  tree  crops,  nuts  and 
fruits;  and  he  calls  it  “The  Agricul- 
ture Of  The  Future”.  It  is  a wonder- 
ful vision  he  reveals,  a daring  vision, 
but  yet  in  course  of  time  can  be  true, 
and  he  looks  for  its  realization  before 
the  end  of  the  present  century. 

And  looking  down  the  jvista  of 
years,  when  this  new  plant  industry 
shall  have  been  established  in  our  own 
county  and  its  farms  dotted  with  nut 
orchards,  the  girls  and  boys  of  our 
High  School,  will  have  an  added 
subject  .in  which  to  compete  for  the 
Charles  Lytle  Lamberton  historical 
prize. 

And  if  you  visit  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Dept.,  of  Agriculture 
in  our  nation’s  capitol,  you  will  find 
the  material  fact  concerning  the  tree 
recorded;  and  picture  of  the  tree,  and 
specimens  of  the  nuts  exhibited  in 
the  herbarium  of  the  same. 

And  it  is  fitting  that  this  record 
should  be  in  your  files;  a specimen 
of  the  nuts  grace  your  shelves,  and 
a picture  of  the  tree  adorn  your  waps. 

So  these  respective  articles  are 
kindly  presented  to  the  Hamilton  Lib- 
rary Historical  Association,  for  future 
reference. 
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